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FROM    THE     FRENCH 

OF        THE 

ABBE  de  MABLY, 

Rerum  Cognoscere  Causas.  VirgL 


D   E   D    I   C 

TO        THE 

Abhe  de  R   *   *   *   *   % 

I  cannot,  my  dear  Abbe,  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of 
giving  you  a  publick  teftimony  of  my  efleem  and  regard ; 
but  be  not  apprehensive  that  I  mall  abufe  the  privilege  of 
a  dedicator.  However  delightful  it  is  to  expatiate  on  the 
virtues  of  a  friend,  I  will  be  filent,  and  facriflce  to  your  de- 
licacy all  the  encomiums  due  to  your  merit.  The  work 
addrefTed  to  you  is  only  a  ferles  of  reflections  upon  the 
Government,  Policy,  and  Manners  of  the  Greeks;  and 
an  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  their  rife,  and 
declenfiom 

Hiftory,   confidered  in  this   light,  is   a   fchool   of  phi!o= 
fophy.     It  teaches  us  the  knowledge  of  the  world;  expounds^ 

B  a.  and 


DEDICATION, 

and   enriches  our    reafon,   by  defcriminate  obfervations  on 
the  wifdom  and  folly  of  paft  ages. 

The  Romans  excepted,  no  people  in  all  antiquity  have 
acquired  a  greater  ihare  of  reputation  than  the  Greeks,  nor 
has  any  country  given  birth  to  men  of  more  extraordinary 
excellence  in  every  branch  of  fcience,  arms,  or  philofophy, 
than  theirs.  A  fufficient  reafon  for  believing,  that  no  part 
of  hiftory  affords  a  more  agreeable  entertainment  to  laudable 
curiofity.  Should  my  efforts  to  pleafe  the  publick  meet  with 
approbation,  it  will  be  a  flattering  confideration  to  me  that 
this  monument,  facred  to  our  friendfhip,  is  placed  in  the 
front  of  a  work  not  deftined  to  oblivion ;  but  calculated  to 
commemorate  thofe  fentiments  which  inviolably  unite  our 
fouls. 
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BOOK         THE         FIRST. 

A 
SUMMARY 

O     F 

BOOK        I. 

Concerning  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Republican 
governme7it  fubftituted  i?i  the  room  of  monarchical.  The  ge- 
neral form  of  government  in  Greece,  of  which  Lacedcemon 
,  becomes  the  capital.  Obfervations  on  that  form.  The  af- 
fairs of  Greece  involved  with  th&fe  of  the  neighbouring 
powers.      Xerxes  carries  the  war  into  Greece. 

I  S  T  O  R  Y  reprefents  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
Greece  as  wandering  at  large  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another;  unconnected  by  focial  inter- 
courfe,  their  mutual  diftruft  obliged  them  to  appear  con- 
flantly  armed.  They  refembled  thdfe  uncivilised  nations  of 
America  who  have  had  no  commerce  with  the  Europeans. 
Force  decided  all  controversies,   and  the  ftronger  ODoiefied  the 

'  Oil 

weaker;   they  fubiifted  entirely  by  rapine,  inattentive  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  foil ;  and  had  no  eager  defire  to  amafs  we 
which"  muft  have  been  defended  agaiiifl  plunderers  whofe  in- 
trepidity encreafed  in  proportion  to  the  richnefs  of  the  b< 
For  whatever   injuries  the  Greeks  endured  from  e 
they  had  ftill  more  dangerous  enemies  to  contend  w 
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cording  to  the  report  of  hiflorians,  the  natives  of  the  adjacent 
iflands,  a  people  of  frill  greater  ferocity  of  manners,  made 
frequent  defcents  upon  the  coafls  of  Greece,  ravaged  the 
fhore,  and  were  often  tempted  by  the  lull  of  plunder,  or  ra- 
ther of  devaflation,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Some  writers  have  extended  their  enquiries  to  a  more 
diflant  period  than  this  barbarous  age;  and  Dicearchus, 
(who,  according  to  Porphyry,  is  the  only  philofopher  who 
paints  the  original  manners  of  the  Greeks  in  their  true  co- 
lours,) delineates  fages  whofe  lives  were  calm  and  contented; 
whilft  the  earth,  attentive  to  their  neceilities,  was  fpontane- 
oufly  prodigal  of  her  bleilings,  without  tillage.  The  golden 
age,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  poets  dream,  was 
an  eflablifhed  principle  in  ancient  philofophy.  Plato,  in 
his  Common-Wealthy  defcribes  Aflrea's  empire  over  the  firfl 
men:  but  we  know  what  degree  of  credibility  is  to  be  given 
to  tales  of  molly  carpets,  flowery  garlands,  mellifluous  con- 
certs, and  all  that  fweet  enthuliafm  of  indolence,  which  con- 
flituted  the  charm  of  a  fociety  where  the  more  turbulent 
pallions  were  unknown. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  fecond  Minos,  Greece  was  delivered 
from  part  of  the  calamities  that  afflicted  her.  From  the  time 
the  grandfather  of  this  prince  had  taught  the  Cretans  to  be 
happy  in  obeying  laws  whofe  wifdom  made  them  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  that  nation  became  puffed  up  with  its 
acknowledged  fuperiority  in  fagacity  and  llrength,  and  could 
not  forbear  defpifing  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  its 
neighbours.  A  fentiment  of  ambition  was  foon  awakened. 
Minos  the  fecond,  Hill  more  afpiring  than  his  fubjects,  took 
advantage  of  this  favourable  difpofition;  conflructed  mips  of 
war,  exercifed  his  people  in  the  art  of  navigation,  reduced 
the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  planted  colonies. 

Interefled 
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Interefted  to  maintain  a  free  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  cleared  the  fea  of  the  py- 
rates  that  infefred  it ;  and  the  fecurity  he  procured  his  people 
proved  beneficial  to  Greece.  There  is  no  improbability  in 
fuppoSing  this  flrft  effect  of  civil  fociety  might  give  the  Greeks 
an  idea  of  ftill  more  ineftimable  benefits :  but  whether  appre- 
henlion  of  danger  was  the  motive  that  frrfr.  affociated  families, 
and  infbucted  them  to  guard  againft  infults,  by  defending 
the  approach  to  their  habitations ;  or  whether  this  wife  insti- 
tution is  to  be  attributed  to  one  of  thofe  heroes  or  demigods, 
fo  frequent  in  the  times  of  barbarifm,  remains  uncertain.  So 
far  we  know,  that  pillage  from  that  asra  became  a  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  employment.  The  banditti,  difap- 
pointed  in  then  expectations,  relied  lefs  upon  the  prowefs  of 
their  arms ;  and  finding  themfelves  often  at  the  end  of  their 
refources,  were  at  length  reduced  to  the  neceility  of  provid- 
ing;: fubSiftence  from  manual  labour.  This  p-ave  birth  to 
fociety,  till  by  degrees  all  Greece  was  divided  into  difbicts, 
and  the  novelty  of  this  arrangement  occasioned  a  revolution 
in  genius. 

The  Athenians,  fays  Thucydides,  were  the  firSl  people  who 
renounced  the  itinerant  ftate.  The  want  of  fertility  in  the 
foil  of  Attica  was  a  reafon  that  the  Greeks,  who  took  refuge 
there,  were  lefs  molefted  by  foreign  invafions.  Their  po- 
verty, which  ilimulated  to  labour,  was  more  ufeful  to  them, 
than  that  plenty  and  repofe  which  might  have  attracted  the 
envy  of  {bangers.  The  pailions,  which  now  began  to  un- 
fold, opened  a  path  to  indufby  and  legislation :  acquisitions 
in   knowledge  encreafed  as    neceility    indicated  the  want  of 

O  J 

them;   and  became  gradually  difFufed  throughout  Greece. 

Historians  are  either  totally  Silent  upon  this  fecond  asra  of 
Greece,  where  each  hamlet  was  an  independent  community ; 

or 
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or,  if  they  do  mention  it,  relate  fuch  marvellous  events  as 
furpafs  all  belief.  The  liege  of  Troy  feems  to  have  united 
thefe  detached  parties  in  one  common  enterprize ;  and  by  the 
lights  we  may  draw  from  Homer,  an  opinion  prevailed  that 
they  originally  fprung  from  one  common  fource.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  unfkilled  in  war,  but  to  have  made  a  con- 
siderable progrefs  in  the  principles  of  natural  liberty  and  go- 
vernment, though  their  manners  were  as  yet  exceedingly 
unpoliflied. 

Greece  experienced  various  revolutions  on  the  clofe  of  the 
Trojan  expedition.  Many  of  her  people  had  perifhed  by  the 
iword,  or  were  driven  into  exile  from  what  they  began  to 
call  their  country.  Thus  the  Beotians,  forced  from  Arne 
by  the  ThefTalians,  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Cadmeis,  to 
which  they  gave  their  name.  The  face  of  Pelopennefus  be- 
came entirely  changed  by  the  reftoration  of  the  Heraclidas. 
The  inhabitants,  vanquifhed  or  intimidated,  abandoned 
their  country;  and  the  very  men  who  appeared  incapable  of 
defending  their  old  pofTeliions,  fhewed  fufficient  refolution 
and  bravery  in  the  conqueft  of  new.  Greece  was  overrun  by 
wanderers  eager  to  gain  afylums  by  violence,  and  to  main- 
tain themfelves  in  them  by  plunder.  Military  fkill  in  fub- 
duing  thefe  invaders  reftored  fome  appearance  of  order;  but 
at  the  fame  time  encreafed  the  caufes  of  enmity  among  the 
Greeks,  and  accuftomed  them  to  liften  only  to  the  tranfports 
of  refentment,  and  to  feize  the  inoft  frivolous  pretexts  for 
plundering  the  territories  of  their  neighbours. 

The  more  fatal  the  confequences  of  thefe  diflenfions,  the 
more  Greece  became  fenfible  of  the  weight  of  that  barbarifm 
into  which  (lie  was  relapfing.  A  people  uninfluenced  by  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  neceffarily  becomes  difgufted  with  thofe 
misfortunes   of  which  war  is   the  fource.     Cities  began  to 

enter. 
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enter  into  treaties  of  alliance ;  and  intereft  tatight  them  to  be 
juft.  in  their  performance.  They  cultivated  the  lands  they 
regarded  as  an  inheritance,  lefs  reluctantly,  and  confequently 
with  lefs  fatigue;  and  the  more  the  enjoyment  of  a  temporary 
tranquillity  led  them  to  consider  the  value  of  a  durable  peace, 
the  more  indefatigable  were  they  in  the  ftudy  of  methods 
'  for  its  eftablifhment. 

But  the  incorporating  of  the  foldiers  with  the  citizens,  open- 
ed to  the  Greeks  a  fource  of  interefts  and  neceffities  of  a  new 
fpecies.  Sensible  of  the  infufficiency  of  their  ancient  inftituti- 
ons,  they  faw  the  propriety  of  making  improvements  in  the 
laws ;  and  any  material  change  in  the  interior  principles  of  a 
conftitution  naturally  occasions  domeftick  revolutions.  Ac- 
cordingly their  kings,  whofe  authority,  as  generals,  had 
been  very  exteniive,  finding  it  reduced  by  peace  to  the  limi- 
ted functions  of  civil  magiftracy,  abufed  their  credit  with 
the  people,  in  order  to  aggrandize  their  power ;  and  were 
tempted  to  defpoil  them  of  their  chief  privileges,  by  convert- 
ing their  own  employment  of  difpenfers  of  the  laws,  into  that 
of  legislators.  Ambition,  cloathed  in  rufticity  of  manners, 
had  not  then  difcovered  the  fecret  of  difguifing  its  defigns 
with  addrefs,  and  borrowing  the  mafk  of  moderation,  in  or- 
der to  work  its  purpofes  by  imperceptible  fteps.  Never  did 
ambition  want  the  affiftance  of  art  more  than  on  this  occa- 
sion; when  its  machinations  were  oppofed  by  indigent  and 
refolute  men^  whofe  lofty  fpirits  were  unfubdued  by  that 
train  of  paifions,  and  by  thofe  imaginary  gratifications,  which 
have  enflaved  the  minds  of  their  defcendants, 

Scarcely  had  a  few  cities  fet  an  example,  by  throwing  ofT 
the  yoke,  than  all  Greece  panted  for  liberty,  People,  v.  » 
juft  begin  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  are  not  fatisfied  with 
enjoying  it  feliifaly.      Whether  from  a  perfua-fion  that  their 
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own  liberty  is  interefted  to  extirpate  the  dangerous  example 
of  tyranny:  in  their  neighbourhood ;  or  whether  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  that  enthufiafm  with  which  the  mind  is  animated  in 
the  firft  moments  of  any  great  revolution.  Thefe  cities  were 
no  fooner  free  than  they  offered  their  afliftance  to  all  who 
were  inclined  to  abolifh  monarchical  government.  The  love 
of  independence  became,  from  that  period,  the  diftinguifhingf 
chara&eriftick  of  the  Greeks.  The  very  name  of  monarchy 
was  odious;  and  had  any  one  of  their  cities  groaned  under 
the  oppreilion  of  a  tyrant,  it  would  have  been  confidered  by 
the  reft  of  Greece  as  a  kind  of  national  infult. 

The  reciprocal  fervices  rendered  by  the  Greeks  to  each  other, 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  revolutions,  extingoiiilied  the  hatred 
which  had  formerly  divided  them :  whilft  the  common  inte- 
reft  of  liberty  kindled  in  their  breafts  the  principles  of  a  uni- 
on they  were  already  prepared  to  confirm,  by  the  revival  of 
feveral  ancient  ceremonies.  Thefe  were  general  affemblies, 
where  the  people  offered  the  fame  facrifices  to  the  fame  Divi- 
nities. The  Olympic,  Corinthian,  and  Nemeean  games 
were  folemn  meetings  of  the  feperate  provinces  of  Greece; 
each  being  a  kind  of  congrefs,  for  the  consideration  of  their 
general  and  particular  political  interefts,  fubfequent  to  an 
exact  and  refpectful  performance  of  the  duties  of  religion. 
Some  diftricls,  alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  their  refpeclive 
weaknefs,  had  entered  into  defenflve  alliances ;  but  when  they 
beheld  the  happy  Situation  of  the  cities  which  compofed  the 
Amphiclyonic  league,  they  were  eager  to  be  admitted  into 
it ;  thinking  their  liberty  and  laws  beft  fecured  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  that  powerful  and  refpectable  confederacy.  Thus 
the  interefts  of  the  ftates  of  Greece  became  in  reality  infepa- 
rable,   and  formed  one  great  republick. 

This   league,  one  of  the   moft   ancient  eftablifhments  of 

Greece, 
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Greece,  was  founded  by  Amphiclyon,  the  third  king  of 
Athens.  By  this  inftitution  he  united,  in  the  ffricrefl:  bonds, 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  [#]  who  every  year  fent  deputies  to 
Delphos  and  Thermopylae,  to  deliberate  on  the  general  and 
particular  ftate  of  their  affairs.  They  engaged,  by  a  folemn 
oath,  never  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  temple  of  Delphos ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  revenge  in  concert  all  facrilegious 
attempts  on    its  privileges. 

The  council  of  Amphiciyons,  fo  commendable  for  piety 
to  the  Gods,  prudence  in  preventing,  or  terminating  difputes 
among  the  feveral  members  of  the  league,  as  well  as  for  dif- 
interefted  juftice  in  regard  to  differences  with  foreign  powers, 
undoubtedly  communicated  a  fhare  of  its  fpirit  to  all  Greece, 
and  was  coniidered  as  the  general  affembly  of  her  ftates.  It 
does  not  feem  credible,  however,  that  affairs  could  be  con- 
dueled  with  an  equal  degree  of  wifdom,  as  when  fewer  cities 
were  included  in  the  affociation.  How  many  political  infti- 
tutions  do  we  meet  with,  whofe  advantages  are  entirely  loft 
by  extending  them  beyond  their  original  bounds  ?  The  com- 
monalty of  Greece  formerly  caught  fomewhat  of  the  upright 
and  gentle  manners  of  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  the  lat- 
ter, now,  adopted  more  of  the  fevere  and  ferocious  genius  of 
their  countrymen.  The  avenues  to  the  council  of  Am- 
phictyons, when  contracted  within  a  fmall  circle,  were  inac- 
ceffible  to  intrigue  and  cabal ;  but  became  \_b~]  open  to  both 
when  the  enlargement  of  the  circle  admitted  a  vaft  number 

C   2  of 

\a\  We  have  no  precife  account  who  were  the  firft  ftates  that  compofed  the 
council  of  Amphi&yons,  The  molt  ancient  lift  come  down  to  us,  enumerates  the 
lonians,  Dorians,  Magnefians,  Phthyotse,  Phoceans,  Melians,  Thefiaiians,  Beo- 
tians,    Perrhoebeans,  Locrians,  Oetheans,  and  Dolopians. 

[J]  At  the  concluiion  of  the  war  with  Xerxes,  the  Lacedemonians  demanded 
thac  die  Amphicryons  would  banifn  from  their  council,  the  deputies  of  thole  cities 
which  had  deicrtcd  the  intereit  of  their  country,  to  embrace  that  of  Perfia..  Themif- 

tocles 
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of  republicks,  unequal  in  ftrength  and  reputation.  Their 
authority  confuted  in  their  unanimity ;  but  the  exceflive  in- 
creafe  in  the  number  of  deputies  rendered  this  unanimity  in 
a  manner  impracticable. 

If  the  character  of  fimple  mediators  was  altogether  fufUci- 
ent,  for  imposing  their  influence  on  allies  who  were  fond  of 
peace,  and  had  no  feperate  intereft  to  purfue,  this  was  not 
the  cafe  when  the  league  grew  more  multifarious.  It  then 
became  neceflary  that  the  council  of  Amphictyons  mould  be 
regarded  as  a  tribunal,  [c]  from  which  there  was  no  appeal ; 
and  whofe  uncontroverted  decrees  mould  arm  all  Greece,  in 
opposition  to  any  rebellious  power. 

Fortunately  for  Greece,  a  concurrence  of  circumftances  had 
hitherto  preferved  that  fpirit  of  concord  which  the  council  of 
Amphic"tyons  infpired;  but  which,  from  the  nature  of  her  con- 
ftitution,  could  not  be  permanent.  One  reafon  againfr  it  was, 
a  cuftom  of  long  date  pra&ifed  by  Greece,  of  difencumber- 
ing  herfelf  of  thofe  [<aTj  fupernumerary  citizens  fhe  was  una- 
ble 

tocles  oppofed  this  demand ;  apprehending,  fay  the  hiftorians  of  that  age,  that  if 
the  Argives,  Theffalians,  and  Thebans,  nations  fteadfaftly  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  Athens,  were  excluded  from  the  council,  the  Lacedemonians  would  have  the 
advantage  in  plurality  of  voices,   and  become  matters  in  every  queftion. 

[c]  The  oath  adminiftered  to  the  reprefentatives  who  compofed  the  council  of 
Amphictyons,  clearly  proves  that  each  city  in  the  league  preferved  an  entire  i  de- 
pendence: and  that  this  council,  very  nearly  refem'oling  the  general  diet  of  he 
Swifs  Cantons,  had  no  right  to  make  laws  for  each  cuy  in  the  affociation,  or  to 
pafs  fovereign  decrees  relative  to  their  particular  differences.  Had  it  enjoyed  fuch. 
a  privilege,  the  deputies  would,  doubtlefs,  have  been  engaged  to  render  juftice 
without  regard  to  particular  interefts,  and  have  promifed,  in  the  name  of  their  re- 
fpeclive  cities,  to  fubmitto  the  determinations  of  the  council. 

~]d]  Politicians  have,  not  without  reafon,  condemned  this  cuftom  •,  fin ce  colo- 
nies were  never  of  any  utility  to  the  countries  from  whence  they  derived  their  origin. 
Befides,  the  remotenefs  of  fituation,  which  neceffitated  them  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct in  conformity  to  their  new  interefts,  theie  emigrants  frequently  forgot  the 
mother  country;  or  maintained  no  other  intercourfe  with  it  than 'by  ambafiadors, 

authorized 
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ble  to  fupport,  by  planting  colonies  abroad,  inftead  of  em- 
ploying their  force  in  the  conqueft  of  territories  for  the  publick 
emolument.  A  cuftom  that  retained  each  republick  in  its 
primitive  debility,  and,  in  admonifhing  it  not  to  undertake 
any  foreign  enterprize,  made  it  every  day  more  feniible  of 
its  incapacity,  by  the  diminution  of  people,  in  defensive 
wars.  The  Greeks,  reflrained  by  the  council  of  Amphictyons, 
from  forming  fchemes  to  enrich  one  republick  at  the  expence 
of  another,  wanted  the  necefTary  refolution  to  execute  plans 
of  ambition ;  and  though  their  difTenfions  fometimes  occafi- 
oned  flight  diforders,  they  never  broke  in  upon  the  funda- 
mental  principles  of  their  union. 

Whilfe  the  weaknefs  of  Greece  was  inftrumental  in  fup- 
porting  the  reputation  of  the  Amphictyons,  their  authority 
acquired  additional  flrength  from  the  interline  divifions  that 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  each  republick.  It  may  be  proper 
to  recollect,  that  at  the  annihilation  of  monarchy  in  Greece, 
chance  alone  had  decided  the  fpecies  of  government  that  fuc- 
ceeded.  Laws  were  haftily  and  inconiiderately  made.  Every 
individual  fought  his  own  advantage  in  this  revolution :  flu- 
dious  to  invert,  himfelf  with  authority ;  and,  in  examining 
his  fituation  comparatively,  appeared  equally  dilTatisfied. 
Here,  an  imperious  nobility  wimed,  under  the  fanction  of 
liberty,  to  become  the  tyrants  of  their  country.  There,  an 
infolent  populace  {ported  with  laws  and  magiftrat.es.  Every 
where  the  avidity   and  injuitice  of  rich  and  poor,   afforded 

matter 

authorized  to  participate  in  the  facririces  offered  at  certain  folemnities.  It  is  a 
known  facl,  that  the  Greeks  efcabiifned  in  Italy  and  Sicily  were  uninterefted  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece  ;  who,  in  her  turn,  neglefted  and  fuffered  them  to  fall  a.  prey  to 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  It  was  iir.poiiible  that  the  cities  of  Greece,  in 
delivering  themfelvas  from  the  burthen  of  their  citizens,  mould  be  able  to  retain 
them  in  obedience.  Thefe  colonic  mufc  either  form  a  government  totally  in- 
dependant,  or  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  citizens  into  that  of  fubjects  cf 
Greece;  fince  their  diftance  would  not .  admit  of  their  having  any  mare  in  the 
publick  adininiitraticn. 
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matter  for  reciprocal  complaint.  The  univerfal  attention  be- 
gan now  to  be  employed  in  the  compilation  of  falutary  laws ; 
in  fixing  liberty  on  a  more  permanent  bails ;  in  the  divifion 
and  diftribution  of  power  among  the  different  orders  of  citi- 
zens; and  in  afcertaining  their  rights  and  privileges.  The 
republicks,  entirely  occupied  with  thefe  objects,  of  a  far  more 
interesting  nature  than  any  foreign  enterprize,  confined  their 
attention  entirely  to  domeftick  affairs.  They  feared,  courted, 
and  refpeclred  each  other;  and  this  reciprocation  of  fenti- 
ments,   favoured  their  growing  conjunction  of  interefls. 

Probably  there  was  no  reafon  to  apprehend  a  renewal  of 
the  former  ravages  of  war  among  the  Greeks;  but  there  was, 
however,  a  neceffity  that  the  prefent  confederacy  of  her  ftates 
mould  be  eflablimed  on  principles  as  wife  as  the  moft  en- 
lightened policy  could  devife.  Infuead  of  that  fubordination 
which  maintained  order,  which  taught  the  different  re- 
publicks a  regular  arrangement,  which  gave  them  a  chief 
without  giving  them  a  mafler,  the  extreme  equality  that  then 
prevailed,  could  not  fail  being  productive  of  new  contenti- 
ons, and  of  expoilng  them  to  all  the  unhappy  confequences 
of  anarchy.  Greece  required  a  more  infallible  diSiator  than 
the  council  of  Amphiclyons ;  whofe  authority  was  liable  to 
fufpenflon,  from  diverflty  of  opinion  in  the  members.  It 
wanted,  in  one  word,  a  mafter  fpring  to  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  machine,  and  either  to  procraftinate,  or 
accelerate  its   operations. 

This  deficiency  was  fupplied  by  Lycurgus.  The  govern- 
ment he  founded  in  Sparta  rendered  that  city,  in  a  manner,  the 
arbitrefs  of  Greece.  When  this  celebrated  man  found  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  adminiftration,  with  the  title  of  regent, 
during  the  minority  of  the  king  his  nephew,  Lacedasmon  was 
not  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation  than  other  Grecian  re-  ' 

publicks. 
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publicks.  Her  laws  were  treated  with  contempt;  her  two 
monarchs  would  rule  defpotically;  and  their  fubjects,  not 
contented  with  liberty,  abufed  it  by  running  into  licentiouf- 
nefs.  Proportionably  to  the  addrefs  or  courage  of  the  pre- 
ponderating power,  Laced^mon  afpired,  by  turns,  towards 
tyranny,  or  degenerated  into  anarchy. 

Lycurgus  reafoned  on  different  principles  from  other  Gre- 
cian iegiflators;  who,  by  Striving  to  accommodate  matters 
and  oblige  all  parties,,  contrived  Schemes  of  reformation  that 
fatisfied  none;  and  left  the  rancorous  weeds  of  diffenSion 
unexterminated.  A  Skillful  legislator,  before  he  compiles 
laws  for  a  great  Ji  ate  ^  will  Study  the  manners,  and  prevailing 
difpolition  of  the  people;  becaufe  the  national  genius  will 
always  overbalance  the  legislative  authority.  But  when  he  is 
only  to  influence  a  fmall  body  of  citizens^  who  may  be  faid 
to  compofe  one  family,  enclofed  within  the  walls  of  the 
fame  city,  iefs  addrefs  is  requilite.  Lycurgus  oppofed  the 
Strength  of  his  Single  genius  to  that  of  the  Spartans  united ; 
nor  did  he  believe  it-  impracticable  to  interefl  them,  either 
by  hope  or  fear,  to  an  immediate  concurrence  in  the  revo- 
lution he  meditated;  whilft  his  courap-e  prompted  him  to 
form  the  daring  project  of  moulding  them  into  a  new  people. 

To  accomplish,  this,  Lycurgus  did  not  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  fet  aSide  the  conjunctive  authority  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  family  of  Hercules,  who  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  Lace- 
dsemon;  but  whilft  he  indulged  her  kings  in  the  enjoyment  of 
abfolute  power,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  he  reduced  them, 
within  the  walls  of  Sparta,  to  the  rank  of  private  citizens,  fub- 
mimve  to  the  laws.  It  was  with  the  people  that  this  legisla- 
tor entrulted  the  fovereign  power;  that  is  to  fay,  the  privi- 
lege to  make  laws ;  to  decide  war  or  peace ;  and  to  create 
magiflrates.  And,  in  order  to  remove  their  apprehenSions,  and 
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prevent  any  jealous  diftruftof  infringements  on  their  rights, 

which  might  introduce  an  oppreflive  democracy,   Lycurgus 

appointed  magiftrates   [e~\   who  were  to   free  them  from  the 

folicitude  of  watching  over  their  own  interefts.   He  alfo  Crea- 
te 

ted  a  fenate,  comoofed  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  experienced  ci- 
tizens \_f~\  in  the  republick.  This  refpeclable  body  exercifed 
the  offices  of  the  civil  magiftracy,  formed  a  council  for  the 
kings,  who  were  prohibited  from  undertaking  any  enterprize 
without  its  approbation ;  and  had  only  the  right  of  proposing 
in  the  publick  affemblies  fuch  points  as  were  neceffary  to  be 
debated. 

The  republick  of  Lycurgus  was  compofed  of  all  the  ex- 
cellencies in  the  different  modes  of  political  government. 
Here  democracy  was  exempt  from  thofe  defedls  which  are 
natural  to  it ;  becaufe  that  part  of  authority  which  a  free  peo- 
ple does  not  know  how  to  exercife,  and  always  abufes,  was 
delegated  to  felect.  magiftrates ;  leaving  the  Spartans  to  enjoy, 
without  alloy,  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  union  of  liber- 
ty and  patriotifm  in  a  popular  government.  Irrefolution,  ca- 
price, rage,  violence,  with  the  reft  of  the  evils  that  difturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  other  Grecian  ftates,  fubjecl  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  were  unknown  in  Sparta.  On  the  other  fide, 
the  regal  power,  and  the  fenatorial  authority  were  fo 
equally  balanced,  and  both  fo  fubordinate  to  thofe  of  the 
people,  as  left  no  room  to  fear  any  encroachments;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  enriched  that  republick  with  the  advantages 
peculiar  to  monarchy  and  aciftocracy.  The  eftablifhment  of 
a  fenate  rendered  the  popular  part  of  the  conftitution  able  to 

difcufs 

[e\  Plutarch  is  of  opinion  that  King  Theopompus,  130  years  after  the  death 
■of  Lycurgus,  created  the  Ephori,  in  order  to  reduce  the  too  exorbitant  power 
of  the  fenate.     An  opinion  that  does  not  feem  very  probable. 

[/]  „  Sixty  was  the  neceffary  age  for  a  feat  in  the  fenate,  the  number  of 
fenators  was  28,  and  their  feats  for  life.  Their  nomination  was  in  the  people,, 
and  every  citizen  had  an  equal  claim  to  that  honour, 
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difcufs  and  comprehend  its  real  intereft,  to  diftinguifh  the 
moil  eligible  principles  of  action,  and  to  perfevere  in  them. 
invariably.  In  the  field,  their  kings,  then  abfolute  princes-, 
procured  the  Spartans  that  celerity  and  diligence  in  martial 
operations,  which  is  the  foul  of  enterprize,  the  founda- 
tion of  military  fuccefs,  and  is  fcarcely  ever  attainable  by  the 
generals  of  a  free  people. 

However  great  the  wifdom  of  this  political  fyftem  might 
be,  Lycurgus  regarded  it  as  a  tottering  edifice,  till  his  regu- 
lations had  Strengthened  its  foundation  in  the  morals  of  the 
people.  Laws  are  calculated  to  form  the  manners,  but 
manners  muft  likewife  prote<£t  the  laws;  and  from  the  reci- 
procal action  of  both  parts,  this  judicious  legislator  expected 
the  perfection  of  his   work. 

What  indeed  availed  the  eflablimment  of  order,  if  avidity 
for  riches,  and  its  infeparable  companion  luxury,  the  fources 
of  inequality  among  citizens,  making  forne  tyrants,  others 
flaves,  were  fullered,  by  infenfible  degrees,  to  interrupt  the 
harmony  of  the  flate  ?  The  populace,  debafed  by  indigence, 
too  abject  to  difpute  their  fupremacy,  would  have  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  great  \  and  the  reigning  princes,  augment- 
ing the  channels  of  corruption,  would  have  panted  for  arbi- 
trary power.  In  order  to  render  his  countrymen  worthy  of  li- 
berty, Lycurgus  eftablifried  a  perfect  equality  in  fortune ;  but 
he  did  not  confine  his  views  to  a  new  divifion  of  land,  only. 

1  ins  had  been  but  a  temporary  advantage;  Nature  un- 
doubtedly,, neither  bellowed  on  every  Lacedemonian  the 
fame  pafllons,  nor  the  fame  induilry  in  the  improvement  of  his 
paternal  inheritance:  confequentiy  the  avaricious  muft  very 
foon  have  accumulated  poffefiions,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  indolence  or  prodigality  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Sparta, 
fo  circumflanced,   mull  have  fought  for  remedies ;   but  not 

D  findings 
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**~~*  finding,  perhaps,  another  ftate-phyfician  like  Lycurgus,  to  re- 
itore  the  vigour  of  her  confutation  in  this  critical  conjuncture, 
fhe  had  undoubtedly  funk  under  the  tumultuous  disorders  of 
anarchy,  or  at  leaf!  have  been  neceflitated  to  abrogate  her  falu- 
tary  institutions,   and  fubmit  to  a  new  fyftem  of  government. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  Lycurgus  prohibited  the 
ufe  of  gold  and  filver,  and  circulated  iron  money  in  his  re- 
publick.  Fie  prevailed  with  the  Spartans  to  dine  at  public k 
tables,  where  every  citizen  was  obliged  to  give  a  conftant  ex- 
ample of  the  ftricteft  temperance.  No  other  tools  were  to  be 
ufed  by  mechanics,  in  the  furniture  of  houfes,  but  the  faw 
and  the  hatchet.  In  a  word,  he  bounded  all  delires  by  the  in- 
difpenfable  demands  of  nature;  interdicting  all  commerce 
with  foreigners,  [g-]  From  this  period  the  luxurious  arts  fled 
from  Laconia;  the  inutility  of  riches  rendered  them  comtemp- 
tible ;  and  Sparta  might  be  conlidered  as  a  fortrefs  inacceffi - 
ble  to  corruption.  Her  children,  educated  by  the  irate,  were 
habituated,  from  infancy,  to  emulate  the  heroifm  of  their 
anceftors.  The  women,  who  introduce  efleminacy  of  manners 
into  more  other  countries,  were  formed,  here,  to  animate  and 
fupport  the  virtue  of  the  men.  Trained  to  the  molt  athletic 
exercifes,  their  temperament  became  ftrong  and  robuft,  fu- 
perior  to  the  native  delicacv  of  the  fex;  their  fouls  were 
formed  for  the  reception  of  patience,  courage,  fortitude,  and 
the  train  of  heroic  virtues.  The  love  of  poverty  necefTarily 
infpired  the  Lacedemonians  with  an  indifference  for  plunder- 
ing an  enemy,  or  rendering  him  tributary.  Their  fole  fubiift- 
ance  arofe  from  the  produce  of  their  lands ;   and,    having  no 

publick 

[g\  This  law  was  entitled  Xenelafias.  The  Lacedemonians  were  not  to  go 
out  of  their  own  territories,  unlefs  to  execute  fome  commifTion  of  the  republick. 
When  they  were  under  the  necefllty  of  admitting  a  foreigner,  they  appointed  a 
Proxenos,  a  kind  of  infpeclor,  to  attend  him;  who  watched  his  fteps.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  Pelopennefian  war,  that  they  relaxed  in  this  article. 
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publick  funds  to  have  recourfe  to,  it  was  impoffible  for  them 
to  maintain  a  foreign  war.  They  had  likewife  a  law  which 
retrained  them  from  giving  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  fo- 
reigners; [/6]  which,  of  courfe,  difabled  them  from  fupplying 
that  lofs  of  citizens,  which  even  victories  are  attended  with ; 
whilfr.  their  inability  to  avail  themfelves  of  any  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  war,  made  them  Angularly  attentive  to  the  prefervation 
of  peace.  But,  notwithstanding  the  propriety  and  efficacy  of 
thefe  motives  for  retaining  the  citizens  in  moderation,  Lycur- 
gus  feared  left  ambition  of  conquer!  (which  always  degene- 
rates into  avarice,  and  by  enriching  a  ftate  caufes  a  fabordi- 
nation  of  rank,)  fhould  undermine  the  principles  of  his  repub- 
lick.  He  therefore  enacted  a  law,  expreffly  forbidding  the 
Lacedemonians  to  take  arms,  unlefs  in  their  own  defence;  and 
enjoining  them  never  to  be  tempted,  by  the  advantage  of  vic- 
tory, to  the  purfuit  of  a  flying  enemy. 

Such  a  precaution,  in  appearance  extravagant,  was  yet  ne- 
ceffary;  for,  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  number  in  the  Lace- 
demonian army,  Lycurgus  had  given  Sparta  more  the  refem-- 
blance  of  a  camp  than  a  city.  Perpetually  occupied  in  martial 
exercifes,  all  other  employments  were  held  defpicable.  Every 
citizen  was  a  foldier,  in  whom  not  to  have  been  eager  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  country,  had  been  infamous.  Pollibly 
without  the  wife  reftriclions  already  mentioned,  the  Spartans, 
tranfported  by  valour,  might  have  made  an  improper  ufe,  for 
their  own  aggrandizement,  of  that  excellence  in  the  military 
art,  recommended  for  feif  defence.  The  love  of  fame  was  an 
illufion,  under  which  pafiions  of  a  different  nature  might  art- 
fully lurk;   and,  abforbed  in  finiiter  and  lucrative  views,   that 

D   2  moderation 

\h]  Herodotus  remarks,  that  the  Spartans  never  enrolled  but  two  foreigners 
in  their  hit  of  citizens  •,  Tifamenes,  and  his  brother  Egias,  during  the  Perfian  war. 
Commentators  fay  this  is  a  miftake,  and  that  they  granted  this  honour  to  four.' 
or  five  other  perfons. 
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moderation  had  foon  difappeared,  which  was  maintained  in 
Laced^mon  for  near  fix  hundred  years. 

The  defcription  I  have  given  of  this  republick,  will  make 
it  easily  conceived,  that  all  Greece  muft  regard  it  with  refpecT:, 
or  rather  with  admiration.  Hercules,  fays  Plutarch,  traverf- 
ed  the  globe,  and  with  his  club,  alone,  exterminated  its  ty- 
rants and  robbers ;  Sparta,  armed  with  virtuous  poverty,  ac- 
quired an  equal  empire  over  Greece !  her  juftice,  moderation, 
and  courage,  were  fo  univerfally  evident,  that,  without  the 
neceflity  of  arming  her  troops,  and  appearing  in  the  field, 
fhe  frequently  compofed  the  domestic  insurrections  of  Greece, 
by  the  mediation  of  a  fingle  ambaffador,  constrained  tyrants 
to  a  refignation  of  ufurped  authority,  and  terminated  diffe- 
rences between  particular  cities. 

This  mediative  power,  always  favourable  to  order,  facili- 
tated the  acknowledged  superiority  of  Sparta;  as  the  other 
Grecian  republicks  were  continually  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  her  protection.  Experiencing,  by  turns,  the  advantages 
of  her  friendly  interpofition,  none  of  them  refufed  to  be  di- 
rected by  her  advice.  What  a  noble  consideration  for  human 
nature,  that  a  nation  fhould  owe  its  greatnefs  folely  to  its 
love  of  juftice !  The  neighbouring  ftates  became  accuftomed 
to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Spartans,  becaufe  not  to  refpect 
their  wifdom,  had  been  an  impeachment  of  their  own.  Sparta 
infenfibly  arofe  to  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  Greece,  and 
enjoyed  the  incontestable  right  of  commanding  its  confede- 
rate forces. 

The  fecurity  of  Greece  appeared  folidly  eftablifhed  under 
the  aufpices  of  Lacedremon ;  nor  could  we  be  too  lavifh  of 
encomiums  on  this  political  arrangement,  fuppofing  the 
interior  strength  of  Greece  had  been  adequate  to  the  repel- 
ling an  invasion  from  a  formidable  enemy ;  or  that  the  situ- 
ation 
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ation,  and  fyftems  of  her  neighbours  could  have  been  ren- 
dered inmutable.  In  other  words,  if  the  provinces  of  Aria 
Minor  had  always  remained  inactive,  under  the  nervelefs  im- 
becility of  princes,  captivated  more  with  pleafure  than  with 
glory;  and  if  the  petty  principalities  on  the  European  fide 
had  continued  diffracted  with  thofe  inteffine  divisions  that 
rendered  them  contemptible,  But,  unfortunately  for  Greece, 
thisftate  of  inaction  among* the  neighbouring  powers  was  not 
permanent ;  whilft  the  original  principles  of  her  own  conffi- 
tution  confined  her  within  the  bounds  of  her  primitive  medi- 
ocrity. The  univerfal  genius  of  the  nation,  a  compofition  of 
that  of  particular  cities,  unaccustomed  to  covet  foreign  pofTef- 
fions,  had  banimed  from  their  imagination,  all  defire  of  con- 
quer!. Amongft  the  barbarians,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  paf- 
fions,  implanted  by  nature  in  the  human  heart,  which  ftimu- 
late  mankind  to  the  acquifition  of  new  territories,  were  un- 
repreffed  by  political  inltitutions,  and  confequently  paved 
the  way  to  revolutions.  The  advantage  of  fame,  muff  occa- 
sion the  ruin  of  others ;  and  Greece,  without  fuffering  the  leaft 
diminution  in  her  natural  force,  muff  yet  have  become  every- 
day comparatively  weaker,  from  the  augmentation  of  ffrength 
in  the  nations  around  her. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  Therniffocles  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian 
councels ;  one  of  thofe  men  whofe  prefcience  pierces  into  fu- 
turity, and  who,  to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  an  ancient  writer, 
"anticipates  events.  '  What  could  his  political  penetration 
have  difcovered  to  remedy  the  evil  I  am  pointing  out?  Would 
he  have  taught  the  Greeks  to  blufh  at  their  inertion;  have  flat- 
tered their  courage,  and,  by  expanding  their  views,  have 
tempted  them  to  engage  in  foreign  enterprizes?  Prudence 
muff  have  oppofed  fuch  a  meafure.  How  great  the  probabi- 
lity that  an  attempt  to  infpire  them  with  ambition,  would 

have 
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have  proved  dertructive  to  the  very  eflence  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  by  embroiling  the  feveral  republicks  v/ith  each 
other,  the  newly  awakened  rage  of  conqueft,  had  been  at- 
tended with  a  diverfity  of  interefts,  and  jealous  fufpicions, 
terminating  in  hatred,  which  would  have  rendered  their  coun- 
try an  eafy  prey  to  fome  foreign  prince.  But,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  fuch  a  conduct  might  not  have  been  productive 
of  the  confequences  I  have  deduced,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
a  man  fufficiently  enlightened  to  difcern  that  the  incapability 
of  Greece  to  extend  her  empire,  from  the  nature  of  her  poli- 
tical conftitution,  muff,  one  day  be  the  caufe  of  her  deftruction, 
mould  at  the  fame  time  be  fo  blind  as  to  make  a  fruitlefs  ef- 
fort to  engage  her  in  conquefts,  which,  though  they  might 
conduce  to  the  encreafe  of  power  in  the  community  at  large, 
could  not  have  enriched  every  particular  ftate?  A  diftant 
profpect  of  advantage  never  ftrikes  the  multitude;  and 
fchemes  of  general  utility  make  but  faint  imprefllons  on  men's 
minds.  Could  the  impetuolity  of  his  eloquence  even  have 
convinced  the  publick  affembly  of  Amphiclyons,  of  the 
neceffity  of  this  extenfion  of  territory,  .  the  obftacles  infe- 
parable  from  the  undertaking  had  very  foon  difgufted  them 
with  it;  and  they  would  have  quickly  reverted  to  their  original 
principles.  A  confederated  republick  may  maintain  a  defen- 
sive war  with  advantage;  becaufe  when  liberty  is  attacked 
the  grand  point,  "  how  to  defend  it?  "  is  fuperior  to  all  other 
confiderations,  and  reconciles  every  jarring  intereft.  Such  a 
war  may  be  conducted  with  that  deliberate  wifdom  which  is 
the  refult  of  combined  opinions ;  belides  that  an  apprehension 
of  impending  danger  precipitates  men  into  action,  and  forces 
them  to  overlook  a  thoufand  ceremonious  forms  that  are  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  indifpenfably  necellary.  An  offenfive 
wary  on  the  contrary,  is  fo  far  from  conciliating  the  fenti-- 

ments 
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merit's  of  a  people,  that  it  almofl  ever  divides  them ;  great 
activity  and  celerity  are  requiiite  in  its  profecution;  whilft 
the  fecret  fprings  that  give  motion  to  a  confederated  body, 
ad:  with  that  dilatory  circumfpeclion  fo  pernicious  to  en- 
terprize. 

Let  us  examine  the  conftitution  of  Greece  in  this  point  of 
view,  and  we  mail  eftimate  as  an  advantage  thefe  remains 
of  jealous  difcord,  which,  in  fpite  of  the  Spartan  authority, 
and  the  council  of  Amphiclyons,  fometimes  interrupted  her 
repofe.  Without  fuch  a  fermentation,  her  citizens,  ener- 
vated by  a  long  ceiTation  of  military  toils,  had  not  been  in 
a  capacity  to  defend  their  country  againft  foreign  invasions. 
It  was  to  domeftick  jealouiies,  fufpicions,  and  controverlies, 
that  Greece  was  indebted  for  commanders  and  foldiers,  whofe 
courage,  ability,  and  martial  difcipline  repaired  the  difad- 
vantages  arifino-  from  the  weaknefs  of  her   conftitution. 

Contracted  within  her  own  narrow  circle,  Greece  remain- 
ed inactive,  whilft  vail:  empires  were  already  eftablifhed  in 
Alia.  She  was,  perhaps,  even  ignorant  of  the  fuccefsful  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Medes  and  AiTyriaiis,  when  the  rapid  victories  of 
Cyrus  prefented  at  her  very  door  the  powerful  neighbour  de- 
ftined  hereafter  to  be  her  conqueror. 

The  hiftory  of  Cyrus,  as  tranfmitted  to  poflerity,  is  either 
too  much  disfigured  with  the  puerilities  related  by  Herodotus, 
or  too  much  embellimed  by  the  pen  of  a  philofopher,  who 
attended  lefs  to  the  authenticity  of  fa£ts,  than  the  conveyance 
of  inftruclive  examples,  to  future  monarchs,  how  to  deferve  a 
throne.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cambyfes  was  a  Perfian 
of  mean  extraction,  chofen  by  Ally  ages  to  be  the  hufband  of 
Mandana,  from  a  fuperftitious  regard  to  a  dream,  that  foretold 
he  mould  be  dethroned  by  his  grandfon.  The  obfcurity  of 
Cambyfes,  and  the  interval  of  time  before  Cyrus  could  be 

capable 
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"~"1  capable  of  difputing  the  crown,  were,  however,  infufficient 
reafons  for  difpelling  the  fears  of  his  timid  grandfather:  he 
therefore  commanded  that  Cyrus  mould  be  expofed,  but  he 
was  moil  miraculously  preferved ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Ana 
was  educated  like  a  fimple  iliepherd.  Yet,  in  that  occupation, 
his  greatnefs  of  foul  burft  through  the  cloud  that  enveloped 
it.  Deftined  for  a  throne  from  the  extraordinary  elevation  of 
his  genius,  his  playfellows  in  all  their  little  fports  refigned  to 
him  the  command.  By  gradual  fteps  he  became  monarch  of 
a  nation  whom  the  Medes  had  enflaved ;  his  remonftrances 
made  the  Perflans  blufh  at  their  chains,  and  ftill  more  at  the 
patience  with  which  they  fufTered  them  to  be  impofed.  He 
taught  them  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  inured  them  to  military 
hardiliips ;  raifed  the  ftandard  of  refinance,  declared  war 
againft  Media,  and  after  defeating  Aftyages  defpoiled  him  of 
his  kingdom. 

Xenophon  reprefents  the  ftory  in  a  very  different  manner. 
The  Perfians,  he  agrees,  were  not  a  numerous  race,  but  then 
they  were  laborious,  active,  vigilant,  and  excellent  foldiers. 
Surrounded  v/ith  nations  enervated  by  luxury,  Perfia  alone 
continued  invulnerable  to  the  [arrows  of  vice.  Cambyfes, 
equally  fubmifilve  to  the  laws  of  his  country  with  the  meaneft 
fubjecl,  reigned  o5/er  this  refpecliable  nation.  Cyrus  received 
from  his  father  an  education  equal  to  the  rank  he  filled,  and 
in  his  early  years  he  began  to  unfold  the  blofToms  of  thofe  vir- 
tues which,  conmtute  a  hero.  Aftyages  died  peacefully  on 
the  throne.,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cyaxares;  whilft 
Cyrus,  far  from  acting  as  a  chief  of  banditti,  or  an  ufurper, 
carried  on  a  war  to  eftablifh  the  crown  upon  his  uncle's  head, 
and  crufh  the  enemies  oi  Media,  where,  by  right  of  fucceili- 
on,   he  afterwards  became  legal  fovereign. 

On  which  ever  fide  truth  may  be,  thus  far  is  certain,  that 

Cyrus, 
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Cyrus,  fii  defervedly  attracting  the  admiratiom  of  all  Alia,  had 
the  fate  of  moft  extraordinary  perfonages,  whofe  lives  are 
crouded  with  a  train  of  marvellous  fictions,  in  proportion  as 
the  real  grandeur  of  their  actions  {lands  lefs  in  need  of  falfe 
embellifhments.  This  prince  led  an  obfcure  people  into  the 
full  blaze  of  glory.  The  conqueif.  of  Lydia  threw  into  his 
hands  the  wealth  of  Croefus  and  of  all  Afia-Minor.  He 
carried  the  war  into  Syria,  reduced  that  kingdom  to  a  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  Arabia;  overturned  the  empire  of  the  AfTy- 
rians,  befieged  and  took  Babylon;  and  extended  his  con- 
quefts  over  thofe  immenfe  tracts  of  country  which  are  bounded 
by  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Cafpian,  Euxine,  and  iEgean  feas, 
^Ethiopia,  and  the  Arabian  gulph. 

The  Greeks  fituated  on  the  coajfts  of  Afia-Minor,  contem- 
plated with  pleafure  the  defeat  of  Croefus,  whofe  tributaries 
they  were;  and  fuffering  revenge  to  caft  a  mill  before  their 
eyes,  were  infenlible  that  a  far  more  formidable  power  had 
arifen  from  his  ruins.  Their  prefumption  even  tempted  them. 
to  believe,  that  the  ardent  expreffions  of  zeal  they  teffiiied 
for  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Cyrus,  would  induce  him 
to  re-eftablifh  them  in  their  ancient  independence.  But  this 
hero,  not  finding  his  vanity  flattered  by  the  homage  of  cities 
already  on  the  verge  of  flavery,  would  not  treat  with  them  as 
allies,   but  as  fubjecls. 

From  henceforth  the  interefts  of  Greece  would  have  been 
connected  with  thofe  of  Perlia,  if  Cyrus,  who  was  a  ftranger 
even  to  the  name  of  Sparta,  had  not  refented  [z]  the  haugh^ 
tinefs  of  her  interposition  in  behalf  of  thefe  colonies.     He 

E  treated 

[f]  The  Grecian  colonies  having  implored  the  afiiftance  of  Laced^mon,  that 
republick  treated  Cyrus  as  fhe  would  have  done  one  of  the  ftates  of  Greece.  She 
fent  ambafladors  to  inform  him,  that  the  defendants  of  the  Greeks,  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  inhabited,  had  a  natural  right  to  freedom  •,  and  menaced, 
him  with  a  declaration  of  war,  if  he  committed  any  hoftilities  againft  them. 
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treated  their  temerity  with  contempt,  and  would  not  bellow 
on  the  Afiatic  Greeks  the  honour  of  fubduing  them  in  per- 
fon;  but,  leaving  the  care  of  their  reduction  to  his  lieutenants, 
was  occupied  in  different  quarters  with  more  important  en- 
terprizes.  It  was  time  Greece  mould  begin  to  be  fenfible  of. 
her  own  weaknefs,  and  that  her  liberty  was  endangered, 
though  not  deftroyed :  the  conqueror  of  Aiia  was  obeyed 
by  the  Lydians,  and  Perfia  was  become  too  formidable  to  the 
neighbouring  powers,  to  give  reafon  to  expect  me  mould  re- 
train her  views  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  Conque- 
rors, in  all  ages,  thirft:  after  univerfal  dominion ;  becaufe 
ambition  is,  in  its  nature,  incapable  of  enjoyment,  and  there- 
fore can  never  be  fatisfied;  winged  by  profperity  it  flies  in 
purfuit  of  new  conquefts.  Cambyfes,  who  fucceeded  Cy- 
rus, though  deficient  in  talents  proper  to  fupport  the  fplen- 
dor  of  a  crown,  was  not  permitted  to  indulge  his  natural 
indolence  of  temper.  Compelled  by  the  prevalent  influence 
of  the  people  to  attempt,  however  reluctantly,  great  actions, 
he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  appear  in  arms ;  and  the  ruin  of 
a  powerful  monarchy  was  an  enterprize  alone  worthy  the  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Cyrus.  If  Cambyfes  fpared  Greece,  it  was  becaufe 
he  thought  it  too  inconflderable  to  excite  his  ambition; 
whiiff.  Egypt  opened  a  more  brilliant  career  of  glory.  Af- 
ter completing  the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom,  the  Perflan 
monarchs  could  only  extend  their  empire  in  Africa,  or  Eu- 
rope ;  this  laft  quarter  of  the  globe  was  moft  adapted  to 
their  tafte ;  Greece  was  the  key  to  it ;  and  a  combination  of 
circum fiances  threatened  the  Greeks  with  an  invafion  from 
the  Perfians. 

At  this  critical  period,  the  colonies  eftablifhed  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Afia-Minor,  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  flavery,  flat- 
tered themfelves  with  the  hope  of  recovering  their  freedom; 

and 
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and  their  extreme  confidence  in  this  hope,  unfortunately 
ipurred  them  on  to  hazard  every  thing  for  its  attainment. 
Ariftagoras,  a  man  whofe  vain  temerity  equalled  his  ambi- 
tion, beheld  with  delight  this  fpirit  of  independency  kind- 
ling and  diffufing  itfelf  among  the  colonies;  but  before  he 
gave  motion  to  its  fire,  he  was  defirous  of  intereffing  Greece 
in  the  fuccefs  of  his  fcheme.  Though  the  Spartans  had  at 
length  comprehended,  how  much  it  imported  them  manage 
with  policy  fo  formidable  a  neighbour  as  the  king  of  Perfia* 
and  therefore  were  deaf  to  his  folicitations,  Ariftagoras  found 
the  Athenians  more  pliant  and  accefUble. 

Athens  held  the  fecond  rank  in  the  eftimation  of  Greece, 
diftinguifhed  by  courage,  wealth,  and  induftry,  but  {till 
more  peculiarly  by  an  elegance  of  manners,  and  a  fingular 
gracefulnefs  of  behaviour,  which  the  Greeks  could  not  forbear 
regarding  with  admiration,  though  they  were  wife  enough  to, 
give  the  preference  to  more  efTential  qualities.  Naturally- 
vain,  impetuous,  volatile,  and  inconftant,  fhe  believed  her- 
felf,  I  know  not  on  what  foundation,  deftined  for  univerfal 
empire.  Every  citizen  engaged  by  oath  to  regard,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  republick,  whatever  country  produced  corn,, 
vines,  and  olive  trees.  Athens  no  fooner  tailed  the  fweets  of 
domeftick  tranquillity,  than  fhe  was  eager  to  interrupt  it  by 
engaging  in  foreign  difTeniions.  Impatient  for  action,,  fhe 
could  not  endure  the  laflitude  of  repofe ;  and  her  refflefs  am- 
bition muff,  much  earlier  have  overturned  the  political  fy- 
ftem  of  Greece,  if  the  form  of  her  own  government  had  ad- 
mitted of  purfuing  an  enterprize  with  conffancy.  But  this 
republick  is  compared,  by  Polybius,  to  a  fhip  without  a  pi- 
lot, where  every  man  fteers.  the  helm  as  he  pleafes;.  <c  One 
<•'  party,  fays  he,  is  for  continuing  the  voyage;  another  is, 
w  for  landing  at  the  neareft  more;  thefe lower  the  top  fails;. 
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"  thofe  put  on  all  the  fail  they  can:  and  amidft  this  fcene  of 
"  confulion,  the.  fhip,  driven  at  the"  mercy  of  the  winds, 
"  without  any  regular  defoliation,  is  every  moment  in  dan- 
45  ger  of  fplitting  upon  a  rock.  " 

The  Athenians  had  freed  themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  Pi- 
fiilratus ;  and  Hippias,  the  laft  of  their  tyrants,  had  found 
an  afylum,  and  even  a  diflinguiihed  protection,  from  Arta- 
pharnes,  governor  of  Lydia,  at  the  very  time  Ariftagoras  was 
foliciting  their  afTiftance  in  favour  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks;  of 
whom  the  greater  part  derived  their  origin  from  Attica.  The 
intoxication  of  recovered  liberty,  warm  with  refentment 
againft  Perfia,  precipitated  the  Athenians  into  a  flep  which  led 
to  their  own  deftru&ion.  They  complied  with  the  requefl  of 
the  colonies,  who  revolted  from  the  Perfian  government,  laid 
fiege  to  the  city  of  Sardis,  and  reduced  it  to  afhes.  Darius, 
who  after  putting  the  impofter  Smerdis  to  death,  had  taken 
pofTeflion  of  the  throne  of  Perfia,  would  not  fuffer  this  rafh- 
nefs  to  pafs  with  impunity;  after  reducing  to  obedience  the 
iilands  on  the  borders  of  Alia,  he  refolved  to  extend  his  re- 
fentment to  Greece  itfelf;  where  he  difpatched  heralds  to 
demand  in  his  name,  Earth  and  Water.  Far  from  repent- 
ing of  their  procedure,  the  Athenians  refufed  to  do  him  ho- 
mage, and  prepared  for  war ;  marching  with  the  utmoff.  con- 
fidence to  meet  the  Perfians,  whom  they  defeated  at  Marathon. 
Such  was,  I  will  not  fay  the  foundation  of  the  Perfian  war 
carried  on  fome  years  afterwards  by  Xerxes,  but  the  firft  in- 
ftance  of  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations;  unavoidable, 
if  we  confider  the  ambition  and  fituation  of  Perfia,  oppofed 
to  the  arrogance  of  Greece;  and  which,  if  the  Athenians  had 
equalled  the  Spartans  in  prudence,  would  not  have  been  fo 
rafhly  commenced.  Xerxes  employed  four  years  in  prepa- 
ring for    his  expedition,  in   which  the  whole  force  ofAfia 

was 
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was  colle&ed.  His  land  army,  according  to  Herodotus, 
consisted  of  feventeen  hundred  thoufand  foldiers ;  and  his  na- 
val troops  amounted  to  five  hundred  thoufand  men.  Twelve 
fhips  of  war  were  appointed  for  the  convoy  of  three  thoufand 
tranfport  vefTels.  Probably  this  enumeration  is  exaggerated; 
but  other  writers  agree,  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  fuffici- 
ently  considerable  to  have  afpired  to  the  conqueit  of  Europe. 

If  I  am  not  lingular  in  my  opinion,  it  appears  lefs  aftonifhing 
that  the  Greeks,  after  an  advantage  over  Darius,  in  a  battle 
where  viftory  or  ruin  was  the  alternative,  mould  then  form' a 
refolution  of  future  resistance,  when  they  muff,  perceive  the 
distant  ftorm  that  threatened,  and  had  it  in  their  power  to 
divert  its  fury  by  foothing  him  with  refpe&ful  fubmiflion. 
But  the  native  loftinefs  of  their  fouls ;  their  enthusiastic  love 
of  liberty ;  their  inveterate  aversion  to  monarchy,  induced 
them  to  prefer  death  to  the  Perfian  government. 

We  are  unable,  in  the  prefent  age,  to  form  any  idea  what 
it  is  to  conquer  a  nation  of  free  men.  Since  the  general  efta- 
blifhrnent  of  monarchical  government  in  Europe,  the  people 
are  no  longer  citizens,  but  fubjects ;  they  are  more  occupied 
with  the  acquisition  of  wealth  for  themfelves  than  for  the 
state ;  war  is  kindled  in  provinces,  accustomed  to  obedience, 
and  it  would  be  an  abfurdity  to  expect  to  meet  with  men, 
who,  to  avoid  exchanging  one  monarch  for  another,  would 
fall  a  facrifice  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  country. 

Several  writers,  I  know,  have  'fancied  they  have  given  a 
fatisfactory  explication  of  the  extraordinary  conclusion  of  the 
Median  war,  Sparta,  fay  they,  was  then  devoutly  attached 
to  the  feverely  rigid  institutions  of  Lycurgus ;  and  all  her  ci- 
tizens were  equally  brave  with  thofe  three  hundred  heroes, 
who  fell  voluntary  victims  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae. 
Athens,  I  agree  with  them,  had  never  been  in  fo  flourifhing  a 

situation ; 
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situation;  though  cherifhing  within  her  bofom  the  feeds  of 
>r  thofe  divisions  which  were  formerly  the  bane  of  her  tranquil- 

(Tfl  ^  lity.    She  had  few  other  laws  than  thofe  of  Solon,  a  legislator 

fo  [/£]  unenlightened  that  he  himfelf  lived  be  to  a  witnefs  of  the 
tyranny  whirls  overturned  Iris  republick.  In  a  word,  though 
the  popular  power  was  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  re- 
gularity and  decency,  it  is  certain  the  multitude,  at  that  pe- 
riod, acted  with  wifdom;  which  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
an  extraordinary  change  in  the  manners  of  the  people  during 
the  ufurpation  of  Piiiftratus,  fufficiently  forcible  to  supply 
the  defect  of  their  laws.  The  restoration  of  liberty  had  been 
the  fole  object  that  engrofTed  their  attention ;  they  disregarded 
every  other  consideration,  and,  inflamed  with  redoubled  love 
.  for  their  country,  when  they  emerged  from  ilavery  to  free- 
dom, the  magistrates  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  republick 
with  a  zeal  that  excited  univerfal  emulation ;  and  which, 
in  banifhing  intrigue  and  cabal,  rewarded  only  talents  and 
magnanimity. 

Historians  have  undoubtedly  reafon  to  affirm,  that  nothing 
was  impossible  for  Athens  to  accomplish,  after  the  glory  me 
had  acquired  at  Marathon;   but  are  they  to  be  credited  when 
they  represent  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  as  fo  many  citizens  ren- 
dered 

[&]  Solon,  fays  Plutarch,  only  palliated  the  diibrders  in  his  republick.  Some 
of  his  laws  are  wife,  but  there  is  no  correfpondent  relation  between  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  founded,  and  the  end  they  are  to  attain- ;  nay,  frequendy  there 
is  amanifeft  contradi&ion.  For  inftance-,  Solon  difobliged  the  rich,  by  his  law 
for  the  abolidon  of  debts;  and  the  poor,  by  rejecting  their  petition  for  a  new 
divifion  of  lands.  In  order  to  gratify  the  nobles,  he  confined  the  offices  of  magi- 
ftracy  to  fuch  whole  eftates  produced  two  hundred  meafures  of  corn,  oil,  or  wine. 
•This  enraged  the  populace.  The.  nobles,  on  their  fide,  could  not  br.ook  the 
privilege  the  people  enjoyed  of  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  the  magiflrates.  The 
talk  would  be  endlefs  to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  £very  law  of  Solon. 
His  democratical  fyftem  was  monftrous,  in  one  inftance -;■  that  the  people,  as 
fupreme  legislators,  directed  the  execution  of  the  laws  abroad  and  at  home.  After 
the  fall  of  Pififtratus,  Ariftides  got  a  law  paffed  by  which  every  citizen  might 
arrive  at  the-  magiftracy.. 
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dered  defperate  by  their  zeal  for  liberty  ?  warriors  enured  to 
the  regular  feverity  of  military  difcipline  ?  whilft.  the  foldiers 
of  Xerxes  are  painted  lefs  like  men,  than  women,  effemina- 
ted by  luxury  and  floth  ?  Whereas  the  fact  was,  that  feveral 
republicks,  taking  it  for  granted  that  opposition  was  in  vain, 
abjectly  courted  his  favour.  In  regard  to  the  troops  of  Per- 
fia,  it  is  certain  that  Cambyfes,  by  his  expedition  againlt  Ethi- 
opia, [/]  and  Ammonia,  and  Darius  in  his  Scythian  war, 
had  loft  the  choiceft  of  them.  One  muft  neverthelefs  agree, 
that  a  nation  always  engaged  in  war  could  not  be  long  defi- 
cient in  foldiers.  The  warlike  regulations  of  Cyrus  ftill  fub- 
iifted,  and  Darius,  the  fucceffor  of  Cambyfes,  was  a  prince 
of  difringuifhed  merit.  Herodotus  informs  us,that  the  Per- 
sians efteemed  virtue;  and  that  valour  ferved  as  a  degree^  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  honours.  In  their  wars,  many  in- 
dividuals gave  examples  of  uncommon  bravery,  and  the  whole 
regiments  were  excited  to  emulation.  Impartially  fpeaking, 
though  the  empire  of  Cyrus  was  evidently  immerfed  in  le- 
thargic corruption,  when  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Alex- 
ander, there  is  little  probability  of  its  being  infected,  fo  early 
as  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  with  any  of  thofe  vices  with  which 
Xenophon  reproaches  it  in  fucceeding  times.   \jn\ 

Nor  do  the  firft  fucceffes  of  the  revolters  prove  any  thing 
derogatory  to  the  Perfian  courage.  The  reafon  the  country 
was  unfortified  on  their  fide,  was  becaufe  Perfia  had,  natu- 
rally, no  caufe  to  apprehend  an  attack  from  its  own  fubjects. 

But 

[/]  In  order  to  pafs  from  Egypt  to  Ethiopia,  it  was  neceffary  to  traverfe  vaft 
defarts ;  and  Cambyfes  had  taken  no  meafures  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  army,  du- 
ring its  march;  the  foldiers,  fays  Herodotus,  having  fed  upon  their  beafts  of 
burthen,  and  horfes,  were  driven  to  the  extremity  of  devouring  each  other. 
A  fecond  army,  fent  to  fubdue  the  Ammonians,  was  overtaken  in  the  plains  of 
Africa  by  a  whirlwind,  that  buried  it  under  mountains  of  fand.  Darius,  favs  the 
the  fame  writer,  loft  a  great  many  men,  likewife,  in  his  Scythian  expedition. 

]>]     See  the  Cyropadia,  laft  chapter  of  the  laft  book. 
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r  But  after  Darius  marched  his  forces  to  punifh  the  Afiatic 
Greeks,  did  he  not  warn  away  with  their  blood  the  affront  he 
had  received?  Grant  that  the  battle  of  Marathon  decided  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Grecian  foldiery,  and  the  incapability  of 
the  Perfians  to  conquer,  unaffifted,  why  muft  this  conviction 
render  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  unfuccefsful  ?  He  had  all  the 
Greeks  of  Afia,  and  the  iflands  to  reinforce  his  army,  except- 
ing the  Seriphians,  Sephnians,  and  Melians.  Several  Euro- 
pean nations  joined  him;  and  although  the  general  aflem- 
bly  of  Greece  had  fentenced  thofe  who  enlifted  under  the 
ftandards  of  the  barbarians  to  decimation,  yet  did  not  the 
inhabitants  of  Dolopia,  Perrhoebia,  Theflalia,  Magnefia, 
Achaia,  Locria,  Thebes,  and  the  greater  part  of  Beotia, 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  court  of  Perfia  ? 

By  a  refolution  to  facrifice  men  to  fuccefs,  Xerxes  gained 
the  pafs  of  Thermopylae:  the  fame  fyftem,  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances,  would  always  have  been  productive  of  the  fame  advan- 
tages. The  more  accurate  our  obfervations  are  upon  the  in- 
equality of  ftrength  between  the  two  nations,  the  inconve- 
niencies  Greece  was  expofed  to  from  the  nature  of  her  confti- 
tution,  and  the  few  refourfes  fhe  had  to  confide  in,  the  more 
we  muft  be  convinced  of  the  improbability  fbe  mould  efcape 
the  impending  ruin!  What  faved  her,  then,  was  the  fupe- 
rior  genius  of  Themiftocles  and  Paufanias,  to  that  of  Xerxes 
and  Mardonius.  A  comparative  view  of  the  characters  of 
thefe  great  men  can  alone  explain  the  unexpected  conclufion 
of  the  Median  war. 
•jtja/q^uJ  Themiftocles  was  born  with  an  infatiable  thirft  for  glory ; 
and  fo  impatient  was  he  to  fignalize  himfelf,  that  his  emula- 
tion to  rival  the  fame  of  Miltiades,  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, is  faid  to  have  broken  his  reft.  In  Themiftocles  were 
coUe&ed  all  the  qualifications  that  conftitute  the  hero,  and 

the 
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the  great  man :  and  according  to  the  eulogium  of  Thucydides,  r^""T 
none  ever  deferved,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  admiration  of 
pofterity.  With  courage  proof  againft  furprize,  he  had  pru- 
dence in  removing  obftacles,  adequate  to  penetration  in  fore- 
feeing  them;  and  the  united  influence  of  thefe  qualities  ren- 
dered him  fuperior  to  all  events. 

Whilft  Greece  revelled  in  joy  for  the  humiliation  of  Dari- 
us,  Themiftocles  regarded  the  battle   of  Marathon,    only  as 
the   prelude  to  an   approaching  ftorm.      A_ deniocratical  re-         <p 
J^ublickjs  jilways  too  much  o^upiejij^kfi_d^  ~ 

ment,  to  attend  to  futurity;.  ThemifLocies  was  particularlv 
careful  of  interrupting  the  temporary  intoxication  of  his 
countrymen,  with  apprehenfions  of  future  vengeance,  on  the 
fide  of  Perfia ; .  elated  with  victory  as  the  Athenians  then 
were,  they  would  have  ridiculed  his  precaution,  or  perhaps 
have  pronounced  it  criminal :  he  therefore  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  popular  prepofTefHon  in  his  favour^  as  well 
as  of  the  arrogance  profperity  is  apt  to  infpire,  in  order  to  ex- 
afperate  them  againft  vEgina,  then  the  moff.  powerful  mara- 
time  ftate  in  Greece.  He  infeniibly  led  the  Athenians  into  a 
war,  and  under  pretence  of  profecuting  it  vigorously,  he 
formed  a  powerful  marine,  capable  not  only  of  defending  his 
own  republick,   but  the  reft  of  Greece  from  invafions. 

Suppofmg  the  court  of  Perfia  abfolutely  refolved  on  aveng- 
ing its  difgrace  at  Marathon,  Greece  had  no  way  to  avoid 
deftruction  but  from  the  affiftance  of  a  powerful  fleet;  to 
convince  ourfelves  of  this,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  recoiled: 
the  Situation  of  a  country,  divided  into  diftridts,  bordering 
on  the  fea  fhore.  So  long  as  the  coafts  of  Greece  remained 
defencelefs,  Xerxes  was  at  liberty  to  make  defcents  wherever 
hepleafed;  in  thefe  circumstances,  equally  at  a  lofs  where 
to  aflemble  their   forces,  or  make  the  ftrongeft  renftance, 

F  every 
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every  republick  would  naturally  have  confined  its  attention 
to  repelling  the  enemy  in  its  own  territories.  The  Greeks, 
inftead  of  being  warmed  with  that  glorious  emulation  which 
produced  fuch  prodigies  of  valour,  from  the  united  efforts  of 
a  numerous  and  regularly  difciplined  army,  muft  have  been 
drawn  out  in  feperate  detachments  through  neceflity,  when, 
confeious  of  inferior  ftrength,  defpairing  of  afliftance,  and 
abandoned  to  timidity,  Xerxes  would  have  gained  an  eafy 
conqueft.  This  Themiftocles  forefaw  and  prevented.  A 
man  of  lefs  enlarged  conceptions  would  have  been  contented 
with  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  Attica ;  with  eftablifhing 
her  fortifications,  arfenals,  and  military  fhores,  on  folid  foun- 
dations. But,  more  extenfive  in  his  plan,  Themiftocles  re- 
garded Greece  itfelf  as  the  true  bulwark  of  the  Athenians. 
The  whole  muft  be  defensible,  or  Athens  is  no  more!  In 
feeming  to  facrihxe  his  republick  to  the  general  intereft,  he 
inftruclied  the  Greeks  how  to  preferve  it  by  naval  armaments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  mankind  has  enough  attended  to 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Athenians  in  this  inftance ;  when  re- 
signing their  city  to  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  they  removed 
their  wives,  their  children,  with  the  aged  and  decrepit  citi- 
zens, to  Salamin  and  Troezene;  voluntarily  quitting  their 
paternal  feats  to  take  refuge  in  fhips,  conftrudied  with  the 
rude  materials  of  their  houfes.  A  refolution  fo  unexampled 
of  which  few  perlbns  were  capable  of  comprehending  the 
wifdom,  prefented  to  the  multitude,  nothing  but  a  terrible 
and  mortifying  profpedt  of  flight,  or  inevitable  ruin.  To  be 
able  to  form  a  competent  judgment  of  the  obftacles  Themif- 
tocles had  to  furmount,  ere  he  could  prevail  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  abandon  their  habitations,  their  temples,  their 
Gods,  and  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors,  it  is  necefiary  to  car- 
ry our  thoughts  back  to  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  and  to> 
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•be  converfant  in  all  their  national  prejudices.  That  univer- 
sality of  genius,  which  Themiftocles  was  endowed  with, 
c-ould  alone  have  faved  Greece,  at  this  period,  from  destruc- 
tion. His  difcriminating  mind,  fraught  with  the  moft  ele- 
vated ideas,  knew  how  to  arrange  all  the  various  combinati- 
ons of  refined  policy.  He  had  recourfe  to  addrefs,  infinuation 
and  intrigue,  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  men  incapable  of 
conviction.  To  raife  the  multitude  to  his  own  fcale  of  reafon 
was  impracticable;  authority  muft,  therefore,  be  employed, 
religion  muft  be  interefted,  the  Gods  muft  interpofe,  and 
Greece  become  prolific  of  oracles  favourable  to  his  defigns. 

After  forcing  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae,  the  Persians  dif- 
perfed  their  troops  over  the  country :  fubduing  all  before  them 
as  far  as  the  Peloponnefus ;  Xerxes  purpofed  forcing  an  en- 
trance through  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth.  The  Greeks  col- 
lected all  their  ftrength  on  that  fide.  Animated  by  defpair, 
they  formed  a  plan  of  defence  worthy  of  their  military  genius. 
But  how  vain  had  been  refiftance,  if  the  enemy's  fleet  had 
made  powerful  diver fions  along  the  coafts  of  Peloponnefus 
and  by  that  means  encouraged  thofe  nations  to  appear  in  arms 
who  held  private  intelligence  with  Perfia?  \_n\  Corinth,  I 
grant,  ftill  refilled  the  attacks  of  the  Perfians,  but  that  city, 
acting  only  on  the  defenfive,  crouded  with  citizens,  fur- 
rounded  with  innumerable  invaders  by  fea  and  land,  muft 
very  fhortly  have  experinced  all  the  horours  of  famine. 

To  oppofe  the  Perfian  navy,  Greece  had  no  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fourfcore  vefTels;  the  commander,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lacedemonians,  was  a  man  incapable  of  fup- 
porting  the  rank  afiigned  him.  Whether  Eurybiades,  con- 
scious of  his  inferiority  in  number,  and  liftening  to  the  fug- 
geftions  of  fear,  thought  himfelf  always  too  near  the  enemy;  or 
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whether  he  abfurdly  apprehended  the  fafety  of  Peloponnefus 
would  he  lefs  endangered,  by  hovering  with  his  fleet  upon 
the  coaftj  he  came  to  a  resolution  to  abandon  the  ftraits  of 
Salamin.  Thcmiftocles  oppofed  this  dcfign  with  extreme 
carneftnefs,  endeavouring  to  convince  him,  it  was  only  within 
this  arm  of  the  fea  that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  fuperiority  of  Xerxes ;  clearly  demonftrating  that  his 
advantageous  fituation  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  difturbing 
the  operations  of  the  enemy,  without  the  leaft  hazard  to  him- 
felf.  Thefe  remonftrances  proving  ineffectual,  Themifto- 
cles,  as  is  generally  known,  found  it  impoflible  to  fruftrate 
the  project  of  the  timid  and  foolifh  Eurybiades,  any  other 
way  than  by  afliiming  the  character  of  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, in  giving  fecret  information  to  Xerxes ,  that  the  Greeks 
meditated  an  efeape,  and  his  attack  muft  be  fudden,  if  he 
was  defirous  to  cut  off"  their  retreat  on  the  Peloponnefian  fide. 

Xerxes  fell  into  the  fnare;  and  Eurybiades  was  compelled 
to  fight.  The  Grecian  mips,  which,  from  the  narrownefs  of 
the  ftrait,  could  not  be  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  were  at 
liberty  to  act  in  concert;  whilft  the  Perlians  loft  the  advan- 
tage of  their  naval  ftrength,  as  only  a  fmall  number  of  fhips 
could  engage  at  a  time;  and  the  firft  line  of  battle  being  de- 
feated, communicated  diforder  and  confulion  to  the  reft  of 
the  fleet,   which  was  quickly  difperfed  by  the  Greeks. 

What  gave  a  deciiive  turn  to  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
the  daftardlinefs  of  Xerxes.  His  lofs,  it  is  true,  was  conside- 
rable, but,  in  collecting  the  Scattered  remains  of  his  fleet, 
were  there  not  ftill  mips  enough  to  render  him  mafter  of  the 
fea?  why  was  he  fo  foon  intimidated?  his  land  army  ftill 
unrepulfed,  and  almoft  the  whole  country  of  Greece  reduced ! 
and,  had  not  this  prince  been  the  moft  inattentive  and 
infatuated    man  breathing,    could  he  have    been  a  fecond 
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time  the  dupe  of  Themiflocles?  Common  reafon  had  r^*n 
informed  him,  that  the  Greeks  would  never  act  fo  impolitic 
cally,  as  to  break  down  the  bridge  he  had  thrown  over  the 
Bofphorus;  which  by  cutting  off  all  poflibility  of  retreat, 
muft  reduce  a  powerful  enemy  to  the  alternative,  either  to 
conquer  or  die!  However  innumerable  the  armies  of  fuch 
a  general  as  Xerxes  may  be,  they  are  but  impotent  fhadows, 
when  oppofed  by  a  Themiflocles !  The  mofl  formidable 
troops  under  an  unfkilful  leader,  are  like  the  many  club  of 
Hercules  in  the  hand  of  an  infant,  unable  to  wield  it.  Xerxes 
had  recourfe  to  flight;  and,  in  leaving  Mardonius  in  Greece, 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thoufand  foldiers,  excluflve  of 
'the  allies,  he  thought  lefs  of  fubduing  the  country,  than  of 
fecuring  his  own  retreat,  and  preventing  the  Greeks  from 
purfuing  him  into  Alia.  f/        /        ]  j 

The  army  of  Mardonius  was  yet  flrong  enough  to  have  \  //l&T'"'*7 
intimidated  the  Greeks,  had  they  been  lefs  elated  with  their 
recent  efcape  from  one  far  more  tremendous;  the  Per  flans 
became  defpicable,  in  their  eyes,  after  the  retreat  of  Xerxes; 
they  thought  themfelves  affured  of  victory,  whenever  they 
engaged ;  and  their  difmayed  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
gan to  defpair  of  fuccefs.  But  this  confidence  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  defpondency  on  the  other,  being  alike  found- 
ed in  imaginary  ftrength  and  weaknefs,  it  required  uncom- 
mon prudence  in  the  Greeks  to  prevent  their  engaging  in 
ram  and  extravagant  fkirmifhes ;  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  any  of 
which,  might,  by  degrees,  have  revived  the  drooping  cou- 
rage of  the  Perfians,  and  taught  Mardonius  to  recollect  that 
fuperiority  in  number,  he  feemed  totally  to  have  forgot.  The 
prefervation  of  Greece  entirely  depended  upon  military  judg-  >o  (/%ytf£d. 
ment;  and  in  this  particular  Paufanias,  who  commanded  ia  *-' & 
-  chief,  infinitely  excelled  Mardonius. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  Paufknias,  dazzled,  afterwards> 
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by  the  prefents  and  promifes  of  Xerxes,  not  only  betrayed 
the  interests  of  his  country,  but  even  afpired  to  become  the 
tyrant  of  it ;  I  will  even  add,  that,  difcouraged  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  enterprize,  and  unfurniflied  with  mental  refour- 
ces,  the  firft  ftep  he  engaged  in  was  followed  by  repentance: 
deftitute  of  fteadinefs  to  determine  him,  either  to  relinquifh 
or  purfue  his  deligns,  this  weak,  irrefolute,  cowardly  difpofi- 
tion  puts  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  ignominy  of  his  character 
as  a  politician.  He  fought  to  confirm  his  wavering  purpofe  by 
the  help  of  accomplices ;  and,  as  if  he  wifhed  to  divert  himfelf 
of  the  fatigues  of  acting  a  firft  part,  he  tempted  the  fidelity 
of  Themiftocles ;  without  difcerning,  that  mould  this  great 
man  be  infamous  enough  to  become  his  aflbciate,  he  would  *> 
infallibly  ravifh  from  him  all  the  fruits  of  his  treafon. 

Yet,  however  defpicable  Paufanias  appears  as  a  ftateiman, 
he  was  one  of  thofe  complicated,  and  not  uncommon  charac- 
ters, who  are  great  or  little,  regarded  in  different  points  of 
view,  and  merit  a  pretty  equal  fhare  of  our  admiration  and 
contempt.  If  nature  had  been  niggardly  to  him  of  the  faga- 
-cious  talents  of  a  great  politician,  fhe  was  lavifh  in  the  military 
ones  of  a  complete  general.  Whilft  Mardonius  was  puz- 
zled which  way  to  act,  negotiating  when  he  mould  have 
fought,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  employing  his  for- 
ces to  advantage,  Paufanias  was  active,  vigilant,  and  intre- 
pid, at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  penetrates  the  designs  of 
Mardonius,  furrounds  him  with  ambufhes,  prefies  him  on  all 
fides,  and  reduces  him  at  laft  to  the  neceflity  of  engaging 
the  Greeks  at  Platasae,  a  confined  fpot  of  ground,  where 
numbers  were  of  little  advantage,  and  from  whence  forty ; 
thoufand  Persians  only  efcaped,  of  that  mighty  army,  under 
the  conduct  of  Artabazus,  leaving  the  reft  of  their  country- 
men on  the  field  of  battle.. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  very  day  that  Paufanias  was  victorious  at  Platan,  r*""^ 
Leotychides,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Xantippus,  an1  Athenian 
general,  gained  a  complete  advantage  over  the  Perfians,  at 
Myeale.  The  Spartan  chief,  unacquainted  with  what  paffed 
in  Greece,  artfully  propagated  a  report  along  the  coafts  of 
Ana,  that  Mardonius  Was  defeated;  andthat^  as  the  Greeks 
were  preparing  to  free  their  couutry  from  barbarian  bondage, 
they  expected  the  colonies  would  fecond  fo  generous  an  at- 
tempt. Diodorus  remarks,  it  was  neither  the  Valout  of  the 
Greeks,  nor  their  fkill  in  war,  which  gained  them  the  vic- 
tory at  Myeale;  the  event  was  doubtful ,  till  the  Samiaris, 
and  Milefians  decided  it,  by  going  over  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Perfians  were  alarmed  by  this  defection,  which  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  that  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  who  joined 
their  European  countrymen,  to  defeat  the  common  enemy. 

Xerxes,  who  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  Sardis,  no 
fooner  was  informed  that  his  army  was  entirely  routed,  than, 
alarmed  for  his  own  fafety, .  he  retreated  to  Eebatana ;  com- 
municating the  contagion  of  his  fear  to  all  his  fubjects.  Af- 
ter afpiring  to  univerfal  monarchy,  this  prince  now  defpaired 
of  retaining  pofTeflion  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  immensity  of  their  preparations,  for  the  re- 
duction of  Greece,  the  Perfians  felt  the  impotence  of  their 
arms  after  this  defeat.  Salamin,  Plataeae,  Myeale,  recalled 
the  remembrance  of  former  difgraces  in  the  Ethiopian,  Am- 
monian,  and  Scythian  expeditions.  Thofe  fentiments  of 
grandeur  and  courage,  which  Cyrus  bequeathed  as  an  inhe- 
ritance to  his  fucceffors,  were  totally  effaced,  and  Xerxes 
had  nothing  to  leave  to  poflerity  but  an  example  of  the  moft 
abject  cowardice. 

There  never  happened  in  any  nation,  but  particularly  in 
a  confederated  republick,  an  event  of  equal  importance  with 

this 
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this  I  am  now  relating,  without  occasioning  fome  revolution 
in  its  political  fyflem.  The  more  the  Greeks  were  fenfible  of 
the  advantage  of  concord  during  the  war  with  Xerxes,  the 
more  clofely  mould  they  have  drawn  the  bonds  of  alliance 
and  amity  after  his  overthrow.  But,  unhappily,  fuc- 
cefs  gave  birth  to  new  paflions  in  the  breafts  of  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians ;  and  new  interefts  arofe  amongft  the  other 
ftates  of  Greece ;  till  by  degrees  the  hatred  of  the  two  rival 
republicks  grew  more  inveterate ;  their  diffeniions  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  ruin ;  and  in  fome  meafure  revenged  the 
afhes  of  the  Periian  empire. 


END      OF      BOOKI. 
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SUMMARY 
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BOOK       II. 

Of  Revolutions  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Greece^  confequent  to 
the  Media?t  war. — Athens  becomes  the  ruling  power. — Re- 

jleElions  on  its  inter ejls. — Examen  of  the  adminifration  of 
Cimon    and   Pericles. — Of   the    Peloponnefan    war. — The 

fupreme  power  of  Athens  overturned  by  the  Spartans. — 
The  authority  ofLacedcemon^  incapable  to  fupport  itfelf. — 
Of  the  Theban  glory  under  the  aufpices  of  Epaminondas. 

REE  CE  entirely  confined  her  attention  within 
the  circle  of  domeftick  affairs,  precedent  to  the 
rupture  with  Xerxes;  had  little  or  no  intercourfe 
with  her  colonies,  nor  was  her  tranquillity  interrupted  with 
apprehenfions  of  foreign  invasions.  The  differences  arifing 
between  adjacent  republicks,  required  only  regular  land  for- 
ces to  determine  them;  and  having  no  commercial  intereft 
to  fupport,  fhe  was  confequently  inattentive  to  maritime  pre- 
parations. But  fcarcely  did  the  Greeks  begin  to  breathe,  af- 
ter the  clofe  of  the  Periian  war,  than  an  apprehenfion  natu- 
rally arofe,  that  the  court  of  Perfia  would  not  be  tardy  to  re- 
venge its  difgrace.  From  that  inftant  they  regarded  a  clofe 
connection  with  their  colonies,  in  the  iflands  of  Alia- Minor, 
as  a  moft  interesting  object:  to  defend  thefe  was,  in  other 
words,  to  form  a  barrier  for  their  own  defence.  Their  naval 
Strength,  importantly  Signalized  in  the  engagement  at  Salamin, 
was  now  become  of  infinitely  greater  confequence  than  a  land 
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army.  A  formidable  marine  would  not  only  raife  a  conftant 
bulwark  againft  the  barbarians,  and  extend  the  reputation  of 
Greece  to  diftant  mores,  but  it  was,  alfo,  confidered  as  a 
neceffary  chain  of  connection  with  the  colonies,  the  links 
of  which  might  hold  them  united,  though  feparated  from  the 
mother  country  by  the  ocean. 

It  is  undoubtedly  obvious  to  every  rational  mind,  that 
this  novelty  in  politicks  pointed  ftrongly  at  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  conflitution  ;  flnce  Sparta  felt  an  immediate 
degradation,  for  this  reafon  alone,  her  known  deficiency  in 
fhips,  feamen,  and  the  funds  neceffary  to  maintain  a  fuperio- 
rity  at  fea.  Whilff.,  on  the  contrary,  Athens,  from  the 
preponderancy  of  her  maritime  ftrength,  attracted  univerfal 
attention,  and  feemed  already  to  have  fnatched  the  laurels 
from  the  brow  they  had  fo  long  encircled. 

Lacedaemon  might  have  avoided  this  indignity  to  her  fame, 
had  me  been  attentive  to  her  true  intereft ;  but,  enraged  at 
the  infolence  of  Attic  pride,  fhe  confuited  only  her  pafTions, 
The  Spartans  had  formerly  given  demonftrations  of  their  jea- 
loufy  of  the  dawning  fplendour  of  Athens,  by  their  attempt 
to  reinflate  Hippias  in  the  tyranny,  after  the  banifhment  of 
Pififtratus.  Hence,  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  they  could 
not  pardon  her  the  victory  at  Salamin,  which  ravifhed  from 
them  the  glory  of  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece.  With  a 
fecret  fatisfaction  they  contemplated  the  ruin  that  threatened 
their  rival ;  and,  when  her  citizens  led  their  wives  and  children 
through  the  territories  of  Laconia,  in  their  return  from  Sa- 
lamin and  Trcezene,  they  would  have  prevented  them  from 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens.  "  The  Lacedemonians,  fays 
"  Diodorus,  afferted  it  was  for  the  interefls  of  Greece  that 
il  Athens  mould  remain  unfortified.  If  Xerxes,  continued 
"  they,  attacks  us  a  fecond  time,  the  Athenians  muft  again 
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"  be  reduced  to  leave  their  walls,  whilft  the  Perfians,  in- 
e<  ftru&ed  by  experience,  would  not  fail  to  convert  the  city 
•'  into  an  impregnable  fortrefs,  from  whence  it  would  be 
"  impollible  ever  to  diflodge  them;  and  whofe  advantageous. 
"  fituation  would  command  all  the  country.  '>  As  a  recom- 
pence  of  that  generality,  with  which  the  Athenians  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  prefervation  of  Greece,  their  city  had 
been  left  open  and-  defencelefs,  a  place  of  no  consideration, 
if  Themiftocles,  as  is  univerfally  known,  had  not  fueceeded 
in  reftoring  the  grandeur  of  his  country,  by  deceiving  the 
Lacedemonians. 

Far  from  difcovering  vifible  marks  of  refllefs  jealoufy, 
Sparta's  only  method,  now,  was  to  have  infpired  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  hearts  of  the  allies,  and  to  have 
ftrengthened  the  foundation  of  an  union  with  the  colonies, 
from  whence  the  principal  advantage  was  to  refult  to  herfelf. 
The  firft  attention  of  a  power  who  holds  the  chief  rank  in 
a  confederacy  like  that  of  the  Hates  of  Greece,  ought  either 
to  be  a  real  infinuation  of  its  own  fentiments  into  the  breafts 
of  others,   or  an  apparent  adoption  of  theirs. 

The  Lacedemonians,  attentive  to  all  the  movements  of 
their  allies,  mould  have  eagerly  embraced  that  fyftem  which: 
new  interests  inclined  them  to  purfue..  By  taking  the  lead 
in  courting  an  alliance  with  the  colonies,  who,  in  general,, 
were  powerful  at  fea,  the  proud  republick  of  Athens,,  with- 
out fufpeding  the  artifice,  would  have  remained  contented 
with  her  fecond  degree  of  rank.  But,  taking  advantage  o£ 
that  dilatorinefs,  or  rather  torpitude,  with,  which  hiftory  re- 
proaches her  rival,  me  offered  her  prote&ion  and.  alliance  to. 
the  Greeks,  eftablifhed  in  the  inlands  and  coafts  of  Afia-Mi- 
nor;  and,  with  their  afnftance,  divided  the.  fupreme.  autho- 
rity, affuming  the  naval  command  of  the.  combined  fleets,  as; 
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^^^  the  Spartans  did  the  military  of  the  land  armies. 

Whilft  a  concurrence  of  circumftances  favoured  the  Atheni- 
an ambition,  Lacedaemon,  by  a  frefh  inftance  of  imprudence, 
accelerated  her  own  declenfion.  Paufanias  had  been  entruft- 
ed  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  Afia,  and  that  general, 
whofe  integrity  was  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  Perfia,  behaved 
with  equal  feverity  to  his  own  troops,  as  tendernefs  to  thofe 
of  the  enemy;  a  general  mutiny  enfued,  and  complaints  were 
lodged  againft  him.  The  Lacedemonians,  judging  it  necef- 
fary,  that  the  greater  the  ftruggle  for  relaxation  from  mili- 
tary difcipline  was,  the  more  ftri£tly  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
rejected  their  petition  for  redrefs.  This  manner  of  treating 
the  foldiers  appeared  to  great  difadvantage,  when  compared 
d^j^J  fjrfW  with  the  Athenian  adminiftration,  where  Ariftides  and  Ci- 
men  had  the  principal  weight ;  who,  by  the  redtitude  and  ge- 
nerality of  their  conduct,  rendered  the  government  refpectable. 
The  Grecian  troops,  excepting  thofe  of  Peloponnefus,  im- 
plored the  afiiftance  of  Athens  againft  the  oppreffion  of 
Paufanias,  and  entered  into  a  voluntary  aftbeiation,  to  ferve 
only  under  the  banner  of  that  republick. 

I  have  confined  myfelf  to  fpeak  of  the  depreflion  of 
Sparta,  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  very  attempt  to  fubvert  the 
eftablifhed  form  of  government  in  Greece,  was  a  fymptom 
of  its  approaching  difTolution.  Sudden  and  unexpected  re- 
volutions in  ftates  are  always  attended  with  jntemperate 
diforders ;  the  jaws,,  manners,  cufloms,  and  interefts  of  a 
people  are  at  variance ;  nor  was  it  pofUble  for  Greece  to  avoid 
receiving  fome  fhocks  in  her  political  conftitution,  ftill  more 
feverely  felt,  as  her  cities  became  more  independent.  Suppo- 
fing  Athens,  at  this  period,  to  have  been  even  better  calculated 
than  her  rivals  for  pre-eminence  of  ftation,  the  Greeks  and 
the  colonies  were  neverthelefs  guilty  of  an  egregious  miftake 
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in  drawing  her  from  the  fecondary  rank  me  had  always  been  r>"*~~> 
coiriidered  in !  Ought  they  not  to  have  forefeen  the  impoffi- 
bility  that  Lacedaemon  (irrevocably  attached  to  the  ancient 
fyftem,  and  whofe  military  reputation  had  been  lately  aug- 
mented) mould  fubmit  to  be  no  longer  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  Greece  ?  Surely  her  pride  was  an  infurmountable  obftacle ! 
Yet  Athens,  inflated  with  fuccefs,  jeyoured  by  ambition, 
grafping  at  power,  fond  of  hazardous  enterprizes,  tired^of  /f^. 
jidyantages  in  jjofleflion,  and  huntingjifter  fuch  as  were  un-_ 
attainable,  Athens,  I  fay,  invefted  with  fupreme  authority 
Tyner  allies,  ought  indefatigably  to  have  purfued  thofe  mea- 
fures  that  tended  to  the  liability  and  fecurity  of  this  new- 
born influence.  A  rupture  between  the  two  principal  ftates 
was  inevitably  to  involve  Greece  in  all  her  former  diirrefTes. 
Was  it  not  to  be  dreaded,  in  a  conteft  mitigated  by  am- 
bition, that,  which  ever  fide  proved  victorious,  their  coun- 
try would  find  an  oppreflbr  ?  and  that  the  colonies  muff  be 
expofed,  by  the  difcord  that  raged  in  the  mother  country, 
to  arbitrary  impofitions  from  the  Perfians  ?  [a~\  The  original 
texture  of  the  Grecian  government  was  fo  ftrongly  wrought, 
as  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  and  Athenians, 
(notwithftanding  their  interefbs  were  become  feperate)  a  va- 
riety of  efforts  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  hoftilities,  which 
the  circumftances  of  the  times,  darkened  with  fufpicion,  ne- 
ceffarily  rendered  inevitable.  They  confined  their  meafures 
to  the  fecret  interruption  of  each  others  tranquillity,  afhamed 
openly  to  confefs  the  want  of  that  boafled  unanimity  fo  long 
held  up  as  an  example  to  other  cities.  Thefe  two  republicks 
commonly    ftyled   themfelves   the  feet,   arms,   and   eyes    of 

Greece ; 

\_a]     In  a  treaty  made  by  the  Athenians  with  the  Perfian  monarch,    the  latter  '      r^y/^/v//^'^ 
agreed  that  the  Greek  cities  of  Afia  Minor  fhould  continue  to  be  governed  by  —^ 
their  own  laws.     After   Sparta  entered  into  a  war  with  Athens,    fhe  invited  the 
Perfians  into  an  alliance,  and  refigned  the  colonies  to  their  difcretion. 
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^  Greece;  expreffions  which  fo  thoroughly  impofed  on  the 
minds  of  the  citizens,  that  they  concluded,  mould  any 
difafter  befall  either,  Greece  muft  be  inftantly  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  inactive  blindnefs. 

Sparta  had  weighty  reafons  to  have  engaged  her  to  fupprefs 
the  firft  emotions  of  jealoufy.  She  was  too  weak  to  fubdue 
a  power  fupported  by  the  reft  of  Greece,  under  the  conduct 
of  men  whofe  extraordinary  talents  had  planned  the  Perfian 
war,  and  whofe  fuccefs  had  encreafed  the  publick  confidence 
and  courage.  Her  former  influence  was  only  to  be  regained 
by  the  fteps  that  originally  created  it ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  per- 
feverance  in  her  accuftomed  moderation:  whilft  Athens,, 
debauched  by  profperity,  might  quickly  have  furnifhed  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  conqueft. 

The  real  fource  of  grandeur  in  a  government,  arifes  from 
the  wifdom  of  cementing  a  firm  union  amongft  the  citizens  j 
infpiring  them  with  reverence  for  the  laws;  inftructing  each 
individual,  to  feek  his  particular  intereft  in  that  of  the  pub- 
lick,  and,  by  an  emulation  of  the  virtues  of  his  countrymen, 
difplay  his  own  talents  to  advantage !  whilft  he  finds  in  him- 
felf  the  fource  of  that  equanimity  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
funfhine  of  Fortune  undazzled,  or,  by  a  manly  reliftance,  is 
enabled  to  rife 'fup'eribr-to  her  caprices.  The  model  o£ 
the  Athenian  government  was  far  beneath  this  fcale  of  per- 
fection. If  the  tyranny  of  Pififtratus,  and  the  terrour  of  the 
Perfian  arms  had  improved  their  virtues,  profperity  had 
^  likewife  engendered  new  vices.      An  abfolute   democracy  is 

// .  the  worft   of  all  inftitutions ;  and  this  was   the  eftablifhed 

mode  of  go vernmentrHTTAtnens ..  It  was  impoftible  for  the 
republick  to  draw  any  advantage  from  magiftrates,  who  had 
no  regular  juridical  code  to  direct  them ;  whilft  the  populace, 
open  to  deception  and  bribery,  had  a  power  vefted  in  them*. 

of 
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of  revifing  every  decree,  and  frequently  gave  opposite  deci- 
fions!  Solon  could  never,  confidently  with  reafon,  flatter 
himfelf  with  regulating  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  by 
determinate  maxims ;  becaufe  he  had  appointed  a  fenate  to 
[^]  prepare  fuch  matters  as  were  proper  to  lay  before  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people.  He  deftroyed  his  own  purpofe  by  gi- 
ving permiilion  to  every  citizen  of  the  age  of  fifty  to  harangue 
them.  Eloquence  will  ever  form  a  party  fuperior  to  that  of 
magiftracy ;  and,  by  a  tranfition  familiar  to  his  art,  the  orator 
could  divert  the  imaginations  of  his  audience  to  diftant  ob- 
jects, and  dictate  decrees  to  which  the  fenate  was  obliged  to 
fubmit.  The  council  of  Areopagus,  refliored  by  Solon  to  its 
ancient  rights,  exercifed  the  ufelefs  privilege  of  Cenfor  in 
fuch  a  republick!  "  How  impracticable  to  regulate  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  accuftomed,  through  a  defect  in  the  legisla- 
ture, to  indulge  a  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs,  which  properly 
formed  the  principles  of  their  character,  and  rendered  them 
incapable  of  controul.  From  hence  arofe  thofe  viciflitudes 
of  virtues  and  vices  among  the  Athenians,  at  different  periods; 
and  even  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  as  neceflarily  to  exclude 
their  oppofites.  This  nation,  reproached  with  flagrant  in- 
fbmces  of  iniquity,  is  fometimes  jufh  as  Ariftides.     Elevated 

to 

[3]  Athens  was  divided  by  Solon  into  four  tribes-,  each  of  whom  chofe  a 
hundred  citizens,  who  compofed  the  fenate.  The  number  of  inhabitants  being 
greatly  encreafed,  Clifthenes  divided  them  into  ten  tribes,  each  of  which  felected 
fifty,  who  formed  the  fenate.  Thefe  fenators  had  the  precedency  in  the  fenate 
for  35,  or  36  days.  They  drew  lots  for  their  rank;  thole  tribes  who  had  the 
four  higheft  numbers  governed  affairs  during  36  days,  the  others  only  35.  This 
term  was  called  the  Prytanie,  the  prefiding  fenators,  the  Prytanes,  and  the  fenate 
itfelf,  the  Prytanaeum.  The  publick  affembly  of  the  people  was  held  in  a  place 
called  Pnyce,  or  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus.  The  ordinary  days  of  meeting  were 
the  11,  20,  30,  and  33d  of  every  Prytanie.  As  there  could  be  no  fixed  days  for 
extraordinary  meetings,  the  people  were  then  convened  by  the  general,  or  ma- 
giftrates.  Some  days  before,  bills  were  polled,  to  inform  them  of  the  fubjecl:  of 
deliberation.  The  affemblies  were  opened  by  the  Prcedies,  who  declared  the 
tjueftion  in  debate,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  fenate. 
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^  to  the  fublime  views  ofThemiilpcles,  we  fee  it,  afterwards, 
the  dupe  of  the  intriguing  Pericles.  Behold  it  Jjrave  _  with 
Cimon,  timid  with  Nicias,  infolent  with  Cleon,  raih.  with 
AlciBiades ! 

"     Trie  factions  that  formerly  interrupted  the  repofe  of  Athens, 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  remain  long  inactive.    A  law  of  Arif- 
snTVyll'dtd  'J  /O^gffrftdes,   tnat  Permitted  every  citizen  to  afpire  to"the  lenatorial 
(  rf      -        lu  •£*     dignity,  infpired  the  populace  with  an  immoderate  degree  of 
cf'fM  foimW'UWM,  ^Hptftlurc^nTinT^^  toTKaSToffthe"  yoke  " 

of  the~nobles,  who,  on  their  fi.de,  being  accultomed  to  govern" 
ever  fince  the  banifhment  of  Pififlxatus,  regarded  poffeilion 
as  the  legitimate  and  incontestable  right  of  their  orcler]  IF 
an  expectation  of  feeing  the  Athenians  foon  immerfed  in 
their  darling  vices  tempered  the  jealoufy  of  Lacedaemon,  the 
diforders  which  threatened  her  rival,  ought  to  have  been, 
on  the  contrary,  a  very  urgent  motive  to  impel  her  to  a  fpeedy 
rupture.  It  was  the  intereft  of  the  Athenians  to  rufh  into  a 
war,  to  prevent  having  two  fuch  formidable  enemies  to  en- 
counter,   as  the  Spartans,  and  depravity  of  manners. 

Independently  of  thefe  considerations,  which  their  native 
haughtinefs  would  not  fufTer  them  to  perceive,  they  ought  to 
have  been  fenfible  that  the  only  method  to  give  permanence 
to  their  newly-acquired  greatnefs,  was  by  augmentation. 
That  the  authority  they  claimed  could  never  be  folidly 
eftablifhed,  till  Sparta  was  reduced  to  the  neceiiity  of  renoun- 
cing hsr  pretenfions,  and  burying  in  oblivion  the  remem- 
brance of  her  ancient  glory. 

In  a  conjuncture  fo  critical,  if  the  Athenians  failed  of 
fuccefs,  it  was  not  for  want  of  a  leader  equal  to  the  enter- 
prize.  Never  ftatefman  was  better  qualified  for  unravelling 
the  fubtileft  diftin&ions  of  political  interefts  than  Themiflo- 
<;les ;  nor  more  excelled  in  a  wonderful  facility  of  difcerning 

the 
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the  confequences  of  events.     Had  he  even  wanted  penetra-   rww, 
tion,   his  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Lacedemonians  would  have 
fupplied  that  deficiency.     But  the  feeds  of  corruption  began 
to  be   apparent  amongft  the   Athenians.     Mifapprehending 
the  real  caufe  of  its  profperity,  this  republick  expected  to  be   ~^  ?'/..-/? 

gorged  with  flattery,  not  inftructed  with  counfel ;  and  The-  yfu/rvhCd '  uPt&J^ 
miftocles  had  a  foul  too  elevated  to  condefcend  to  play  the_ 
Artful  courtier,  with  a  capricious  multitude.  A  contraft  was 
drawn  between  the  rigid  referve  of  his  behaviour,  and  the 
pleafing  and  popular  manners  of  Cimon:  the  profuflon  of 
the  latter,  made  the  ceconomy  of  the  former  pais  for  fordid 
avarice.  In  a  word,  the  Athenians  abandoned  Themiftocles, 
whofe  merit  was,  that  he  had  faved  the  republick,  to  attach 
themfelves  to  Cimon,  who  had  revenged  her  quarrel  with 
the  Perfians.  In  order  to  conceal,  or  rather,  juftify  this  in- 
gratitude, they  liftened  to  the  malicious  fuggeflions  of  his 
enemies,  feigned  apprehenfions  from  his  vengeance,  and  con- 
demned him  to  banifhment. 

In  Cimon  were  collected  all  the  virtues  of  a  good  citizen,  7^/^^^ 
with  the  more  uncommon,  and  moft  denrable  talents  of  a 
great  general.  Active,  vigilant,  indefatigable,  he  enjoyed  the 
fingular  honour  of  triumphing,  on  the  fame  day,  by  fea  and 
knd.  But,  notwithftanding  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  whofe 
judgment  in  this  point  is  fallible,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
he  wanted  many  requifite  qualifications  to  place  him  on  a 
level  with  Themiftocles,  in  political  fcience.  If  the  relief  of 
the  colonies  from  foreign  garrifons  was  a  rational  fchemc, 
Cimon  gave  no  proof  of  fagacity  in  being  fo  far  mifled  by 
popular  prejudices,  as  to  confider  the  Perfians  as  the  moft 
dangerous  enemy  Athens  had  to  fear.  Perhaps,  unconvin- 
ced himfelf  of  the  propriety  of  fuch  an  opinion,  he  refolved 
to  carry  the  war  into  Afia,  as  the  certain  means  of  procuring 

.  H  the 
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<*ww"'  the  Athenians  a  confiderable  booty,   and  his  own  arms  an 
eaflly-acquired  reputation. 

Yet,  fuppofing  there  was  no  imprudence  in  irritating,  to 
the  laft  degree,  a  power,  only  weak  from  the  indolence  of 
monarchs  whofe  timidity  checked  the  exertion  of  her  natural 
Itrength,  it  was  at  kaft  a  ftep  that  could  be  productive  of  no 
advantages!  Of  what  avail  to  purfue  through  Afia  and 
Egypt,  the  common  enemy  of  Greece,  inattentive  to  a  pri- 
vate adverfary,  ready  to  enter  their  gates  ?  or  of  what  im- 
portance to  Athens  were  victories,  which  could  not  augment 
her  power  on  either  element ;  and  which,  by  bellowing  too 
great  a  degree  of  fecurity  on  her  new  allies,  would  confe- 
puently  render  an  alliance  with  her  lefs  neceffary  ? 

The  adminiftration  of  Cimon  appears  extreamly  defective 
an  many  particulars.  If  he  thought  the  quarrel  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  irreconcileable,  and  that  all  efforts  to 
prevent  its  becoming  publick  would  be  ineffectual,  why 
did  he  omit  taking  advantage  of  fo  favourable  an  opportunity 
to  humble  the  Lacedemonians  ?  Inftead  of  turning  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  people  towards  Perfia,  and  fpurfing  them  on 
to  an  inconfiderate  enterprize,  the  firft  ftep  he  ought  to  have 
taken,  in  afTuming  the  direction  of  publick  affairs,  was  to 
cherim  their  riling  indignation  againft  Sparta,  and  againft 
Paufanias.  Laconia  had  been  depopulated  of  more  than  twen- 
ty thoufand  perfons,  by  an  earthquake;  Cimon  made  no  ufe 
of  that  event!  The  Helotes,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Mefle- 
nians,  had  revolted ;  Cimon  was  ftill  filent,  whilft  the  orator, 
Ephialtes,  harangued  the  people,  to  fuffer  Lacedaemon  to  pe- 
rifh !  A  more  fteady  and  fkilful  politician  would  have  point- 
ed out  the  neceflity  of  encouraging  and  affifting  thefe  rebel- 
lious naves ;  nor  would  have  wanted  arguments  to  fet  their 
rebellion  in  the  faireft  point  of  view,    by  reprefenting  the 

Spartans 
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Spartans  as  tyrannical  monfters,  who  trampled  on  the  laws 
of  focial  humanity;  and  in  whofe  extirpation  mankind  ought 
to  afTociate !  But  Cimon,  far  from  difcerning  the  intereft  of 
his  country,  avowed  himfelf  the  protector  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, whofe  virtues  he  admired  and  refpe&ed.  He  prevail- 
ed with  his  countrymen  to  [V]  fupport  them;  and  to  pardon 
the  injuftice  with  which  their  zeal  had  been  repaid,  in.  fuf- . 
pecking  them  of  clandeftinely  abetting  the  infurre&ion* 

If,  on  the  other  fide,  this  general  apprehended  it  not  im- 
practicable to  reftore  the  ancient  amity  of  the  two  republicks, 
and  ,  extinguifh  their  prefent  animofities,  by  appropriating  to 
one  the  fovereign  command  at  fea,  to  the  other  at  land,  why 
did  he  not  ad:  correfpondently  to  this  apprehenfion?  It  feems> 
evident,  his  genius  was  contracted ;  he  proceeded,  a&  fuppo- 
fing  the  intereft  of  his  country  had  furTered  no  alteration;  a 
conduct  that  will  ever  make  him  be  regarded  as  a  man  driven 
along  by  the  gale  of  popularity,  who  made  war  like  a  great 
foldier,  but  a  moderate  politician.  Cimon  would,  on  fome- 
occafions,  venture  to  expoftulate  with  great  freedom,  in  op- 
position to  the  opinion  of  the  people;  and  as  he  was  frequent- 
ly abfent  on  publick  bufinefs,  his  enemies  made  ufeof  thofe 
opportunities  to  fap  his  reputation.  Secretly  attached  to  the 
nobility,  whofe  pretenfions  he  favoured,  he  endeavoured  at 
the  reeftablimment  of  their  influence,  and  negleded  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  magiftrates^ 
Whilft  Pericles,  perhaps  ftill  more  an  enemy  to  democracy,,  L/07*lOccJ. 
flattered  the  multitude  into  fufpicions  of  a  man,  to  whofe 

H  2  fall 

[c]  The  Helotes  were  a  people  of  Peloponnefus,  whom  the  Lacedemonians 
had  vanquifhed,  and  made  their  flaves.  In  all  writers,  details  are  to  be  found  of  the. 
cruelties  exercifed  on  this  unfortunate  race.  Their  mailers  regarded  them  as- 
their  moft  inveterate  enemies,  and  when  they  multiplied  too  fait,  a  certain, 
number  were  exterminated.  Plutarch  obferves,  it  was  not  long  after  the  time,  of 
Lycurgus  that  the  Spartans  began  to  treat  their  flaves  with  this  excell  o£ 
inhumanity. 
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******  fall  he  was  to  be  indebted  for  his  own  elevation.  Capable  of 
/-  gf.-Qt  -  afluming  fentiments  the  moft  foreign  to  his  heart,  of  compre- 
hending at  the  fame  inftant  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and  of 
combining  them  with  the  moft  accurate  precifion,  his  exqui- 
iite  propriety  of  underftanding  always  directed  him  to  a  choice 
of  the  moft  infallible  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  end. 
A  ■  great  captain,  a  great  ftatefman,  and  a  ftill  greater  orator ; 
Athens  had  never  yet  beheld  a  citizen,  in  whom  fuch  an  af- 
femblage  of  talents  were  united;  but  all  thefe  accomplish- 
ments^  fubfervient  to  ambition,   proved  fatal  to  his  country. 

It  had  not  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Pericles,  that  inconflf- 
tency  of  conduct  in  his  predeceifors  in  power  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  their  deftruc~tiori.>  The  fame  men  at  different  pe- 
riods were  dilinterefted,  refolute,  avaricious  and  timid.  Far 
from  purfuing  their  example  of  being  partially  virtuous,  or 
vitious,  fometimes  agitated  with  zeal  for  the  publick,  at 
others  for  their  private  emolument,  now  irritating  the  popu- 
lace, then  fervilely  courting  their  applaufe,  Pericles  made  it 
an  invariable  maxim  to  facrifice  every  thing  to   his  ambition. 

In  order  to  render  the  prodigality  of  Cimon  lefs  ftriking  in 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  expence  was  neceffary ;  and,  as 
the  fortune  of  Pericles  was  then  not  above  mediocrity,  he  faw 
the  neceflity  of  availing  himfelf  of  the  riches  of  the  ftate.  He 
lavished  donations  on  the  populace,  to  enable  them  to  be 
prefent  at  the  publick  aftemblies,  as  well  as  theatrical  repre- 
sentations. Poffeffed  with  the  frenzy  of  political  knowledge, 
their  curioftty  to  hear  the  pleadings  of  the  orators,  only  gave 
place  to  their  paffion  for  the  theatre.  Eager  to  decide,  where 
individuals  were  concerned,  and  to  hear  all  that  paffed  in  the 
tribunals  of  juftice,  they  left  Pericles  an  unbounded  autho- 
rity in  the  general  adminiftration  of  affairs. 

This  mafter  of  the  affedions  of  the  people  was  too  /kilful 

to 
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to  rely  upon  the  {lability  of  their  favour,  on  any  other  terms 
than  invariable  complaifance  to  their  caprices.      He  became 
the  very  foul  of  the  republick.      He  held  the  great  in  fubjec-        . 
tion,   by  throwing  the  council  of  Areopagus,  and  the  reft  of  ^/f  ^^/l  a  fLi 
the  magiftrat.es,  into  contempt;   deciding  every  queftion  ac- 
cording to  his  will.     Yet,  however  perfualive  his  eloquence, 
a  reverfe  of  fortune  might  invalidate  all   the  nourifhes  of  the 
rhetorician,  fhake  the  very  foundation  of  Athens  to  its  cen- 
tre, and,  in  awakening  her  from  a  ftate  of  lethargic  intoxica- 
tion, prove  the  deftruction  of  her  idol.      Pericles  faw  the  dan- 
ger, and  difplayed  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius  in  never  em- 
barking the  republick  in   any  enterprize,   without  an  appa- 
rent certainty  of  fuccefs.      On  thefe  principles,    it  was  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  repair  the  miftake  I  have  pointed  out  in  Ci- 
mon.      So  far  was  he  from  meditating  an  attack  on  Lacedas- 
mon,   that  he  beheld  with  vexation  the  encreafe  of  that  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Athenian  glory,    which  was  but  too  apparent. 
His  apprehensions  were  alarmed,    left  the  Spartans,   feconded 
by  their  Peloponnefian  auxiliaries,  mould  come  to  an  open, 
rapture ;   when  the  diftindtion  of  commander  in  chief  againft 
a  people,   hitherto  deemed  invincible,    would   be  attended 
with  greater  embarrarTment  and  fatigue  than  he  was  able  to 
encounter.      The   only  refource  left  was,    to  introduce  cor- 
ruption in  Lacedasmon.      To  accomplifh  this,  he  maintained 
penfionnaries,   \_cf\  who,  under  the  mafk  of  extolling  the  mo- 
deration of  their  anceftors,  the   laws   of  Lycurgus,  and  the 
love  of  their  country,   declaimed  againft  the  calamities  of  war, 
the  better  to  fecure  a  continuation  of  pacific  meafures.      But 
peace  itfelf  became  a  new  inconvenience.     The  Perftan  war 

began 

[d~\  Pericles  diftributed  ten  talents  annually  amongft  the  principal  Lacedemoni-     ?>     id  i'c/t 
ans.     See  Plutarch.     A  talent  weighed  fixty  pounds,  Troy  weight,  about  ninety 
marks  of  French  money,  or   2062/.  fteflihg.     See  Arbuthnot.     When  we  know 
the  value  of  a  mark  of  filver,  it  is  eafy  to  make  the  computation. 
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**■*"**  began  to  be  confidered  as  unfafhionable ;  this  was  a  real 
evil,  as  it  gratified  at  once  the  compound  tafte  of  the 
Athenians,  for  glory  and  magnificence,  by  alluring  them  an 
eafy  conqueft,  with  a  considerable  booty.  The  danger  alfo 
was  great,  of  fufTering  them  to  link  into  too  great  inactivity. 
To  decide  critically  on  the  merit  of  a  theatrical  piece,  a  pic- 
ture, ftatue,  or  edifice,  were  infufficient  employments  to 
occupy  their  minds.  The  Athenians  muft  have  enemies, 
armies,  campaigns,  and  victories,  or  their  native  reftlefTnefs, 
excited  by  political  cabals,  then  warmly  renewed,  woula 
foon  have  rendered  the  talk  of  guiding  them  too  difficult  for 
the  art  of  man  to  accomplifh. 

Fortunately  for  Pericles,  the  allies  were  not  equally  fati£- 
fied  with  his  adminiftration.      They  had  no  objections  to  the . 
luxury  or   pleafures  in  which   the  republick  was  immerfed, 
but  they  thought  it  unreafonable  to  pay  the  expence  of  feafts 
/J)   1//:/m\  f  ft' jw'j;  and  publick  mews ;   and  that  Pericles  mould  levy  more  than 
r.k  fix  hundred  talents,    by  way  of  contribution,  to  procure  his 

tun>  citizens   frivolous  amufements,  when  Cimon  was  contented 

with  fixty  to  carry  on  a  foreign  war.  The  perfidy  of  Pericles 
reduced  to  defpair  a  people,  whofe  weaknefs  made  refiftance. 
their  inevitable  ruin.  Befides  their  being  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  fo  that  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to 
act.  in  concert,  the  colonies  were  void  of  ambition ;  they 
were  fatisfied  with  the  reftoration  of  liberty,  and  had  obtain- 
ed of  Cimon  an  exemption  from  farther  afliftance,  than  fur- 
nifhing  mips  and  money,  to  fupport  the  war  commenced 
with  Perfia,  on  their  account.  Accuftomed,  by  this  indul- 
gence, to  the  tranquillity  of  a  life  of  leifure,  they  became  ig- 
norant of  martial  exercifes ;  and,  according  to  the  judicious 
obfervation  of  Thucydides,  finding  themfelves  exhaufted  by 
the  taxation  to  whicli  they  had  fubmitted,  they  were  no  longer 

capable 
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capable  of  opposing  the  will  of  Athens,  whenever  it  was 
her  choice  to  treat  them  rather  as  fubjects  than  allies.  By 
reprefenting  the  murmurs  of  thefe  unfortunate  men  as  an 
infufferable  offence,  tending  to  deftroy  all  kind  of  fubordina- 
tion,  Pericles  eafily  rendered  them  odious  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, whom  he  perfuaded  to  engage  in  a  war  that  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  advance  his  own  reputation,  from  the  certainty  of 
uninterrupted  fuccefs:  whilft  the  republick,  pleafed  with 
gaining  battles  and  taking  cities,  no  matter  af  what  price, 
was  too  ignorant  of  her  real  intereft  to  difcern,  that  advantages 
over  allies  were  indications  of  an  approaching  decline,  and 
that  a  revolt  of  her  colonies  would  lead  Athens  back  to  the 
fame  point  of  imbecility,  in  which  me  appeared  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Afiatic  war. 

The  political  influence  of  Pericles  ftill  appeared  immuta- 
ble, notwithstanding  the  declenfion  of  that  of  Athens ;  but 
the  cuftomary  time  to  account  for  the  difpofal  of  the  pub- 
lick  money  arrived.  This  was  a  delicate  affair  to  tranfacl:. 
Not  that  Pericles  had  enriched  himfelf  at  the  expence  of  the 
ftate ;  yet,  either  from  his  own  negligence,  or  the  difhonefty 
of  the  fubaltern  officers  of  the  treafury,  who  a6ted  under  his 
commiflion,  a  very  considerable  fum  remained  unaccounted 
for.  He  was  alfo  unwilling  the  Athenians  mould  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  their  finances,  as  fuch 
a  difcovery  was  evidently  to  decry  the  prodigality  of  expence 
in  feafts,  fports,  and  theatrical  reprefentations ;  and  a  tacit 
confeilion,  that  the  final  tendency  of  thefe  amufements  was 
the  ruin  of  the  republick  and  her  allies.     The  well  [e~\  known 

witty 

[f]  Alcibiades,  wanting  to  fpeak  with  Pericles,  knocked  at  his  door,  and,  re- 
queuing an  audience,  was  anfwered,  he  could  not  be  interrupted,  being  buried  in 
considering  how  to  prepare  his  accounts,  for  the  infpedlion  of  the  Athenians. 
Would  it  not  be  more  judicious,  faid  Alcibiades  withdrawing,  for  him  to  con- 
sider how  to  prevent  their  infpecting  them  at  all  ?    (Plutarch's  life  of  Alcibiades.) 
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Vitty  reply  of  Alcibiades,  in  this  extremity,  ferved  for  counfel 
to  Pericles.  Inftead  of  thinking  how  to  make  a  plaufible  es- 
timate of  his  difburfements,  his  fole  ftudy  was,  how  he  fhould 
avoid  making  any  at  all.  To  accomplifh  his  purpofe,  it  be- 
came neceflary  to  transfer  the  attention  of  the  Athenians, 
from  domeftick  concerns,  to  fome  important  foreign  enter- 
prize.  Not  one  of  the  colonies  had  courage  to  appear  in 
arms.  Intimidated  as  they  were  by  the  feverity  of  their  bon- 
dage, they  confined  their  refentment  within  their  own  breafts 
till  fome  favourable  opportunity  mould  give  it  vent.  Peri- 
cles was  tardy  in  remittances  to  his  Laconian  penfionnaries ; 
who,  inftead  of  revenging  his  omiffion,  by  expatiating  ftill 
more  largely  on  the  bleflings  of  peace,  injudicioufly  gave  up 
the  argument.  From  that  moment  the  republick  of  Lace-- 
dzemon,  having  no  longer  any  impediment  to  the  indulgence, 
of  her  natural  inclination,  embittered  by  the  complaints  of 
her  allies,  pafTed  a  decree,  by  which  fhe  agreed  to  take  Co* 
rinth,  Potidea,   iEgina,  and  Megaera  under  her  protection. 

Pericles,  to  whom  every  thing  fucceeded  according  to  his 
wifhes,  took  advantage  of  this  alliance,  to  irritate  the  pride  of 
his  countrymen.  cc  The  controvertible  point  is  not,  faid  he, 
"  whether  we  ought  to  pay  a  fhameful  complaifance  to  the 
*£  will  of  Laeedaemon,  in  her  injunction  to  abandon  Potidea, 
c<  to  enfranchife  iEgina,  to  revoke  our  decree  againft  Me-. 
11  gaera!  Our  own  moderation  might  have  inftructed  us  to 
•' fteer  between  lenity  and  juftice:  but  when  Lacedaemon 
"  prefumes  to  command,  refiftance  is  the  part  of  Athens ! 
<l  If,  influenced  by  the  threat  of  an  invafion,  you  yielded  to 
"  the  opinion  of  the  Spartans,  punlanimity "would  be  deem- 
*{  ed  the  only  motive.  ,  A  fucceftion  of  new  demands  would, 
<c  at  length,  either  force  you  to  refufe  compliance,  or  fub- 
"  mit  to  abject  flavery !     To  day,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of 

*<  public 
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"  public  Spirit,  you  may  remove  the  impending  danger, 
u  impofe  laws  on  your  allies,  and  give  an  everlailing  exam- 
"  pie  to  Lacedaemon,  that  overbearing  infolence  can  never 
"  ,be  crowned  with  fuccefs.  To  morrow,  perhaps,  may  be 
i(  a  day  too  late. 

The  affairs  of  the  Athenians,  however  reduced,  were  not 
yet  in  a  Situation  fo  defperate  as  to  render  it  impoiTible  for 
Pericles  to  have  formed  a  plan  of  action  capable  not  only  of 
aggrandizing,  but  of  confirming  their  power,  at  the  expence 
of  their  rival.  Pericles  poffeffed  talents  adequate  to  the  un- 
dertaking, but,  ever  attentive  to  the  felrifh  advantage  of  go- 
verning, or  rather  enflaving  his  countrymen,  he  was  feariul 
left  an  enlarged,  and  extenhve  plan  of  operations  mould  ter- 
minate in  the  contraction  of  his  private  views.  He  was  appre- 
hensive, that  if  the  Athenians  Should  turn  the  whole  weight 
of  their  arms  againff.  Sparta,  with  a  refolution  to  exterminate 
her,  as  a  people,  it  would  render  the  enterprize  hazardous  and 
bloody ;  nor  could  he  decline  the  port  of  commander  in  chief 
without  forfeiting  his  honour  and  reputation.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  propofing  to  the  Athenians  an  indeterminate  and 
defenfive  war,  bounding  all  military  exploits  to  the  pillage 
of  Laconia,  he  was  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  regulate  his  con- 
duel:  by  circumllances,  to  retreat  or  advance,  varying  his 
machinations  with  the  turn  of  events,  and  constantly  acting 
the  part  mod  adapted  to  his  particular  advantage. 

But,  if  the  mifguided  Athenians  commenced  hoftilities, 
by  feeing  objects  through  a  falfe  medium,  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, on  their  lide,  were  equally  ignorant  of  their  real  intereft. 
They  feemed  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  adverfary,  in 
bellowing  all  their  attention  on  the  circumStance  which  fer- 
ved  as  a  pretext  for  a  rupture ;  regarding  that  as  the  fole 
caufe,   and  ultimate   end  of  a  war.     One   could  fcarce  have 

I  believed 
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^   believed   them  actuated   by  ambition,   fo  remote   were  their 
thoughts  from  the  proper  object  of  its  purfuit. 

Since  jealoufy  of  the  Athenian  glory,  and  delire  of  reco- 
vering their  ancient  fuperiority  in  Greece,  were  the  motives 
that  armed  the  Lacedemonians,  it  was  neceffary  they  mould 
reduce  the  Athenians  to  their  original  ftandard,  or  rather 
below  it.  The  moft  probable  means  to  effect  this,  was  grant- 
ing freedom  to  the  tributary  nations ;  availing  themfelves  of 
the  difcontent  of  the  allies,  to  win  them  over  to  their  party ; 
and,  by  the  general  tenour  of  their  proceedings,  to  have  in- 
fpired  the  reft  of  Greece  with  a  boundlefs  and  unreferved 
confidence.  Sparta,  however,  acted  on  principles  diametri- 
cally oppofite.  '  She  folicited  the  friend/nip  of  Perfia,  and 
facriflced  to  that  court  the  Aflatic  colonies.  She  even  grant- 
ed her  protection  with  reluctance  to  thofe  cities  who  waited 
for  her  ailiftance  to  make  off  the  Athenian  yoke :  and  in  - 
ftead  of  treating  with  gentlenefs  fuch  allies  of  her  competitor 
as  remained  faithful  to  their  firft  engagements,  fhe  equally 
extended  her  feverity  to  all. 

Had  the  Athenians  comprehended  their  true  intereft,  they 
would  have  been  fatisfled  with  a  marine  force,  powerful 
enough  to  intimidate  their  allies,  and  fecure  the  publick 
revenues.  Very  far  from  exhaufting  their  ftrength  in  the  ufe- 
lefs  augmentation  of  a  naval  armament,  they  would  have  ap- 
plied with  diligence  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  land  forces. 
No  advantages  could  accrue  from  building  fleets  to  awe  Pe- 
loponnefus;  this  could  only  injure  the  allies  of  Lacedamion; 
whereas  the  reduction  of  that  republick  was  the  great  point 
in  which  all  military  preparations  ought  to  have  centred. 

Hiftory  tranfmits  to  us  few  wars  conducted  with  a  lefs  degree 
of  intelligence  than  that  of  Peloponnefus.  The  two  principal 
powers  feem  fo  equally  blind  to  the  main  purpofe,  that  all  their 

movements 
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movements  are  rather  deviations  from  it.  Whilft  Archida-  r*~' 
mils  attacks  the  Platasans,  and  (alls  on  Acarnania,  the  Athe- 
nians make  an  irruption  into  Calcidas  and  Bottiae!  Does  an 
ally  revolt?  the  attention  of  both  parties  is  turned  immedi- 
ately on  that  fide !  Sometimes  the  theatre  of  action  is  in  the 
ifles  of  Lefbos,  or  Corcyra,  in  the  territories. of  the  Mega- 
reans,  inflantly  it  is  tranfported  to  JEtolia,  Bceotia,  or  Thrace! 
Thus,  by  a  divifion  of  their  forces,  both  republicks  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  coming  to  a  deciiive  engagement.  .  For- 
tunate and  unfuccefsful  by  turns,  their  loffes  and  advantages 
were  fo  equally  balanced  that  Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  after 
fruitleflly  exhaufting  and  enfeebling  each  other,  were  lefs  in 
a  Rate  of  impofmg  laws,  and  more  remote  from  attaining 
the  main  object  of  their  ambition. 

The  war  had  now  continued  ten  years ;  whilft  both  re- 
publicks fuffered  greater  injury  from  the  miftaken  fyflem  pur- 
sued by  their  own  citizens,  than  from  the  devaluations  of  the 
enemy;  when,  ftill  more  inveterate  in  refentment,  as  debi- 
litated in  Strength,  neceflity  obliged  them  to  fign  an  amica- 
ble treaty  for  themfelves,  and  animofity  inftigated  them  to  a 
profecution  of  the  war  by  their  allies. 

Notwithstanding  that  neither  Cimon  nor  Pericles,  in  their 
minifterial  capacity,  had  conducted  the  Athenians  in  the 
path  moft  conducive  to  the  glory  of  their  country,  yet  the 
one,  whofe  views  always  tended  towards  utility,  had  not  de- 
graded its  confequence ;  and  the  other  preferved  its  reputati- 
on by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  enterprizes,  however  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  fuch  enterprizes  might  be, 
whofe  falfe  fplendour  impofed  on  perfons  guided  only  by  ap- 
pearances. But  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  who  banilhed 
merit  from  his  prefence,  and  employed  only  fuch  perfons  in 
the  administration  as  were  incapable  of  exciting  his  jealoufy, 

I  "2  Athens 
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fww"1  Athens  of  courfe  became  a  prey  to  a  fett  of  men  whofe  a  m- 
fft/ftolO^  ttdrrimn"  bition  was  of  the  moft  groveling  fpecies.  Deficient  in  ta- 
lents, knowledge,  integrity  of  heart,  and  elevation  of  kn- 
timent,  they  believed  a  blind  fervility  to  the  will  of  the 
multitude  the  only  requiflte  qualification  in  the  leader  of  a 
republick. 

The  Athenians  who  regarded  \_f~\  OJlracifm  as  the  fecuri- 
ty  of  that  liberty  refiiored  by  the  '  exile  of  the  Piiiftxada?, 
muiT  have  continued  under  the  influence  of  their  mofc  obfcure 
and  defpicable  citizens,  had  not  feveral  of  their  inftitutions, 
calculated  to  infpire  a  tafte  for  glory  and  patriotifm,  awake- 
ned the  ardour  of  emulation  in  men  of  talents;  and  even  con- 
quered that  [£•]  indolence,  the  refult  of  retirement,  which 
the  fear  of  banifhment  from  an  ungrateful  republick,  had 
plunged  them  into.  As  political  knowledge  was  neceffary 
to  render  a  man  refpeclable  in  Athens,  it  was  alfo  neceffary 
for  him  to  erafe  the  idea  of  OJlracifm  in  fome  degree  from 
his  remembrance.  During  the  adminifcration  of  Pericles,  the 
,  /■  republick 

CrjltffrCLt  Wl  \-f~\     Oflracifm,  practifed  before  in  feveral  ftates  of  Greece,  owed  its  origin  in 

/  Athens  to  the  banifhment  of  the  Pififcrads.     It  confifted  in  a  decree  of  exile  for 

ten  years;  unattended  with  difgrace,  as  fuch  citizens  were,  alone,  its  objects,  whofe 
eminent  merit  and  fervices  rendered  them  too  formidable  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment. The  people  affembled  on  thefe  occafions  to  pafs  fentence;  and  each  citi- 
zen wrote  upon  zjhel!  the  name  of  him  he  believed  mofc  capable  of  circumventing 
.    .  pnblick  liberty,  and  if  the  fuffrages  amounted  to  fix  thoufand,    he  was  banifhed. 

ffplftli    III  Pelclifm,   (banifhment  for  five  years)  a  fimilar  cufcom  in  Syracuie,  occafionec!  the 

U  0UU  j  jnofc  virtuous  citizens  to  act  with  timidity.     Thofe  whole  purity  of  manners   and 

enlargement  of  underifanding  recommended  as  proper  to  prefide  at  the  helm, 
withdrew  from  the  hazardous  elevation,  to  the  fecurity  of  private  life.  So  that 
die  direction  of  publick  affairs  devolved  on  the  molt  contemptible  perfons.  Arif- 
totlefays,  that  Oftradjm  was  the  guard  of  liberty,  but  willies  it  might  owe  its  pre- 
fervaticn  to  fome  other  method. 

If]  ^'ve  rea-d  in  .Plutarch,  that  the  father  of  Themiftoclcs,  obferving  with  concern 
that  ins  ion  afpired  to  the  higheft  employments  in  the  [fate,  in  order  to  moderate 
that  propenfity,  led  him  to  the  fea  fhore  ;  and  pointing  to  the  difabled  galleys  of 
Yfio    ffftiw/   $ aM*j£$,  ^  rrpur->lick,  which    were  rotting  in  the   docks,  compared  them  to  icatefmen 
'*  f  grown  old  m  the  fervice  of  their  country,  who  are  always  neglected  when  no  lon- 

ger of  ufe. 
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republick  had  imbibed  fo  paffionate  a  degree  of  fondnefs  for  rW^ 
philofopliy  and  the  fine  arts,  as  induced  it  to  beftow  equal 
efteem  and  confideration  on  their  profeffors,  as  on  magif- 
trates  and  generals.  This  was  an  inducement  to  men  of 
fenfe  to  purfue  the  lefs  dangerous  paths  o(  glory,  now  opened 
to  their  view,  and  pre-eminence  in  fciences  and  arts  began 
to  incite  the  ambition  of  men  of  the  moft  excellent  political 
talents. 

This,   or   fome  other  caufe,   occasioned  fuch-a  dearth  of        * 
political  merit  in  Athens,  at  the  death  of  Pericles,   that  Cleon,   ^C^fift 
a  man  mentioned  by  all  hiftorians  with  the  utmoft  contempt, 
affumed  a  predominant  influence  over  his  competitors.      For- 
tune endows  all  men  of  intrigue  with    confidence.      To  ac- 
complish the  violent  removal,   or  ruin  of  an  adverfary,   they 
indifcriminately  employ  knavery,   calumny,   with  the  refidue 
of  thofe  deteftably  mean   artifices,  which    mull  ever  termi- 
nate in  the  deftruclion  of  thofe  who  have  recourfe  to  their  af- 
fiftance.    The  people,   diftracled  by  faclion  and  cabal,   dread- 
ed that  culpable  indolence  which  gives  up  every  thing  to  the 
citizen  who    engages  their   efteem.      They  diftrufted    every 
one;   were  conftantly  on  their  guard;   ftruggled  for  freedom ;     , 
and  experienced   all  thofe  tumultuous  agitations  which  are 
deftruclive  to  the  conftitution  of  a  ftate. 

The  prevalence  of  Cleon,  and  his  rafh  fyftem  of  politicks, 
had  led  the  Athenians  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  the  princi- 
pal citizens,  of  whom,  to  conciliate  favour  with  the  multi- 
tude, he  was  the  declared  enemy,  raifed  him  up  a  competi-  .v  , 
tor ;  but  had  nothing  better  to  oppofe  than  Nieias,  whofe  //lCiCtJk 
exceffive  timidity  made  him.  tremble  at  the  publick  nomi- 
nation. One  may  imagine,  from  this  circurnftance,  how 
ill  calculated  he  was  for  the  part  allotted  him  to  acl.  He 
was  not  deficient  in  good  qualities,  was  generous,  and  elo- 
quent j 
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r^^n  qtient;  but,  by  an  unaccountable  puiilanimous  diffidence  in 
his  own  abilities,  he  wanted  resolution  to  appear  publickly 
virtuous.  Cleon,  with  his  noify  infolence,  nienced  the  mo- 
dell  virtues  of  Nicias.  The  people  excufed  the  rapaciouf- 
nefs  of  the  one,  and  could  not  difiingnim  the  difinterefted- 
nefs  of  the  other.  A  brave  foldier,  but  an  irrefolute  com- 
mander, every  enterprize  appeared  impracticable  to  Nicias. 
Whenever  procraftination  faffered  him  to  act,  the  favourable 
moment  for  addon  was  already  paft.  Involved  in  doubts 
and  deliberations,  fcarce  has  he  made  an  effort  of  decision, 
when  a  more  advantageous  idea  ftarts  up,  which  his  imagina- 
tion purfues,  and  quickly  abandons  for  fome  now  chimaera. 
Cleon,  on  the  contrary,  was  infenfible  to  difficulties.  Whe- 
ther an  enterprize  were  ram  or  prudent,  a  meafure  rational 
or  abfurd,  was  juft  the  fame  to  Cleon.  At  length  the  Athe- 
nians, perplexed  and  divided  between  the  inactive  talents 
and  virtues  of  the  one,  and  the  undaunted  folly  and  impu- 
dence of  the  other,  either  wanted  courage  to  come  to  any  de- 
termination, or  made  choice  of  the  worft  meafures  that  were 
offered. 
A  /    V  '  jjj  Alcibiades  now  began  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  publick 

0/ '  affairs.      He  was  not   a   man   of  ambition,   but  of  vanity; 

which  he  indulged  in  making  himfelf  the  principal  object  of 
difcourfe  and  admiration  in  Athens.  His  courage,  eloquence 
and  every  circumftance  of  his  behaviour  were  embellimed 
with  peculiar  graces.  Devoted  to  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  love, 
and  the  exceffes  of  the  table ;  confcious  of  his  fuperior  pow- 
ers of  pleafing,  and  a  certain  insinuating  ductility  of  man- 
ners, which  feldom  fails  to  ruin  the  poffeffor,  he,  now, 
feemed  to  engage  in  politicks,  only  as  a  relaxation  from  plea- 
lure.  His  genius  was  admirable,  but  the  Springs  of  a&ion 
in  his  foul,  having  loft  their  force,  were  incapable  of  unre- 


mitting 
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mitting  attention.  He  could  be  great  only  by  ftarts.  I  find  r"""A" 
it  difficult  to  believe,  that  a  character  fo  flexible  and  pliant  as 
that  of  Alcibiades,  who  affumed  the  manners  of  every  coun- 
try, in  Sparta  ruggedly  and  feverely  virtuous,  in  Ionia  re- 
fined and  delicate  as  a  native,  who  could  give  examples  of 
ruiticity  in  Thrace,  and  in  Alia  be  envyed  by  the  Satrapes, 
for  his  luxurious  elegance,  ever  was  intended  by  nature  for 
a  great  man.  Notwithstanding  his  being  the  pupil  of  Socra- 
tes, he  was  little  difpofed  to  confider  good  and  evil  in  any 
other  lights  than  as  conducive  to  his  perfonal  intereft.  The 
faying  6f  Timon,  the  mifanthrope,  is  well  known:  "  Courage, 
"  my  dear  friend,  faid  he,  making  Alcibiades  by  the  hand, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  thee  for  acquiring  fo  much  reputation.  Be 
"  but  once  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  thou  wilt  do  me  ju- 
"  flice  on  the  abfurd  Athenians. 

In  fact,  the  ruin  of  a  ftate  cannot  be  far  off  when  a  man  of 
this  character  is  intruffed  with  fupreme  command.  The 
graces  give  fanction  to  a  depravity  of  manners  that  draws  after 
it  a  ftagnation  of  legiilative  authority :  Agreeable  talents  alone 
are  honoured  and  encouraged,  and  the  government,  defti- 
tute  of  principles,   becomes  the  fport  of  caprice. 

Guided  by  fuch  rulers ,  the  courage  of  the  Athenians  grew 
torpid,  and  feemed  abfolutely  finking  under  the  war  with 
Laconia;  when,,  feized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  they  unex- 
pectedly made  a  vigorous  exertion  of  ftrength,  and  collected  a 
formidable  force  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  That  iiland  had 
long  been  a  flattering  object  to  their  ambition;  and  Pericles, 
with  all  his  perfuafive  powers,  could  fcarcely  reftrain  their 
impetuofity.  The  complaints  of  the  Leontines,  and  iEgef- 
tians,  againft  Syracufe,  roufed  thefe  fubflding  ideas.  Alrea- 
dy they  enjoyed,  by  anticipation,  the  reduction  of  Sicily, 
which  was  regarded  as   a   military  fortrefs,  or  arfenal,   from 

whence 
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whence  they  might  extend  their  empire  oyer  Italy,  and  Afri- 
ca itfelf.  The  plan  concerted,  as  Thucydides  tells  us  in  the 
fpeech  of  Alcibiades,  was  to  fall  upon  Peloponnefus  with  the 
additional  forces  of  this  fubdued  kingdom.  But  what  ig- 
norance in  the  Athenians,  to  imagine  that  diftant  territories 
ever  produce  an  acceffion  of  wealth  equivalent  to  the  expence 
of  maintaining  them !  Could  they  be  infenfible  of  the  unequal 
proportion  of  fcrsngth  between  the  republick  of  Athens  and 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  ?  Suppofe  even  that  the  terror  of  their 
arms  had  thrown  the  Syracufans  into  a  fuclden  panick,  and 
facilitated  their  defeat,  authority  attained  by  violence  could 
never  have  acquired  a  firm  efcablimment !  Sicily  mufc  foon 
have  difcovered  the  weaknefs  of  the  conqueror,  and  confi- 
dence fucceeding  to  defpondency  muft  foon  have  occasioned  a 
revolt !  What  infatuation,  not  to  difcern  that  an  attempt  of 
this  nature  would  only  irritate  the  Lacedemonians,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  material  advantage! 
Was  it  not  evident  that  a  feparation  of  its  forces  expofed 
Athens  to  the  hazard  of  repulfes,  both  in  Sicily  and  Pelopon- 
nefus ?  In  a  word,  iince  that  republick  could  aflemble  an  ar- 
my ilrong  enough  to  befiege  a  city  fo  confiderable  as  Syra- 
cufe,  would  it  not  have  been  more  eligible  to  attack  the  ca- 
pital of  Sparta;  and  then,  crowned  with  fuccefs,  have  turn- 
ed the  combined  armies  of  Greece  againfl  a  foreign  power, 
rather  than  to  avail  itfelf  of  foreign  aiTiflance  in  attempting 
the  conquefc  of  Greece  ? 

In  proportion  to  the  abfurdity  of  the  enterprize,  the  mea- 
fures  purfued  were  extravagant.  Percedent  to  the  departure 
of  the  fleet,  the  Athenians  gave  inflruclions  to  their  com- 
manders, that  when  they  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Sy- 
racufe,  and  Selinuntum,  they  were  to  fell  the  inhabitants, 
and  levy  contributions  on  the  other  cities  of  Sicily.     This 

was, 
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was,  by  reducir  g  them  to  a  flate  of  defperation,  to  invite  r^"' 
the  Syracufians  and  Selimmtines  to  defend  their  liberties  to 
the  laft  extremity;  and  to  render  them  invincible,  mould  any 
poflible  means  of  refiftance  exift.  It  was  to  alienate  the  hearts 
of  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  and  cut  off  all  expectations  of 
afliftance,  by  convincing  them  their  own  interefr.  and  that 
of  thofe  two  cities  were  infeparable. 

As  Athens  could  no  longer  boaft  of  a  Themiflocles,  whole 
perfpicacious  fagacity  might  have  ftruck  out  fome  latent 
means  of  repairing  the  folly  of  a  war  commenced  under  evil 
aufpices,  there  could  be  no  probability  of  fuccefs,  but  from 
leaving  the  conduct  of  it  to  Alcibiades,  whofe  genius  and 
intrepidity  were  calculated  to  give  birth  to  romantic  events ; 
to  thofe  ftrange,  unexpected  turns  of  fortune  that  fometimes 
confound  reafon,  and  change  the  very  nature  of  things. 
But  fcarcely  was  he  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily  than  his  ene- 
mies confpired  his  deftruction ;  and,  by  fecuring  religion  and 
the  priefts  in  their  intereft,  contrived  to  have  Alcibiades  re- 
called, to  anfwer  a  criminal  procefs  before  the  people.  Nicias, 
who  had  conlidered  the  war  as  a  fpecies  of  delirium  in  his 
fellow  citizens,  fhared  the  command  of  the  army  with  La- 
machus,  an  enterprizing  foldier,  who  thought  courage  and 
perfeverance  enfured  fuccefs.  With  him,  the  moft  favourable 
Situation  for  attacking  an  enemy,  was  always  that  wherein  he 
found  himfelf.  This  general  being  llain,  Nicias  found  his 
apprehenfions  encreafe  with  his  honours.  Whilft  he  oppo- 
fed  the  ardent  impetuofity  of  his  colleague  with  calm  deli- 
beration, he  was  obliged  to  have  an  opinion ;  but  his  incer- 
titude returned  the  moment  he  was  left  alone  in  the  military 
command.  He  wrote  to  Athens  for  re-enforcements,,  and 
new  coadjutors ;  and,  in  expectation  of  their  arrival,  he  re- 
mained inactive,  meditating,  an  honourable  retreat.     Demof- 

K  thenes 
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thenes  and  Eurymedon  were  appointed  his  afTociates :  men 
whofe  diilimilitude  of  character  rendered  it  fo  impoflible  for 
them  to  think  or  act  in  conjunction,  as  muft  alone  have  over- 
turned the  mofr.  practicable  and  bed  concerted  operations. 

Whoever  recollects  the  considerable  loffes  fuftained  by  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  will  eafily  comprehend  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  reftoring  their  republick  to  its  original  fplendour. 
Its  finances  were  totally  exhaufted ;  its  navy  fo  reduced  as  to 
render  the  difficulty  of  being  fupplied  with  the  necefTaries 
of  life  by  fea  very  urgent;  whilft  the  fields  of  Attica  lay 
uncultivated.  For  the  Lacedemonians,-  purfuant  to  the  ad- . 
vice  of  Alcibiades,  who  had  taken  refuge  among  them,  forti-. 
fled  Decelia,  from  whence  they  ravaged  the  country  with 
impunity.  No  longer  in  a  ftate  to  impofe  laws  on  her  allies, 
Athens  every  day  experienced  frefh  infcances  of  defection: 
whilft  Lacedsmon,  on  the  contrary,  gained  additional  vi- 
gour from  the  alliance  of  cities  difgufted  with  the  haughtinefs 
of  her  rival.  Revenge  induced  the  Syracufians  to  furnifh 
a  numerous  fleet,  that  veiled  in  the  Spartans  the  empire  of 
the  fea;  and  the  ambaffadors  of  Tiffaphernes,  a  Perflan  Sa- 
trape,  governor  of  the  maritime  provinces  in  Alia,  offered 
affiftance,  and  folicited  them  to  endeavour  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Athenians. 

The  fate  of  this  people  might  probably  have  been  decided, 
had  the  Spartans  attacked  the  Pyraeeum.  "  An  impreflion 
"  there,  fays  Thucydides,  would  have  augmented  the  con- 
il  fulion  that  reigned  in  the  government;  the  Athenians 
"  would  have  funk  under  their  timidity,  without  coming  to 
"  any  refolution;  and  their  dominion  would  infallibly  have 
"  been  circumfcribed  within  the  limits  of  their  walls.  But, 
*•'  continues  the  hiftorian,  this  is  not  the  firft  time  that  the 
*c  circumfpection,  natural  to  the  Lacedemonians,  has  occa- 

"  fioned 
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"  fioned  their  lofing  apparent  advantages.  '  In 
circumftance  could  appear  deciflve  to  a  people  who  never  had 
had  any  fixed  object  in  view  during  the  courfe  of  the  war ! 
An  accumulation  of  ftrenpth  was,  to  Sparta,  an  accumula- 
tion  of  perplexity. 

Her  fuperiority  was,  however,  of  fliort  duration.  Syra- 
cufe  was  neceflitated  to  recall  her  troops  to  defend  her  againff. 
the  Carthaginians ;  and  Alcibiades,  who  found  himfelf  treat- 
ed with  contempt  from  the  time  his  country  declined  in  re- 
putation, to  avoid  being  crumed  in  the  impending  ruin,  re- 
folved  to  enlighten  TifTaphernes  in  regard  to  the  real  inte- 
reft  of  Periia.  He  made  him  fenfible  that,  far  from  defiling 
to  terminate  the  war  that  depopulated  Greece,  or  lending 
the  Spartans  afliftance  againft  the  Athenians,  he  ought  to 
hold  the  two  republicks  in  equilibrium.  That,  by  computing 
their  refpective  advantages,  deftroying  the  one  by  the  other, 
and  fomenting  their  rooted  emulation,  he  might  lay  them 
equally  under  the  necefiity  of  flying  to  the  Perflan  monarch 
for  protection,  who  confequently  would  become  the  mediator, 
or  rather  arbiter  of  Greece. 

The  return  of  Alcibiades  to  Athens,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, feemed  to  revive  its  former  courage.  That  general  gain- 
ed an  advantage  over  the  Lacedemonians  conliderable  enough 
to  induce  them  to  fue  for  peace.  Both  republicks  had  felt  all 
the  evils  of  war,  whilft  neither  could  boaft  the  fmalleft  ad- 
vantage from  it.  Fallen  as  Athens  was,  one  would  imagine 
every  fpark  of  ambition  that  incited  the  jealoufy  of  Sparta 
fhould  have  been  extinguished.  Yet  fome  eflential  articles 
in  the  treaty  met  with  infurmountable  oppofition ;  and  Athens 
had  very  foon  reafon  to  repent  having  rejected  the  advanta- 
geous conditions  offered  by  her  rival.  Alcibiades,  it  is  true, 
was  victorious  in  the  field,  but  the  brilliancy  of  his  enterpri- 
zes  fhed  a  luftre  on  the  conduct  of  the  general,    without 

K  2  contributing. 
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contributing,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  to  the  good  of  the 
publick.  Beiides,  the  inconfiderate  behaviour  of  Alcibiades 
always  furnifhed  his  opponents  with  arms  to  fubdue  him.  He 
was  a  fecond  time  dif graced ;  precifely  at  the  moment  when 
Perfia  renounced  the  politicks  adopted  by  TifTaphernes,  and 
declared  openly  in  favour  of  the  Peloponneflans.  \_h~\ 

A  war  conducted  by  corrupt  commanders  who  betrayed 
the  interefts  of  their  country,  or  by  men  of  mallow  intellects 
incapable  of  difcerning  it,  feemed  likely  to  terminate  in  the 
total  ruin  of  Greece,  when  Lyfander  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  Lacedemonians.  The  face  of  affairs  foon  wore  a  diffe- 
rent afpect,  under  an  ambitious  chief,  whofe  genius,  difen- 
gaged  from  the  maxims  and  prejudices  of  the  times,  open- 
ed itfelf  an  untried  road  to  glory,  and  traced  a  plan  of 
action  whofe  importance  his  republick  had  hitherto  been  un- 
acquainted with. 

Defpoiled  of  that  pre-eminence  fo  long  enjoyed,  embittered 
by  a  tedious  war,  folicited  at  once  by  the  Greeks  and  Afia- 
tics  to  purfue  the  deftruc~tion  of  Athens,  the  Spartans  ftill 
retained  their  original  principle  of  moderation;  an  evident 
proof  of  the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus's  inftitutions.  [/*]  As. if  they 

were 

\h~\  Cyrus,  diftinguifhed  in  hiftory  by  the  appellation  of  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Afia-Minor  by  his  brother  At  taxerxes  Mnemon 
The  ambition  of  this  prince  was  unbounded ;  and,  defirous  to  execute  a  long-medi- 
tated fcheme  of  ufurping  the  throne,  he  contracted  a  ftricf  league  of  amity  with 
the  Greeks,  particularly  thofe  of  Peloponnefus.  His  defign  was  to  gain  them  to 
his  intereft;  judging,  with  reafon,  that  his  fcheme  could  never  fucceed,  unlefs  he 
united  a  body  of  Greeks  with  his  provincial  forces.  With  this  view  he  fupplied 
Lacedsemon  with  a  conhderable  naval  armament. 

[z'J  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  this  obfervation  is  afuflicient  reply  to  the  reproaches 
thrown  out  againft  Lycurgus,  both  by  Polybius  and  Ariftotle.  The  latter  accu- 
les  that  legiflator  of  fruftrating  his  own  intentions,  by  making  moderation  the  ba- 
fis  of  a  military  republick.  The  former  blames  him  for  furfering  the  Spartans 
to  afpire  to  the  conqueit  of  Greece.  Surelv  thefe  writers  mail  have  been  inatten- 
tive to  one  circumftance ;  viz,  that  fix  hundred  years  had  intervened  between 
Lycurgus  and  Lyfander. 
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were  perfuaded  that  by  mortifying  the  infolence  of  their  rival, 
me  would  be  reduced  to  fall  voluntarily  into  her  fubaltern 
rank  in  the  political  fcale,  they  feemed  fatisfied  with  her  de-         /  / 

premon.    But  Lyfander  taught  them  to  comprehend,  that  af-     >V  ^a;  /r  c } 
ter  fo  long  and  obftinate  a  war,  there  remained  one  only  pru- 
dent, fecure,  and  vigorous  part  to  aft.      That  a  peace,  what- 
ever were  its  terms,   ought  always  to  be  coniidered  as  preca- 
rious in  its  duration,  whilft  the  Athenians  had  the  leaf!  hope 
left  to  reinftate  themfelves:      That  Sparta  ought  to  avail  her- 
felf  of  her  prefent  fuperiority  in  the  termination  of  a   quarrel 
which  might,  otherwife,  break  out  with  frefh  ardour,  when 
the  circumftances  of  affairs  were  lefs  favourable.      Lyfander 
regarded  every  viftory  as  a  nearer  ftep  to  the  ruin  of  Athens. 
Every  advantage   gained  over  the  remains  of  her  maritime 
force,  was  with   a  view  of  blocking  up  the  harbour  by  fea, 
to  facilitate  the  movements  of  Agis  and  Paufanias,  who  con- 
ducted the   liege  by  land.      The  moment,   fatal   to  Athens, 
arrived.      Reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  ihe  fupplicated  for 
peace  —  agreed  to  demolifh  her  fortifications,  and  the  walls 
of  the  Pyraeeum.      She  emancipated  the  tributary  cities ;   re- 
called her  exiled  citizens ;    delivered  up  all  her  galleys,  ex- 
cept twelve ;   and  engaged  not  to  enter  into  any  war  but  as  /       /  a 
fubordinate   to    Lacedaemon.       Lyfander   gave    the   mortal     ^^f**'  \,        ^  T 
wound  to  the  glory  of  the  republick  by  fub verting  its  politi-     CulS™ 
cal  conftitution.      He  put  a  period   to  democracy,  and  veiled     3  °- 
the  fupreme  authority  in  thirty  citizens. 

No  impediment  longer  remained  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
the  original  fyflem  of  policy  in  Greece;  and,  in  all  probability, 
Lacedgemon  would  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  restitution  of 
her  former  rank,  had  fhe  been  permitted  to  indulge  her  na- 
tural moderation.  But,  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph, 
when  profperity  rendered  her  lefs  attentive  to  danger,  me 

was 
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*KwWl   was  deceived  by  the  hero  who  had  crowned  her  with  laurels- 
by  that  Lyfander,  who  ungenerously  and  bafely  facrificed  his 
country  to  felfifh  gratifications. 
//  i    f  J'yyf^u/dN.    Never  did  a  Spartan  poffefs  lefs  of  the  manners  of  Sparta 

•^  than    Lyfander.      Oaths,   compa&s,   publick  fpirit,   honour, 

perfidy,  were  with  him  mere  words,  unaccompanied  with 
ideas.  In  his  estimation,  virtues  and  vices  were  equal:  he 
considered  them  only  as  more  or  lefs  instrumental  to  the 
purpofes  of  his  ambition.  The  rank  of  citizen  appeared  too 
groveling.  He  afpired  to  that  of  king.  Not  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  tyrant,  who  wants  to  fubvert  the  government  by 
violence,  but  in  that  of  a  refined  politician,  who  undertakes 
a  reformation  of  its  abufes.  According  to  the  historians,  his 
plan  was  to  decry  hereditary  right,  as  a  barbarous  cuftom,  that 
frequently  entrufted  the  reins  of  government  to  the  hands 
of  an  infant,  or  a  man  fcarcely  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  a  private  citizen ;  but  that  the  happinefs  of  a  nation 
required  royalty  mould  be  the  reward  of  merit.  In  order  t# 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  fo  important  a  revolution, 
it  became  neceSTary  to  undermine  the  general  constitution  of 
the  ftate;  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  laws;  flatter  the 
paflions ;  and,  above  all,  to  inStil  into  the  Spartans,  a  taftc 
for  novelty.  This  fubtile  politician  was  not  yet  fatisfied. 
Under  the  fandlion  of  fupporting  the  reputation  of  his  coun- 
try by  new  enterprizes,  he  introduced  the  ufe  of  gold  and 
Silver,  with  a  view  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  winning  them  over  to  his  deSigns  with  greater  facility. 
The  better  to  impofe  on  the  world,  he  determined  to  have 
the  general  concurrence  of  Greece  when  he  afTumed  the  fcep- 
tre.  With  this  view  he  attempted,  and  fucceeded  in  the 
abolition  of  popular  government  in  her  cities,  fubftituting 
in  its  ftead  councils  of  regency,  devoted  to  his  will,  becaufe 

incapable 
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incapable  of  fupporting  their  new  dignity  without  his  pro-   r*~' 
tection. 

The  death  of  Lyfander  faved  Sparta  from  impending  ruin, 
but  left  a  perplexed  authority  impoflible  to  be  maintained. 
Very  far,  in  reality,  from  preparing  their  way  to  elevation  with 
that  artful  addrefs  which  an  invefligation  of  the  policy  of 
Philip  will,  in  the  next  book,  enable  me  to  explain,  he 
omitted  instructing  the  Lacedemonians  to  conceal  their  am- 
bition; and  to  endeavour  at  infpiring  their  neighbours  with 
that  confidence  in  their  integrity  which  might  intereft  them 
in  their  profperity.  Dupes  to  Lyfander' s  cunning,  they  be- 
came haughty  and  infolent  as  the  Athenians.  All  Greece  me- 
ditated revenge;  and  Lacedzemon  had  no  other  friends  than 
the  tyrants  eflablifhed  by  Lyfander,  whofe  death  paved  the 
way  to  the  ruin  of  his  creatures. 

However  juft  the  encomiums  I  have  beftowed  on  Lycur- 
gus's  inStutions  may  be,  they  were  not  calculated  to  main- 
tain his  republick  in  that  newly-acquired  empire  fhe  owed 
to  the  policy  of  Lyfander.  That  great  legislator  taught  her 
to  govern  Greece  by  that  afcendancy  which  fuperior  virtue 
and  merit  will  always  create;  the  tyrannical  ufurpation  of 
the  other  was  only  to  be  fupported  by  force  and  oppreflion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  eSTentially  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  than  thofe  ambitious  purfuits  in  which  the  Spartans 
were  now  abforbed :  indeed,  ambition  was  fo  incongruous  to 
their  national  character,  and  fyftem  of  government,  that  the 
republick,  whenever  it  afpired  to  conquer!,  mull  be  on  the 
brink  of  difTolution.  "  In  all  our  a&ions,  fays  one  of  the 
"  moft  celebrated  politicians,  let  us  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate nature:  as  fhe  never  produces  large  branches  upon 
fmall  Stems,  let  not  a  little  republick  attempt  the  fubver- 
fion  of  Slates  more  powerful  than  her  own.     If,  by  the . 
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"  lingular  favour  of  Providence,  fuch  enterprizes  are  crown- 
"  ed  with  fuccefs,  experience  foon  convinces  us,  that  a  tree 
"  whofe  trunk  is  too  weak  to  fupport  its  branches,  muft  be 
"  rent  in  pieces  by  the  firft  blaft  of  wind.  This  was  exem- 
"  plified,  continues  he,  in  the  fate  of  Lacedsemon,  after 
"  the  reduction  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece:  no  fooner  did 
"  Thebes  appear  in  arms  than  her  example  was  followed  by 
'l  the  reft  of  the  ftates,  and  the  withered  trunk  was  fudden- 
<£  ly  ftripped  of  all  its  branches.  "  Poverty,  it  is  true,  ceaf- 
ed  to  be  an  obftacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Sparta,  from 
the  time  Lyfander  enriched  his  country  with  the  fpoils  of  the. 
vanquifhed,  and  levied  regular  tributes  upon  its  allies.  The 
republick  was,  by  this  means,  in  a  Situation  to  fupport  foreign 
wars,  and  undertake  great  defigns.  But,  in  giving  the  Lace- 
demonians riches,  did  Lyfander  inftruct  them  that  their  true 
ufe  was  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  republick  ?  Did  he  not 
rather  fufier  the  tide  of  corruption,  that  ever  accompanies 
them,  to  overwhelm  the  laws  and  manners  of  Lycurgus,  and 
prove  an  additional  caufe  of  its  declenfion  ? 

One  very  important  obfervation  relative  to  Sparta  ought 
not  to  be  omitted ;  which  is,  that  the  ailiftance  of  Perfia, 
and  not  their  own  proper  ftrength,  impowered  the  Spartans 
to  fubdue  the  Athenians.  Nor  were  they  indebted  for  that 
ailiftance  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  but  to  Cyrus  his  brother  ; 
whofe  ambitious  defigns  they  had  favoured ;  and  who,  after 
an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  feat  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Perfia, 
was  entirely  defeated,   and  loft  his  life  in  the  field. 

Deprived  of  the  protection  of  a  prince  to  whom  fhe  owed 
her  grandeur,  Sparta  was  considered  in  the  moft  odious  light, 
by  the  Perfian  court,  whilft  Greece  was  contriving  how  ta 
fhake  off  her  fetters.  Few  inftances  are  to  be  met  with,  iri 
hiftoryj  of  a  more  truly  deplorable  Situation.    I  do  not  blame 

the 
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the  Spartans  for  falling  a  prey  to  calamity,  but  for  not  ta-  <-^~^ 
king  the  moft  elegible  methods  to  prevent  it.  They  ought 
to  have  rendered  Greece  their  beft  bulwark  againft  the  bar- 
barians, by  a  difplay  of  the  duties  of  humanity  in  reftoring 
to  the  cities  their  government  and  laws,  and  reflraining  their 
own  ambition  within  its  former  bounds.  Or,  if  this  triumph 
over  the  paflions  was  too  fublime  for  their  attainment,  they 
fhould  have  courted  the  friendfhip  of  Artaxerxes,  difavowed 
their  approbation  of  Cyrus  and  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  and 
particularly  have  applied  themfelves  to  gain  the  Satrapes  of 
Afla-Minor  to  their  intereft. 

The  republick  of  Sparta,  on  the  contrary,  treated  the 
Greeks  with  greater  feverity  than  ever :  and  though  the  Per- 
fian  monarch  extended  his  vengeance  no  farther  than  the  Afi.- 
atic  colonies,  fhe  picqued  herfelf  on  a  foolim  project,  of  o-e- 
nerofity  in  refcuing  them  from  ilavery.  *         y 

Agefilaus  no  fooner  began  to  make  a  formidable  appear-  ^9^  v 
ance  in  Alia,  than  Artaxerxes  fitted  out  a  confiderable  fleet, 
giving  the  command  to  Conon,  an  Athenian,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  court.  He  alfo  difpatched  Timocrates,  the 
Rhodian,  into  Greece,  to  diflribute  large  funis  of  money 
amongft  the  leading  citizens  of  Thebes,  Corinth^  and  Argos  \ 
thefe  formed  a  powerful  league,  which  fo  intimidated  the 
Spartans  that  they  recalled  Agefilaus.  From  that  moment 
their  empire  fhook  to  its  very  centre,  and  foon  after  the  The-  . 
bans  completed  its  ruin.  Since  the  time  the  Spartans  became 
mailers  of  Cadmzea  and  placed  a  garrifon  there,  the  fupreme 
authority  in  Thebes  had  been  veiled  in  a  fmall  body  of  the 
nobility.  Hiftorians  tell  us  to  what,  an  excefs  they  abufed 
their  power,  and  with  what  dexterity  and  courage  Pelopidas 
exterminated  them,  and  regained  the  citadel  of  Cadmjea, 
before  the  Lacedemonians  had  time  to   afliftthe   garriibn, 

L  This 
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u""1  This  act  of  hostility  was  the  prelude  to  feveral  inconfldera'ble 
fkirmifhes,  in  which  the  Thebans  had  frequently  the  advan- 
tage. The  conduct,  of  Agefilaus  in  this  war,  would  lead 
one  to  conjecture,  that  the  fuccefs  which  attended  him  in 
Alia  was  lefs  to  be  attributed  to  his  military  capacity,  than 
to  the  afcendant  fo  remarkable  in  the  Grecian,  over  the  Per- 
fian  arms ;  unlefs  his  advanced  age  had  extinguished  that  ar- 
dour, that  activity,  that  intuition  of  which  Xenophon  has 
left  us  fo  animated  a  defcription,  far  from  undertaking  any 
great  or  deciiive  action,  he  is,  not  unreafonably,  reproached 
with  making  a  progrellive  march  through  the  Theban  terri- 
tories, in  order  to  effay  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
initiate  them  in  the  art  of  war:  Polybius  exprefles  ajuft 
contempt  for  the  Theban  government;  and  indeed  that  re- 
publick,  decried  though  all  Greece  for  the  ftupidity  of  Jier 
citizens,  and  her  alliance  with  Xerxes,  was  alone  indebted  to 
the  perfonal  merit  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  for  the 
l/itDuUltrtldcL-l   duct  glory  me  acquired. 

•    /    ,  There  muft  have  been  a  kind  of  natural  competition  be- 

(t/i  c      r  tween  two  men  fo  equal  in  talents,   had  not  a  fimilar  equality 

in  virtues  united  them  in  zeal  for  the  publick  good.  Nurfed 
in  the  bofom  of  affluence,  Pelopidas  defpifed  its  allurements. 
Epaminondas  feared  the  bounty  of  fortune  mould  inter- 
rupt his  philofophick  poverty.  The  firft,  impetuous  and 
enterprizing  in  war,  mafter  of  every  branch  of  military  know- 
ledge, held  reputation  lefs  dear  than  his  country !  What  a 
rare  example !  He  refigned  the  command  to  one  whom  he 
thought  better  qualified  to  immortalize  the  Thebans  than 
himfelf.  Epaminondas,  on  his  fide,  feemed  unconfcious  of 
his  fuperior  abilities.  He  had  been  reluctantly  drawn  from 
thefchoolof  philofophy  to  the  government  of  a  nation.  In 
him,  the  penetration,  courage,  and   prudence  of  Themi£- 
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tocles,  were  blended  with  the  virtues  of  Socrates. 

Pelopidas  gained  a  victory  at  Tegyra;  a  day,  fays  Plutarch, 
that  gave  the  world  a  fpecimen  of  what  was  afterwards  com- 
pleted at  Leuctra ;  where  the  arms  of  Lacedsmon  were  no 
longer  found  invincible,  and  her  empire  received  its  mortal 
blow.  In  that  action  Epaminondas  difplayed  his  amazing 
extent  of  genius ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  combination  of  ta- 
lents which  conflitutes  the  character  of  a  finiihed  general. 
Nor  is  he  lefs  worthy  of  admiration  as  a  politician,  in  his 
plan  for  preferring  to  his  country  her  lately-acquired  fu- 
periority.  With  a  view  of  totally  crufhing  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, he  placed  two  implacable  enemies  at  their  gates;  by 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  Meflina  [i]  in  her  ancient  rights ; 
and  building  the  city  of  Megalopolis.  [/]  His  conduct  was 
as  upright  and  humane  as  that  of  the  Spartans,  and  Atheni- 
ans, had  been  cruel  and  tyrannical.  Inftead  of  razing  the 
conquered  cities,  felling  the  inhabitants  for  Haves,  or  altering 
their  laws,  he  treated  them  as  allies.  Orchomensea,  Phocidsea, 
Locrida,  and  iEtolia,  experienced  this  proof  of  the  clemency 
of  Epaminondas. 

As  all  the  provinces  of  Greece  bordered  upon  the  fea, 
their  inhabitants,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  adja- 
cent iflands,  and  the  Aliatic  colonies,  were  properly  to 
be  considered  as  one  people.  Epaminondas,  therefore, 
juftly  concluded,  that  whatever  republick  confined  its  ap- 
plication to  the  acquirement  of  either  naval,  or  military  fu- 
periority,  without  feeking  to  unite  them,  could  only  enjoy  a 

L   2  precarious 

[k]  Near  three  centuries  were  elapfed  fince  the  city  of  Megasra  was  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who  reduced  one  part  of  the  natives  to  a  ftate  of  flave- 
ry,  and  banifhed  the  other  ffomPeloponnefus,  under  pain  of  death  mould  they 
return. 

[/]  Megalopolis  was  a  ftrong  and  powerful  city,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 
Arcadian  emigrants,  till  then  difperfed  in  fmall  hamlets-,  who  by  this  union  were 
capacitated  to  impofe  laws  on  Lacedsmon,  and  revenge  the  injuries  their  ances- 
tors received  from  that  republick. 
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r^"  '  precarious  degree  of  power.  From  this  conclufion,  he  was 
defirous  the  Thebans  fhould  have  a  formidable  marine.  He 
reprefented  to  them,  that  in  occupying  the  place  and  adopting 
the  politicks  of  Lacedasmon,  they  would  foon  find  another 
Athens,  proud  of  her  maritime  ftrength,  ftart  up,  perhaps, 
to  their  deftru&ion ;  or,  at  beft,  vi&ory  over  fuch  an  enemy 
muft  always  be  dearly  bought.  In  a  word,  the  defigns  and 
enterprizes  of  Epaminondas  flowed  from  one  fource,  fupreme 
dominion,  the  principle  and  end  of  all  his  actions. 
Mull  Ull£&,  The  Spartans,   defeated  at  Mantinea,  were  deftitute  of  re- 

fources,  and  loft  to  all  hopes  of  recovering  the  blow.  This 
engagement  had  compleated  the  glory  of  the  victorious  The- 
bans, but  Epaminondas  was  killed,  and  at  that  inftant,  fays 
Xenophon,  his  army  believed  itfelf  vanquished:  the  infantry 
became  motionlefs,  and  the  cavalry,  ready  to  feize  the  flying 
enemy,  checked  the  ardour  of  purfuit.  All  that  remained 
to  Thebes  was  a  reputation  me  was  incapable  of  fupporting ; 
her  power  fell  with  the  great  man  who  raifed,  and  maintain- 
ed,   but  did  not  live  to  eftablifh  it  on  a  folid  foundation. 

Though  the  Thebans  were  attached  to  their  own  cuftoms 
with  an  invincible  obftinacy,  that  prevented  them  from  com- 
prehending the  importance  of  the  reformation  projected  by 
Epaminondas,  they  had  fo  little  difcernment  as  to  attribute 
their  late  victories  to  their  own  conduct,  and  fancy  it  eafy  to 
preferve  their  acquired  empire;  a  vain  conceit,  that  accelerated 
their  ruin,  by  impelling  them  to  undertake  enterprizes  above 
their  abilities.  "  Athens  is  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation,  faid 
"  Jafon,  the  tyrant  of  Pheres,  to  the  ThefTalians ;  the  gran- 
"  deur  of  Sparta  is  no  more.  The  Theban  glory  is  founded 
"  on  their  ruins,  but  I  forefee  its  declenflon.  Confider  then, 
<c  in  your  turn,  how  to  poffefs  yourfelves  of  that  reputation 
il  which  they  are  incapable  of  preferving.  " 

There 
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There  is  no  ftronger  proof  how  much  the  conquerors  of 
Sparta  were  inferior  to  their  fortune,  than  this  circumftance, 
related  by  Xenophon.  The  evening,  fays  this  judici- 
ous writer,  that  Epaminondas  gained  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
he  was  in  expectation  of  an  attack  from  fome  of  the  Boeotian 
cities,  who  were  ripe  for  revolt;  ,fo  that  Thebes,  in  the  very 
moment  fhe  grafped  the  fceptre  of  Greece,  was  a  prey  to 
interline  divisions. 


END       OF       BOOK       II, 
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A 

SUMMARY 

O     F 

BOOK       III. 

Situation  of  Athens ,  Sparta,  a?id  other  fates  of Greece,  at 
the  accejfion  of  Philip  to  the  throne  of  Macedon.  Of  that 
monarch 's  political  fyftem. — Of  Demojlhenes,  and  Phocion. — 
Account  of  Perfia  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Alexander. — Refeclions  on  the  conduSl,  and  depravity 
of  that  hero. 

SO  long  as  the  Athenians  were  fupported  by  allies 
whofe  taxation  .contributed  towards  the  expence  of 
their  military  expeditions,  and  indulged  their  tafte 
for  indolence,  luxury,  and  pleafure,  they  continued  infen- 
fible  to  the  dangerous  confequences  of  that  corruption  intro- 
duced by  Pericles,  in  gratifying  the  indigent  part  of  the  ci- 
tizens with  falaries  to  enable  them  to  frequent  the  publick 
ipe&acles,  and  courts  of  judicature.  But  when  their  domi- 
nion became  circumfcribed  to  Attica  alone,  it  feemed  a  ne- 
ceflary  alternative,  either  that  the  whole  revenues  of  the  ftate 
mould  be  expended  in  thefe  kind  of  donatives,  or  that  the 
populace,  whofe  fole  property  they  were,  mould  make  a  no- 
ble renunciation  of  them,  and,  reafluming  their  ancient 
manners,  obey  the  inftitutions  of  Solon,  and  feek  in  labour 
and  the  fatigue  of  induftry,  the  means  of  fubiiftence. 

This  was  an  effort  of  felf-denying  refolution,  impoflibleto 
e  expected  from  a  people  intoxicated,  even  to  madnefs, 
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with  a  paflion  for  publick  feafts  and  fhews :  whom  their  late 
reverfe  of  fortune  had  funk  in  defpair ;  and  in  whom  the  love 
of  glory,  and  of  their  country  feemed  annihilated.  The 
wealthy  part  of  the  community,  and  the  magiftrat.es,  dreaded 
that,  by  endeavouring  to  rouze  the  people  from  their  lethargy, 
and  perfuading  them  to  relieve  the  republick  from  this  op- 
preftive  burthen,  they  might  be  tempted  to-a  renewal  of  their 
claim  to  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  divifton  of  lands.  Sa- 
crificing, therefore,  publick  good  to  private  avarice,  they 
were  indefatigable  in  deviling  means  of  perpetuating  this 
abufe  of  government.  Under  thefe  circumftances  Eubulus 
got  a  decree  palled,  by  which  the  funds  deftined  for  military 
operations,  were  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  publick  fpec- 
tacles :  of  which  decree  whoever,  only,  propofed  a  revocation, 
was  to  be  put  to  death. 

From  this  period  degeneracy  of  manners  became  fafhiona- 
ble  in  Athens;  merit  of  every  fpecies  was  degraded;  milita- 
ry talents,  as  well  as  civil  virtues,  were  no  longer  held  in 
eftimation;  whilft  poets,  muficians,  comedians,  and  deco- 
rators of  the  theatre,    filled  the  departments  of  ftate. 

Sm  Your  Panathensea's,  and  Dyonifia's,  fays  Demofthenes 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  are  always  celebrated  with  afto- 
niming  magnificence.  You  calculate  your  bufinefs  with 
the  utmoft  regularity,  furmount  every  difficulty  with  eafe, 
that  nothing  may  interrupt  the  feftivity  of  the  deftined 
day !  Is  a  new  theatrical  piece  to  be  exhibited  ?  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  parts  is  an  affair  which  you  difcufs  with  eager 
attention !  nor  is  any  perfon  fo  ignorant  as  to  be  uninform- 
ed of  the  names  of  thofe  citizens  feledted  by  each  tribe  to 
prefide  at  mufical,  or  athletic  entertainments !  But  is  the 
publick  fafety  the  point  in  agitation  ?  Is  an  enemy  to  be 
oppofed,  who  openly  threatens  your  liberty  ?  all   men  are 
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^"^^  c<  inattentive!  political  debates  are  uninterefKng  and  dull! 
"  Ye  are  incapable  of  penetrating  into  futurity!  and  if  you 
"  are,  with  reluctance,  prevailed  upon  to  pafs  a  decree,  it  is 
61  only  executed  in  part,   and  that  too  late. 

Whilfr.  national  poverty  wrought  this  fcandalous  depravity 
in  the  morals  of  the  Athenians,  and  confirmed  their  declen- 
sion, wealth,  introduced  by  Lyfander  into  Sparta,  prepared 
as  deplorable  a  revolution  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  "  It 
"  was  decreed,  fays  Plutarch,  by  the  Spartans,  that  money 
"  mould  be  appropriated,  folely,  to  exigencies  of  ftate ;  and 
"  that  thofe  citizens  convicted  of  having  gold  or  Silver  coin 
"  in  their  pofTeflion  mould  be  punifhed  with  death.  But, 
"  adds  the  historian,  very  fagacioufly,  how  could  this  re- 
"  publick  flatter  itfelf  that  individuals  would  dtfpife  money 
"  when  the  publick  revered  it?"  Of  what  availment  to  lock 
and  bar  the  doors  of  their  houfes  againft  the  admiffion  of 
riches,  when  the  avenues  to  their  hearts  were  open  to  avarice  \ 
Money,  in  a  fhort  time,  infinuated  itfelf  from  the  publick 
treafury  into  private  habitations :  an  outward  appearance  of 
their  ancient  aufterity  Still  fubfifted,  but  within  all  was  venal 
corruption.  The  citizens,  at  SirSt,  amaffed  wealth  without 
daring  to  enjoy  it,  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  moment 
when  the  number  of  the  guilty,  by  braving  and  Subverting 
the  laws,    might  licence  their  oftentatious  parade. 

Luxury,  in  its  flrSt  approaches  feeble  and  timid,  now 
made  gigantic  ftrides  towards  enforcing  refpect.  It  would 
convey  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  diforders  produced  in 
Sparta  from  the  introduction  of  venality,  were  we  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  effects  of  the  fame  caufe  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  Lacedemonian  rufticity  could,  only  by  flow 
and  difficult  gradations,  accommodate  itfelf  to  that  elegant 
refinement  in  pleafure,  which  foftens  the  heart,  and  debafes 
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the  morals.  BeSides,  that  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
could  not  be  immediately  undermined  by  riches,  there  were 
fome  which  continued  immutable;  fo  that  his  republick, 
even  in  its  degenerate'  Slate,  prefented  a  ipedtacle  worthy  the 
admiration  of  the  Greeks,  had  not  their  attention  been  en- 
groSTed  by  considering  the  virtues  it  had  abandoned  more 
than  thofe  it  retained. 

The  law  promulgated  by  Epitadius,  one  of  the  Ephori, 
which  gave  per  million  to  fell  eftates,  or  difpofe  of  them  by 
will,  put  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  fanctity  of  manners  in  La- 
cedaemon.  When  once  a  door  was  opened  to  trafficking 
away  inheritances,  avarice  foon  became  predominant.  A  ci- 
tizen, defpoiled  of  his  patrimony,  found  himfelf  impelled 
by  more  prefling  considerations  than  the  duties  he  owed  to 
fociety;  he  courted  the  favours  of  Fortune;  wealth,  not  pro- 
bity, was  now  the  objecl  of  diftincKon.  The  vices  of  the 
great  became  necefTary  to  the  fubSiftance  of  the  multitude ; 
and  thofe  hands  deftined  by  Lycurgus  to  wield  the  fword  and 
lance,  and  manage  the  buckler,  were  debafed  in  uSing  the 
implements  of  arts  which  luxury  introduced  into  Laconia. 

Such  was  the  Situation  of  thefe  celebrated  republicks,  a 
Short  time  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  their  declenSion  paved  the  way  to  the  total  ru- 
in of  Greece,  if  we  difcriminately  conSider  the  changes  con- 
sequent to  the  PeloponneSian  war,  in  the  politicks,  intereSls, 
and  manners  of  that  country. 

Diodorus  obferves,  that  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  Sparta  and  Athens,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war, 
they  reciprocally  facrificed  to  an  ill-judged  avidity  the  in- 
tereSls  of  their  allies.  Ignorant  that  ambition  Should  be  con- 
cealed, to  be  rendered  fuccefsful,  they  agreed  to  keep  pof- 
foflion   of  the  conquered  towns;  referving  (by  an   exprefs; 
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claufe)  a  liberty  of  changing  in  concert  any  articles  of  this 
convention,  or  of  adding  new  ones  occasionally,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  affairs  might  require.  Nothing  more  was  wanting, 
adds  the  fame  hiftorian,  to  kindle  fufpicions  amongft  the 
principal  republicks  of  Greece.  They  apprehended  left  the 
power  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  fo  long  employed  in  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  each  other,  mould,  when  united,  make  a  par- 
tition of  the  reft  of  Greece. 

However  unreafonable  thefe  apprehensions  may  appear, 
ambaffadors  were  immediately  difpatched  from  all  parties, 
to  negotiate  preliminaries  of  a  league  againft  the  two  ftates 
accufed  of  afpiring  to  tyranny.  Argos,  Thebes,  Corinth, 
and  Elis  were  the  chief  in  this  congrefs.  It  muft  be  confef- 
fed  that  thefe  cities,  accuftomed  to  a  fubordinate  part,  were 
ill  calculated  for  that  elevation  in  politicks,  neceffary  to  con- 
duel:  a  confederacy  —  and  that  the  want  of  a  leader  of  fupe- 
rior  genius  to  regulate  it,  rendered  the  undertaking  abortive ; 
yet,  by  their  example,  they  taught  the  other  Grecian  re- 
publicks to  throw  off  the  fhackles  of  fubordination,  and  from 
that  moment  Sparta,  and  Athens  loft  the  fplendour  of  au- 
thority. This  commencement  of  anarchy  augmented  in 
proportion  as  the  ftrength  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  exhauft- 
ed,  and  their  Situation  lefs  refpedtable ;  from  the  time  vic- 
tory declared  for  the  Thebans,  there  was  not  a  city  whofe 
emulation  was  not  excited  to  afpire  at  an  equal  Share  of 
glory;  and  that  did  not  flatter  itfelf  with  being  able,  by  a 
more  fagacious  conduct,  to  Six  the  foundations  of  empire  on 
a  Sirmer  baSis.  This  is  what  Demofthenes  reproached  them 
with,  in  lamenting  that  the  fole  effect,  of  his  rhetorick  had 
been  to  raife  an  ambitious  fpirit  in  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
who  under  colour  of  protecting  the  liberties  of  Greece,  fought 
in  fact  only  how  to  opprefs  them.   u  The  Greeks  themfelves, 
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"  faidhe,  are  actually  the  greater!:  enemies  of  their  country!   ' 
"   Argos,    Thebes,     Corinth,     Lacedaemonia,   Arcadia,   At- 
"  tica,    every    republick    (I    except    none)    has   a    feperate 
"  intereft!  " 

Nor  was  felfifh  ambition  the  only  vice  to  which  Greece 
was  a  prey.  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  the  growth  of  envy  and  avarice  gave  birth 
to  a  multiplicity  of  di virions  amongft  the  Corcyreans.  Under 
the  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  em- 
ploying none  but  men  of  integrity  in  the  adminiftxation,  the 
magiftrates,  whofe  real  confideration  was  their  own  peculiar 
emolument,  formed  parties  in  the  city,  which  foon  degene- 
rated in  factions,  impoiiible  to  be  conciliated;  and  whofe 
inveteracy  was  frill  more  embittered  by  the  machinations  of 
Sparta,  and  Athens.  One  republick  favouring  the  preten- 
tions of  the  people,  the  other  thofe  of  the  nobles :  whilft 
both  fides  availed  themfelves  of  the  offered  protection,  in  ex- 
erting their  ftrongeft  efforts  to  crufh  each  other. 

This  difeafe  in  the  Corcyrean  conftitution,  continues 
Thucydides,  communicated  its  infection  through  Greece 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  That  alienation  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  nobles,  the  rich,  and  the  commonalty,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  extirpation  of  monarchical  government, 
became  more  apparent  under  the  encouragement  of  the  emif- 
faries  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  who  practifed  the  fame  politi- 
cal artifices  in  every  city,  that  had  fomented  the  divifions  in 
Corcyra.  Exorbitant  demands  were  made,  and  fupported 
with  obflinacy.  Tumultuous  clamour  was  the  only  reply  of 
the  aggreffor  to  the  arguments  of  his  adverfary ;  who,  redu- 
ced to  defpair,  in  his  turn,  broke  into  furious  tranfports. 
The  citizens  came  armed  into  the  publick  afTemblies,  and 
proceeded  to  the  moft  violent  extremities  j  becaufe  none  of 
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"^  the  factions  were  fatisfied  with  an  extension  of  power,  unlefs 
quickened  with  the  gratification  of  revenge  for  injuries  re- 
membered. Vices  fuddenly  aflumed  the  name  of  virtues. 
Rage  was  called  courage,  and  knavery  prudence;  whilft, 
on  the  contrary,  the  wife  man  was  branded  with  the  appel- 
lation of  coward.  The  forward  boafter  became  a  zealous 
friend;  and  good  policy  confifted  lefs  in  the  repulfion  of 
evil  than  in  committing  it  undete&ed.  No  man  was  permit- 
ted, to  remain  neutral,  and  preferve  his  integrity  untainted, 
in  a  country  where  the  moft  facred  oaths  were  perverted  into 
fnares  to  entangle  credulity.  In  a  word,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  fame  hiftorian,  if  there  could  be  any  con- 
folatory  circumftances  in  fuch  a  situation,  they  refiilted  from 
the  advantage  that  men  of  the  dulleft  intellects  and  beft 
hearts  fometimes  had ;  who,  diftrufting  their  acknowledged 
incapacity,  had  recourfe  to  fudden  and  violent  remedies, 
whilft  their  enemies,  confcious  of  superior  abilities,  were 
the  dupes  of  their  own  fuhtile  intrigues  and  stratagems. 
Thefe  calamities  encreafed,  fays  Diodorus,  after  the  decline 
of  the  Thebans  from  that  point  of  elevation  in  which 
Epaminondas  had  placed  them.  Every  day  produced  inftan- 
ces  in  one  or  other  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  of  the  banifhment 
of  citizens :  thefe  profcribed  perfons  wandered  from  territory 
to  territory,  ftirring  up  enemies  to  their  country.  In  their 
moft  defpairing  moments  they  were  often  fuddenly  recalled 
by  the  influence  of  a  faction  that  wanted  their  assistance  in 
feizing  the  reins  of  government,  which  fbme  new  revoluti- 
on foon  matched  from  their  hands. 

Diffracted  by  a  contrariety  of  interefts,  each  republick  was 
a  perfect  chaos!  Some  relative  to  publick  happinefs,  others 
to  the  private  advantage  of  ambitious  citizens.  The  oppref- 
ed  considered  only  how  to  obtain  reliefj  every  cabal  had  its 
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feperate  view;  and  thefe  diftinct  interefta  multiplying  to  in- 
finity, interfered,  interrupted,  and  overturned  each  others 
fyftem  alternately.  To  day  a  republick  regards  you  as  an 
ally;  to  morrow  treats  you  as  her  inveterate  foe.  Your 
partifans  are  banifhed  or  maffacred,  whilft  the  contending 
faction  has  already  eftablifhed  its  authority  on  principles 
diametrically  oppofite. 

Surrounded  by  obftacles  fo  innumerable,  the  wifeft  found 
it  impoffible  to  propofe  any  permanent  object  of  purfuit,  or 
conduct  the  publick  affairs  on  any  fettled  plan.  No  city  had 
the  leaft  pretentions  to  a  fuperiority  of  character,  that  might 
prevail  with  the  reft  to  affociate  under  the  fame  government, 
and  by  a  reunion  of  their  fcattered  forces,  enable  them  to 
refirr.  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

Fortunately  for  Greece,  the  Periians  had  laid  afide  the  in- 
tention of  extending  their  empire  on  that  fide  of  Europe. 
The  Thracians  and  Illyrians  were  employed  in  oppofing  their 
ancient  enemies;  and  whoever  had  then  caft  their  eyes  to- 
wards Macedon,  would  never  have  believed  they  beheld 
the  power  that  was  to  forge  chains  for  the  captivity  of 
Greece. 

.  This  little  kingdom  had  hitherto  made  an  inconfiderable 
figure,  and  was  at  that  time  very  unfortunately  circumftan- 
ced.  Amyntas,  the  father  of  Philip,  a  weak  prince,  de- 
preffed  by  the  arms  of  the  Illyrians,  and  expecting  to  be  rob- 
bed of  his  crown,  could  difcern  no  better  method  of  reveng- 
ing his  wrongs,  and  railing  up  enemies  to  his  conquerors, 
than  by  ceding  his  kingdom  to  the  Olynthians.  After  ex- 
periencing the  moft  cruel  reverfe  of  fortune,  he  was  re-efta- 
blifhed  upon  his  throne  by  the  ThefTalians,  and  continued 
to  reign  with  the  timid  irrefolution  of  a  monarch  who  has 
feen  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  owed  his  fafety  to  fo- 
reign 
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reign  afliftance.  Amyntas  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon, 
Alexander,  who  was  only  the  fhadow  of  a  king.  His  rub- 
jects  reluctantly  yielded  obedience  to  a  fovereign,  ignorant 
how  to  command :  defeated  by  the  Illyrians ;  part  of  Mace- 
donia in  rebellion;  and  almofr.  all  his  territories  ravaged  by 
the  enemy,   death  releafed  him  from  his  troubles. 

His  fuccefTors  were  ftill  more  unworthy  of  their  rank. 
Perdiccas  was  deftitute  of  every  talent  neceffary  to  acquire  re- 
flect, from  a  contented  and  fubmiilive  people,  even  in  the 
happiefr.  times.  Ptolomy,  a  natural  fon  of  Amyntas,  had 
feized  on  one  of  the  Macedonian  provinces,  fortified,  and 
rendered  himfelf  independant.  And  Paufanias,  a  prince  of 
the  royal  family,  under  fen tence  of  banifhment,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  publick  commotions,  to  return  to  his  country, 
and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  male- 
contents  ;  men  of  obfcure  birth  and  turbulent  fpirit,  fuch  as 
are  the  authors,  and  inftruments  in  moft  revolutions.  Per- 
diccas was  killed  in  a  battle  againfr.  the  Illyrians ;  and  fo  pe- 
culiarly unhappy  was  the  Situation  of  Macedon,  that  even 
this  event  was  regretted  as  an  additional  calamity  in  placing 
the  crown  upon  the  head  of  an  infant. 

Paufanias,  now,  openly  afpired  to  the  throne;  and  Ar- 
geas,  another  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  actuated  by  equal 
ambition,  collected  an  army  to  oppofe  his  rival.  Some  ad- 
jacent powers,  availing  themfelves  of  thefe  domeftick  difTen- 
flons,  had  already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
when  Philip,  then  a  hoftage  in  Thrace,  made  his  efcape, 
and  flew  to  the  afliftance  of  the  kingdom  of  his  anceftors. 
No  fooner,  fay  the  hiftorians,  did  he  appear  in  Macedon, 
than  his  influence  was  immediately  felt.  He  was  appointed 
regent  during  the  minority  of  the  young  Amyntas,  his  ne- 
phew; but  the  people,  foon  fenfible  how  highly  it  imported 
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them  to   have   fuch   a   ruler  as   Philip,     decreed  him   the 
crown. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  unhappy  Situation  of  Macedon, 
her  misfortunes  were  not,  like  thofe  of  Greece,  irremediable. 
A  free  people,  once  corrupted,  becomes  familiar  with,  and 
then  fond  of  vice.  And  it  feldom  happens  that  a  private  citi- 
zen has  courage  to  contend  with  the  paffions,  prejudices,  and 
cuftoms  which  reign  with  imperious  dominion  in  the  breafts  of 
an  indocile  multitude;  or  credit  enough  with  his  countrymen 
to  perfuade  them  to  that  voluntary  facrifice  of  their  darling 
vices,  which  can  alone  replace  them  in  their  original  point  of 
greatnefs.  But  if  the  reformation  of  a  Single  republick  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  almoft  impracticable  attempt,  what  muff 
the  general  reformation  of  Greece  have  been,  where  every 
city  was  a  diftinct  republick  ?  Hiftory  affords  very  few  ex- 
amples of  free  nations  fubmitting  the  errors  and  abufes  of 
government  to  the  infpection  and  amendment  of  a  legislator ! 
could  it  then  be  expected  an  event  fo  rare  in  the  world  fhould 
be  common  in  Greece  ?  Or,  if  fuch  a  change  had  been 
wrought  in  one  or  two  States,  of  how  fmall  utility  muft  it 
have  been  to  the  conftitution  of  the  whole,  whofe  confirmed 
depravity  would  have  opened  to  their  enemies  numberlefs  op- 
portunities of  accomplishing  their  destruction? 

Monarchies  are,  on  the  contrary,  replete  with  thefe  kind 
of  revolutions,  fo  infrequent  in  commonwealths.  The  citi- 
zen, there,  does  not  conSIder  himfelf  entitled  to  make  the 
laws  which  are  to  direct  his  conduct;  and  is  familiarized  to 
the  reception  and  obedience  of  whatever  impreSTions  his  fo- 
vereign  chufes  to  impofe.  A  great  prince  has  it  always  in 
his  power  to  form  a  new  people :  his  fubjects  imperceptibly 
Shake  off  their  inactivity,  abandon  their  vices,  and  affume  a 
different  character  from  the  virtue  they  are  ambitious  to 
imitate.  The 
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The  talents  which  nature  had  bellowed  on  Philip  had  been 
carefully  cultivated  by  a  good  education,  and  accompanied 
with  virtues  imbibed  in  the  adverfe  fchool  of  family  misfor- 
tunes. Nurtured  in  a  republick  where  the  people  conflitu- 
ted  the  legislature,  he  faw  nothing  of  that  haughty,  or  ab- 
ject adulation  which  befets  the  avenues  of  a  court;  intoxica- 
ting princes  with  the  phantom  of  power,  and  flattering  them 
into  a  belief  that  they  are  fupremely  great  by  birth,  and  in- 
capable of  receiving  additional  luftre.  Accuftomed  to 
the  refinements  of  addrefs,  by  which  the  magistrates  of  a  de- 
mocracy guide  the  paflions  of  the  multitude  in  acknowledg- 
ing its  authority,  he  preferved  upon  a  throne  that  modera- 
tion, that  patience,  that  refpect  for  individuals,  which  will 
ever  raife  a  prince  above  the  laws,  and  invert  him  with  un- 
bounded power. 

A  difcriminate  review  of  the  conduct  of  Philip  is  a  fertile 
field  of  inftru&ion.  A  minifter  can  recommend  no  precepts 
of  government  to  his  mailer's  obfervation  but  what  may  be 
exemplified  from  his  life :  and  every  monarch  who  a£ts  upon 
the  fame  principles,  will  never  fail  of  the  famefuccefs.  Sol- 
diers to  whom  flight  is  become  familiar,  muft  be  trained  to 
vidtory  by  delicate  flattery.  In  beftowing  praife  and  efteem, 
hitherto  unmerited,  Philip  infpired  his  troops  with  confi- 
dence, and  taught  them  to  reverence  themfelves.  Formed 
in  the  camp  of  Epaminondas,  he  tranfported  into  Macedon 
the  martial  difcipline  which  the  Thebans  owed  to  that  great 
man ;  and  Philip  himfelf  invented  the  P balance ;  that  admi- 
rable military  difpofition,  which  appeared  fo  formidable  to 
Paulus  Emilius,   at  a  time  when  its  original  force   [a~\  was 

much 

[a]  The  conftrudtion  of  the  Phalanx  (according  to  Polybius)  was  a  body  of 
fixteen  thoufand  men,  formed  into  a  fquare  fixteen  deep,  when  the  Romans  firft 
carried  their  arms  into  Macedon.     It  was  invincible,  continues  this  author,  Book 
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much  weakened  by  attempts  to  improve  it.  If  this  prince; 
mingles  in  the  ranks  with  the  common  foldiers,  and  by  his 
example  teaches  them  to  encounter  danger ;  he  firft  allayed 
their  courage  as  a  general ^  is  unwilling  to  expofe  it,  and  avoids 
to  conquer  by  force  of  arms  thofe  difficulties  that  are  to  be 
furmounted  by  prudence.  He  flirs  up  Argeas  to  rebellion, 
a  man  of  reftlefs  ambition,  who  is  only  to  be  deflroyed  in 
the  field  —  But  it  is  by  negotiating  he  leeks  to  ruin  Paufanias. 
—  Whilft  the  influence  of  money,  and  promifes,  detaches  the 
Thracians  from  the  intereft  of  this  rebel,  he  flatters,  de- 
ludes with  hopes,  and  retains  him  in  inaction,  till  his  col- 
lected forces  are  ready  for  the  attack. 

Publick  tranquillity  is  no  fooner  reftored,  than  Philip's 
whole  attention  is  applied  to  the  reformation  of  domeftick 
irregularities.      Fearing  to  engage  till  he   is  fure  of  fuccefs, 

N  he 

17.  chap.  3.  whilft  it  continued  united,  but  it  feldom  happened  that  a  body  which 
occupied  the  fpace  of  twenty  ftadia,  or  a  league^  found  a  proper  field  for  action.. 
The  intervention  of  a  hill,  a  ditch,  a  hedge,  a  river,  or  morals,  deftroyed  its  ar- 
rangement, and  afforded  eafy  opportunities  to  the  enemy  to  diforder  its  ranks,  by 
penetrating  into  thofe  openings,  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  inequality  of 
ground,  whilit  the  foldier  could  make  no  evolutions,  nor  come  to  a  dole  en- 
gagement. Suppofing  it  even  unmolefted  by  foreign  obftacles,  there  is  hardly  a 
polfibility  but  that  the  Phalanx,  in  its  march,  mull  fuffer  fome  fluctuation  from 
is  own  movements.  And  either  in  a  purfuit,  or  retreat,  it  entirely  loft  the  ad- 
vantage of  figure.  From  thefe  remarks  of  the  hiftorian,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  the  capital  defect  in  the  Phalanx  was  its  enormous  conftruclion ;  and  that  the 
fucceffbrs  of  Philip  were  injudicious  in  altering  the  original  inftkution,  from  fix  or 
feven  thoufand  men  to  more  than  double  that  number.  The  more  fuch  a  mafs 
was  augmented  the  more  muft  it  be  embarrafled  in  the  choice  of  ground ;  and  its 
marches  muft  be  flow,  hazardous,  and  interrupted.  Polybius  likewife  draws 
parallel  between  the  Macedonian  manoeuvres,  and  thofe  of  the  Romans ;  giving  the 
latter  the  preference.  It  muft,  notwithftanding,  be  allowed,  that  at  that  particu- 
lar juncture  when  Philip  inftituted  the  Phalanx  it  was  the  happieft  difpofition 
that  could  have  been  conceived.  The  Roman  arrangement  of  troops  in  three  lines, 
and  in  fmall  platoons  with  intervals-  between,  is  only  proper  for  well  diiciplined 
foldiers,  accuftomed  to  brave  danger.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  with, 
the  Macedonians,  when  Philip  afcended  the  throne.  The  only  plam  to  enfure 
fuccefs  was  fuch  a,  one  as  in  its  nature  infpired  confidence,,  and  required  little,  ex- 
perience in  the  management  or  knowledge  of  arms.. 
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*-*-"■*  he  feigns  ignorance  of  vices  he  cannot  reftrain,  and,  till  he 
has  fecured  the  certainty  of  obedience,  avoids  to  enforce  the 
re-eStablifhment  of  order.  When  he  institutes  new  laws,  the 
minds  of  his  fubjects  are  already  prepared  for  their  obfer- 
vance.  Impelling  the  wheels  of  government  with  accumu- 
lated force,  all  things  in  Macedonia  tend  to  action  and  utili- 
ty. Such  was  the  progrefs  of  an  ambitious  mind  extensively 
occupied  in  fubduing  the  Strong-rooted  paffions  and  vices  of 
his  countrymen,  before  he  indulges  the,  otherwife,  unavail- 
ing expectation,   of  conquering  his  neighbours. 

Philip  had  fcarcely  enjoyed  a  triumph  over  his  moft  Stub- 
born enemies,  I  mean  the  indolence  of  his  people,  their  ti- 
midity, and  total  indifference  to  publick  good,  when  he  was 
expofed  to  the  hazard  of  fplitting  on  a  very  dangerous  rock. 
This  prince  had  vinted  the  principal  republicks  of  Greece; 
and,  in  his  retired  hours,  Studied  their  various  genius,  inte- 
rests, Strength,  and  refources.  He  had  been  a  fpectator 
of  the  fall  of  the  Spartan,  and  of  the  declenSion  of  the  The- 
ban  power;  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  depravity  of 
manners  already  defcribed,  and,  in  a  word,  that  Greece  Was 
running  voluntarily  into  the  Shackles  of  Slavery,  and  wait- 
ed only  the  fummons  of  a  maSter.  Whoever  had  taken 
advantage  of  thefe  interior  divisions  to  offer  aSTiftance,  muSt 
have  been  fure  of  allies.  What  fanguine  expectations  muft 
Such  a  foul  as  Philip's  conceive  from  the  weaknefs  of  a  nati- 
on, diStracted  with  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  factions !  Any  other 
prince  had  probably  ceded  to  the  firSt  instigations  of  ambiti- 
on,   and  fallen  a  facrifice  to  his  impetuonty. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that  hiStory  is  filled  with 
numerous  examples  of  States  either  deStroyed,  or  confined 
within  the  narrow  fphere  of  mediocrity,  by  eagerly  grafping 
the  firit .  opportunities  of  aggrandizement  that  fortune  pre- 

fented. 
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fented.  Philip  knew  that  to  render  fuccefs  permanent,  there 
was  a  regular  gradation  to  be  obferved;  that  the  reduction  of 
Greece,  considered  as  a  flrft  object,  was  a  ufelefs  and  hazard- 
ous attempt,  whereas  in  making  it  a  fecond,  the  road  be- 
came level,  preceding  advantages  more  confirmed,  and  fu- 
ture ones  afcertained.  Probably,  had  this  monarch  made  an 
immediate  irruption  into  Greece,  the  ancient  enemies  of 
Macedonia  would  as  immediately  have  recommenced  hoftili- 
ties. — Teonians,  Illyrians,  Thracians,  would  have  been 
fo  many  additional  auxiliaries  to  the  Greeks;  and  Philip 
muSt  have  been  conStrained  to  fufpend  his  operations  in  one 
place,  in  order  to  march  to  another,  and  confequently  his 
forces  had  been  divided,  and  incefTantly  harafled  by  alternate 
progreflions  from  the  Greeks  to  the  barbarians;  unable  to 
iinim  any  enterprize,  whilft  the  obstacles  that  oppofed  his 
arms,  continually  encrealing,  would  have  rendered  it  im- 
poflibie  to  fubdue  the  combined  Strength  of  enemies,  who 
might  with   eafe  have  been  feperately  overcome. 

The  refined  policy  of  Philip  in  regard  to  Argeas  and 
Paufanias,  made  it  evident  he  would  be  cautious  of  creating* 
new  adverfaries  before  the  old  were  defeated.  The  flrft  di- 
rection of  his  forces  was  againft  the  Peonians;  he  was  victo- 
rious ;  and  then  fucceffively  attacked  the  Illyrians  and  Thra- 
cians, recovering,  by  degrees,  the  conquered  places  taken 
from  Macedonia.  He  at  the  fame  time  deftroyed  the  prin- 
cipal fortreffes  erected  on  the  frontiers ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
the  barbarians  were  reduced  to  fuch  a  State  of  humiliation  as 
prevented  every  apprehenfion  of  danger,  that  Philip  attempt- 
ed to  render  himfelf  the  conqueror  of  Greece. 

The  reafon  why  moft  projects  are  unfuccefsful,  is  an  im- 
patient deiire  of  executing  them  the  moment  they  are  con- 
ceived: confequently  the  intermediate  Steps  are  haftily  con- 
certed.    Eager   to  plan .  the  necefTary  operations,     men  dif- 
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cern  the  obftacles  that  oppofe  their  wifhes  indiftinctly, 
through  the  falfe  medium  of  whatever  paflion  impels  them. 
Inftead  of  ftudying  to  prevent  their  meafures  from  being  dif- 
concerted,  their  imagination  is  bounded  to  a  fearch  of  re- 
medies after  the  event  has  happened ;  they  fancy  refiftance 
unavailing,  and  from  that  moment  fortune,  not  intelligence, 
decides  the  cataflrophe.  Mofl:  ftates  have  very  vague  and 
indeterminate  ideas  of  what  conftitutes  their  true  grandeur. 
A  power  deficient  in  principle,  deftitute  of  allies,  odious  to 
its  neighbours,  irrefolute  where  to  begin  an  attack,  muff, 
confequently  be  incapable  of  collecting  its  views  into  one 
point  of  termination,  of  making  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  progrefs  of  its  arms;  or  of  enjoying  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  its  Situation.  Such  a  power  will  always  have  enemies 
to  encounter,    whofe  flrength  is  undiminifhed. 

Philip,  great  and  comprehenfive  in  all  things,  meditated 
with  deliberate  attention  his  enterprise  againff.  Greece,  and, 
before  he  difcovered  his  intention,  was  afliduous  in  augment- 
ing their  animosities.  With  this  view  he  flattered  the  pride 
of  one  republick,  promifed  protection  to  another,  courted 
the  alliance  of  a  third;  refufed,  granted,  or  withdrew  aflif- 
tance,  as  moft  conformable  to  his  intereft;  under  pretext 
that  his  finances  were  exhaufted  in  the  war  with  the  barbari- 
ans, and  that  he  wanted  to  build  palaces,  and  adorn  them 
with  the  mofl  exquifite  productions  of  art,  he  borrowed  con- 
siderable fums  of  money  at  extraordinary  intereft,  oi  all  the 
ftates  of  Greece:  but  the  true  object  of  his  policy  was  to  at- 
tach the  opulent  citizens  to  his  party,  by  fecuring  their 
wealth  in  his  treasury.  Thus  he  fucceeded  in  opening  a 
new  branch  of  commerce  in  Greece,  the  prelude  to  a  new 
fpecies  of  corruption :  which,  under  an  appearance  of  fatisfy- 
ing  the  demands  of  his  creditors,   created  him  fo  many  pen- 
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fioners.  In  a  word,  he  multiplied  the  vices  of  the  Greeks 
as  a  counterbalance  to  their  military  ftrength. 

Inft.ru  died  by  the  example  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  whofe 
tyrannical  ambition  deftroyed  each  other,  Philip,  in  project- 
ing the  conqueft  of  Greece,  fought  to  ftimulate  the  rage  of 
the  inhabitants  againft  each  other,  feeming  to  acl  only 
as  their  inftrument.  Sometimes  he  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  a  people  by  becoming  their  benefactor;  as  was 
the  cafe  of  the  Theffalians,  whom  he  delivered  from  their 
tyrants,  and  reftored  to  the  privilege  of  a  feat  in  the  council 
of  Amphiclyons.  At  other  times,  he  feemed  to  execute 
with  regret  the  very  meafures  he  himfelf  infpired.  He  fuf- 
fers  himfelf  to  be  entreated  before  he  carries  his  arms  into 
any  Grecian  province :  Thus  he  enters  Peloponnefus  only  at 
the  interceilion  of  Meffena  and  Megalopolis,  who  complain- 
ed of  the  encroachments  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Is  he  fen- 
fible  of  the  importance  of  getting  poffeilion  of  a  city,  in- 
flead  of  endeavouring  to  irritate  the  citizens,  he  makes  offers 
of  friend/hip,  and  indulges  the  gratification  of  his  ambition 
in  embroiling  it  with  fome  neighbouring  power.  No  fooner 
doth  fuch  an  unfortunate  republick  fall  into  the  fnare,  than 
playing  off  all  his  political  engines  to  bring  about  a  rupture, 
or  feigning  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  oppreffed,  he  destroys 
his  enemy  without  incurring  the  ilighteft  fhadow  of  fufpicion. 
The  Olyntheans  were  the  dupes  of  thefe  artifices,  when  re- 
lying on  the  protection  of  Macedon,  they  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  Potideans. 

Impenetrable  to  vulgar  obfervations,  Philip  poffeffed,  in  a 
rnofc  eminent  degree,  the  art  oi  varying  his  conduct,  without 
varying  his  principles.  Negotiations,  alliances,  treaties, 
peace,  ho/tilities,  retreats,  and  inaction,  all  had  their  turn; 
and  all  tended  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  from  which 

they 
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they  appeared  molt  remote.  Skilful  in  reprefenting  objects 
in  new  lights,  in  awakening  fears,  hopes,  and  fufpicions;  in 
confounding,  or  feparating  the  ideas  of  men,  his  enemies 
are  always  ambitious,  his  allies  ungrateful,  whilft  he  alone 
reaps  the  advantage  of  wars  in  which  he  engaged  as  an  auxi 
liary. 

The  mailer  Stroke  of  Philip  to  arrive  at  the  fovereignty 
of  Greece,  was  an  embaffy  fent  from  Thebes,  to  folicit  him 
to  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  temple  of  Delphos,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Amphictyonic  body,  by  the  facrilege  of  the 
Phoceans.  Belides  an  acquifition  of  glory  in  terminating  a 
war  that  had  lafted  ten  years,  the  privilege  of  fending  a  de- 
puty to  the  council,  forfeited  by  the  vanquifhed,  was  per- 
petually annexed  to  Macedon;  and  that  crown  Shared  like- 
wife  with  Beotia  and  ThefTaly  the  prerogative  of  prefiding 
at  the  Pythian  games,  of  which  the  Corinthians  were  depri- 
ved, as  a  puniihment  for  affifiing  the  Phoceans. 

However  inconsiderable  in  themfelves  thefe  advantages 
might  be,  they  changed  their  very  nature  in  the  hands  of 
Philip.  The  Pythian  games,  like  other  folemn  meetings, 
were  regarded,  it  is  true,  as  publick  feltivais,  and  fpe&acles 
of  fmall  utility ;  but  when  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  were  be- 
come frivolous  enough  to  make  them  effential  to  happinefs, 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  prince  fo  penetrating 
as  Philip  to  prefi.de  over  them,  and  be  in  a  manner  the  arbi- 
ter of  their  pleafures.  The  council  of  A'mphictyons  had  loft 
all  its  authority  flnce  the  alterations  in  the  original  fySlem  of 
government.  The  people,  accuftomed  to  confult  their  am- 
bition only,  and  to  appeal  to  their  own  aSIernblies  for  the 
jufrification  of  any  afts  of  violence  they  chofe  to  commit, 
no  longer  carried  complaints  before  the  general  council ;  and 
it  was  only  in  points  where  religion  was  interested,  that  the 
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leaf!  veneration  was  paid  to  its  decrees. 

Notwithftanding  this  degradation  of  honour,  Philip  ac- 
quired many  advantages  by  mingling  in  their  debates.  He 
ceafed  to  be  considered  as  a  ftranger;  he  could,  without  in- 
curring fufpicion,  enter  more  intimately  into  their  affairs; 
and  aflift,  in  fome  degree,  the  councils  of  a  people  whofe 
liberties  he  was  fecretly  undermining. 

Nor  did  he  find  the  difficulties  infaperable  to  gain  an  af- 
cendancy  over  a  body  of  men  who  had  long  been  fufceptible 
to  the  impreflion  of  foreign  influence ;  yet,  in  order  to  ren- 
der this  council  a  more  ufeful  inftrument  to  his  ambition,  he 
endeavoured  to  revive  its  dignity,  and,  without  ceafing  to 
direjSt  all  its  motions,  reilored  the  greater  part  of  its  ancient 
privileges.  Men  of  real  religion,  as  well  as  the  prieffs,  and 
devotees  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  already  began  to  refound 
the  refpec!  and  zeal  of  Philip  for  the  honour  of  the  Gods: 
his  pensioners  magnified  his  juftice  and  moderation,  fo  that 
the  reftoration  of  the  golden  age  was  no  longer  a  controver- 
tible point  in  Greece.  Her  citizens,  wearied  with  domeftick 
feuds,  flattered  their  imaginations  with  the  profpec!  of  un-\ 
interrupted  tranquillity ;  whilff  the  feditious  intriguing  heads 
of  factions,  congratulated  themfelves  in  fecret  on  the  reputa- 
tion they  had  acquired  their  protestor,  forefeeing  an  ap- 
proaching revolution,  and  by  extravagant  encomiums  con- 
tributing to  the  delusion  of  the  multitude.  In  a  word,  fuch 
was,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  .the  infatuation  of 
the  Greeks  in  favour  of  Philip,  that  even  Demofthenes,  his 
greater!  enemy,  fuddenly  changed  his  ftyle.  Inflead  of  im- 
pelling the  Athenians  into  a  war  by  the  thunder  of  his  elo- 
quence, peace  was  now  the  theme  of  his  orations;  he  la- 
boured to  perfuade  them  to  acknowledge  the  new  dignity 
of  Philip,  in  the  decree  that  admitted  him  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Amphiclyons.  This 
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This  orator,  Single  and  unsupported,  had  unveiled  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Philip  to  the  eves  of  the  people;  and 
ufed  every  effort  to  rekindle  their  military  ardour.  Had  it 
been  in  the  power  of  mortal  eloquence  to  infpire  the  Athene 
ans  with  vigour,  awaken  their  priftine  courage,  and  cement 
their  divided  interefts,  it  muSt  have  been  that  of  Demofthe^ 
nes;  the  fire  of  whofe  orations  ftill  agitate  and  inflame 
the  paffions  of  the  reader !  But  he  fpoke  to  the  deaf,  and, 
thanks  to  the  more  eloquent  liberality  of  Philip,  when  the 
orator  declaimed  with  vehemence  on  the  neceSTity  of  levying 
troops,  and  equipping  galleys,  a  thoufand  voices  cried  out 
"  Peace  is  the  greateSt  of  all  bleilings.  DemoSthenes ;  ex- 
patiated on  the  love  of  glory  —  of  our  country  - —  of  inde^ 
pendency  —  when  thofe  paffions  had  no  longer  any  exigence  I 
The  Macedonian  pensioners,  on  the  contrary,  worked  upon, 
and  interested  the  Sloth,  avarice,  and  luxury  of  the  Atheni- 
ans !  So  that  this  republick,  rooted  in  indolence,  was  inca- 
pable of  exciting  the  emulation  of  Greece  by  an  example  of 
Spirit  and  refolution. 

But  was  the  tafk  more  eafy  for  Philip  to  conquer  Greece? 
to  comprehend  exactly  the  Situation  of  the  different  States, 
to  trace  the  implacability  of  their  aversions,  the  diverfity  of 
their  interefts,  and  that  Spirit  of  ambition  which  inceSTantly 
armed  them  againSf  each  other,  than  for  DemoSthenes  to 
unite  them  in  one  general  confederacy  againft  Macedon;  a 
plan  formerly  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  Perfian  war  ?  Let  us  fee 
what  Polybius  fays  on  the  fubject:  "  However  admirable 
"  (he  begins)  the  conduct  of  DemoSthenes  may  in  many  in- 
"  Stances  appear,  he  certainly  feems  inexcufable  in  ftigma- 
"  tizing  with  the  infamous  appellation  of  traitors,  the  moSl 
<f  honourable  citizens  of  thofe  republicks  that  were  attached 
"  to  Philip.  "  Every  one  of  thefe  magistrates,  whofe  re- 
putation 
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*£  putation  Demofthenes  endeavours  to  fully,  might  eaflly 
"  have  juftifled  a  proceeding  which  either  augmented  the 
u  ftrength  and  power  of  their  refpedtive  republicks,  or  pre- 
"  vented  their  ruin.  If  the  inhabitants  of  Meflenas  and 
"  Arcadia  apprehended  their  interefts  to  be  diflimilar  with. 
"  thofe  of  Athens — If  they  preferred  imploring  the  protedti- 
"  on  of  Philip,  to  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  enftaved  by 
■"  the  Lacedemonians  —  If  they  neglected  to  guard  againft 
"  remote  evils,  and  turned  their  application  to  the  removal 
"  of  prefent  ones  —  ought  Demofthenes  to  brand  it  as  a 
<c  crime?  This  orator  was  greatly  deceived  if  he  fancied 
"  that  the  interefts  of  Athens  would  be  coniidered  by  the 
"  reft  of  Greece  as  neceflarily  interwoven  with  their  own.  ** 

Not  to  be  too  fevere  in  our  ftridhires  on  that  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Demofthenes  which  difcovers  an  inattention  ta 
the  change  in  the  political  fyftem  of  Greece,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  maxims  no  longer  unfterftood,  inftead  of  adopting 
new  ones,  better  calculated  to  the  difpofition  of  the  times,, 
an  error  too  common  in  ftatefmen,  what  excufe  can  be; 
made  for  his  treatment  of  the  magiftrates  of  [^]  Meflenae,. 
Megalopolis,  Argos,  Thebes?  The  injurious  reftedtions  he 
loaded  them  with,  far  from  anfwering  his  purpofe,  could 
only  create  enemies  to  the  Athenians,  andpartifans  to  Philip • 
After  fuch  evident  proofs  of  imbecility,  irrefolution,,  and  in- 
dolence in  his  fellow  citizens,,  and  after  knowing  from  expe- 
rience the  inutility  of  wearying  Greece  with  embaffies,,  why 
did  he  not  vary  his  meafures?  mull  not  the  politician  and 
the  citizen  appear  defpicable  in  our  eyes,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment the  orator  excites  our  admiration? 

0  As 

[£]  Polybius  accufes  Demofthenes  with  having  been  guilty  of  the  moft  atro- 
cious abufe  to  Lercydas*  Hieronymus,  and;  Eucompidas,,  citizens  of  Arcadian 
Neon  and  Thrafylogue  of  Meffens :  Myitis*  Teledamusi.  and  Mnafias,  of  Argos.s 
|koguex  and  Cineas  of  Thefialy,  i  TheogeJLon*,  and  Timola*of  Thebes*  &&..  " 
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As  a  counterpoife  to  the  fortune  of  Philip,  Demofthenes 
ventured  to  advife  the  Athenians  to  raife  a  body  of  two 
thoufand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horfe,  of  which  a  fourth 
part  were  to  be  citizens ;  and  to  put  a  few  light  armed  vef- 
fels  in  commiflion.  "  I  am  moderate  in  my  demand,  faid 
"  he,  becaufe  our  prefent  fituation  does  not  admit  of  an 
<£  armament  capable  of  attacking  Philip  in  the  open  field.  " 
What  then  could  be  his  defign?  "  We  ought,  continues 
"  he,  to  confine  ourfelves  to  fudden  Tallies  where  the  enemy 
*c  is  unprepared,  "  A  flrange  method  of  conducing  a  war 
under  fuch  circumftances !  Surely  a  fmall  fhare  of  under- 
ftanding  might  have  difcerned  the  folly  of  a  proceeding, 
which,  inftead  of  invigorating  the  courage  of  the  Athenians, 
could  not  fail  to  render  them  ridiculous,  by  an  impotent  ram- 
jiefs.  Far  fromimpofing  on  an  enemy,  of  whofe  fuperiori- 
ty  it  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  it  muff,  only  irritate,  and 
from  an  impulfe  of  revenge,  accelerate  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try! Polybius  alfo  reproaches  Demofthenes  with  being  the 
ilave  of  inconiiderate  wrath,  and  with  want  of  forefight. 
"  The  Athenians,  (fays  the  hiftorian)  ceding  at  laft  to  the 
"  folicitations  of  their  orator,  made  an  obffinate  refiftance 
"  at  Cheronasa,  were  defeated,  and  owed  the  prefervation 
"  of  their  houfes,  their  temples,  and  the  freedom  of  their 
"  city,   to  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror. 

I  am  better  pleafed  with  the  admirable  good  fenfe  of 
Phocion,  who  was  as  great  a  general,  as  Demofthenes  was  an 
unfkilfuly^/^r.  He  vifited  all  his  fellow-citizens  to  perfuade 
them  Separately  of  the  fuperior  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
peace,  even  though  the  continuance  of  a  war  might  inveft 
them  with  the  firft  offices  in  the  republick.  "  In  my  opi- 
<{  nion,  faid  he,  one  day  to  the  Athenians,  you  either  ought 
"  to  exert  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the 

"palm 
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11  palm  of  glory,  or  endeavour  to  deferve  the  amity  of 
"  thofe  who  have  wrefted  it  from  you!  Do  not  complain 
"  of  the  treachery  of  your  allies,  but  of  your  own  indolence  . 
"  which  j unifies  all  calumny.  Complain  of  the  rapine  of 
"  your  commanders  that  impels  the  very  ftates  to  oppofe 
"  you,  whofe  ruin  is  involved  in  yours.  '  I  will  vote 
for  war,  faid  he  another  time,  when  our  citizens  underftand 
the  duty  of  foldiers ;  when  I  fee  the  young  nobility  fupport 
their  rank  with  unfhaken  fortitude;  when  I  fee  the  rich 
contribute  voluntarily  to  the  neceilities  of  the  ftate ;  when  I 
fee  the  orators  forbear  to  pillage  the  ptiblick ! 

Such  was   the  policy  of  Phocion !      That  great  man  con- 
fidered  his  republick  as  labouring  under  a  difeafe  impoflible 
to  be  eradicated ;  and  like  a.  fkilful  phyfician  fought  by  wife 
and  circumfpect.   fteps   to   prolong  the   life  of  his   country. 
Enfeebled  by  a  long  fucceilion  of  calamities,  to  have  hurried 
things  to  a  crifis  by  violent  remedies  could  only  have  precipi- 
tated its  diifolution.  Had  the  people  been  virtuousy  Phocion 
would  have  fufFered  them  to  abandon  themfelves  to  defpair, 
becaufe  defpair  alone  could  have  wrought  their  deliverance: 
but  he  knew  the  conduct  of  a  debauched  republick  muft  be 
ram  and  unadvifed,  if  it  ventured  to  engage  in  enterprizes 
that  required  judgment  and  penetration.     He  apprehended 
the  ruin  of  Greece   inevitable  —  he  was   fenfible  reiiftance 
would  haften  the  blow,  and  that  to  parry  it  a  while  was  all 
human  prudence  could  accomplim. 

The  obfervations  I  have  hitherto  made,  relative  to  the 
Situation  of  Greece  and  the  fagacious  policy  of  Philip >  may 
naturally  lead  the  reader  to  imagine  that  Demofthenes  is 
urging  his  \_c ]  countrymen  to  undertake  impracticable  enter  - 

O   2  prizes^ 

(YJ    Their  is  realbn  to  believe  Demofthenes  himfelf  formed  no  fanguine  ex- 
edations  of  advantage  from  the  meafures  he  perfuaded  the  Atheniaiis  to  engage 
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prizes^,  and  in  encreafing  the  contefts  of  the  principal  re- 
publicks  by  his  arbitrary  behaviour,  muft  have  premeditated, 
as  well  as  accelerated  the  deftru&ion  of  Greece;  acting  as  an 
instrument  to  the  ambition  of  Philip.  But  we  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  drawing  a  conclufion  that  does  not  appear  Suffici- 
ently well  grounded:  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  confidered 
Demofthenes  as  an  irreconcileable  and  dangerous  enemy, 
whom  he  omitted  no  method  to  gain  over  to  his  intereft,  or 
at  leaft  to  purchafe  his  filence. 

Philip  undoubtedly  difcerned  every  advantage  he  reaped 
from  the  imprudence  of  Demofthenes ;  hut,  too  fkilful  a  maf- 
ter  of  intrigue  to  fear  the  infallibility  of  thofe  inftructions 
purfued  by  his  emuTaries  and  allies,  for  the  difturbance  of  the 
tranquillity  of  Greece,  it  was  of  little  importance  to  him 
whether  the  refiftanee  of  particular  cities  furnifhed  his  am- 
fcition  with  an  open  pretext  for  fubduing  them.  Difregard- 
ingfuch  trivial  advantages,  he  was  alarmed  with  apprehen- 
sions left  his  glory  mould  be  tarnifhed  by  the  energy  of  that 
eloquence  which  reprefented  him  as  a  tyrant  —  which  re- 
called to  the  memory  of  the  Greeks  the  glorious 
deeds  of  their  anceftors,  and  their  love  of  independency ; 
conjuring  them  to  act  with  extreme  caution  and  circumfpec- 
tion.  The  more  artful  the  machinations  of  Philip  were  in 
the  concealment  of  his  defign  to  enflave  Greece,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  infpire  that  confidence  in  his  integrity  as  might 
injure  obedience  when  liberty  was  annihilated,  the  more  he 
muft  obferve  with  vexation  that  the  Athenian  orator  un- 
ravelled all  the  myfteries  of  his  politicks :  In  teaching  the 
Greeks  to  blufh  at  the  approach  of  that  fervitude  they  were 
unable  to  avoid,  he  in  fome  degree  rendered  the  confequence 
jof  all  his  vi&ories  uncertain.  Befides, 

in,  fince  amongft  the  great  number  of  exordiums  he  compofed  at  leifure,  and  fe- 
le&ed  as  occafion  gave  them  propriety,  there  are  very  few  that  feem  calculated 
for  happy  events. 
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Befides,  in  the  former  contentions  of  Greece,  Philip  had 
feen  examples  in  Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  feme  other 
common-wealths,  who  in  their  turn  implored  the  protec"tioa 
of  Perfia,  and  availed  themfelves  ofitsaffiftance  to  fubdue 
their  enemies,  the  Greeks  no  longer  confidered  fuch  an  ap- 
plication in  an  odious  light;  and  the  fuppofition  was  natu- 
ral that  Demofthenes,  convinced  of  the  inefficacy  ©f  foliciting 
the  Greeks  to  oppofe  the  yoke  of  Macedon,  might  be  indu- 
ced to  make  a  voluntary  refignation  of  his  country  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Satrapes  of  Afia.  What  corroborated  the  pro-^ 
bability  of  fuch  a  ftep,  was  a  prevailing  report  that  this 
orator  had  entered  into  a  ftri<S  engagement  with  the  court  of 
Perfia,  and  was  even  in  the  lift  of  its  penfionaries. 

Such  a  revolution  in  politicks  would  have  defeated  all 
the  project  s  of  Philip.  The  immenfe  wealth  of  Alia  had 
fbon  bribed  away  his  partifans,  whilft  a  re-union  of  the  re- 
publicks  would  probably  have  been  the  confequence  of  the 
gratification  of  felf-intereft  in  the  leading  men.  Thus, 
inftead  of  vanquishing  by  dividing,  Philip  would  have 
been  under  the  neceflity  of  attacking  them  colle&ively ;  and 
have  been  deprived  of  every  other  road  to  conqueft  but 
through  the  troops  of  Perfia.  The  event  fufficiently  jufti- 
fied  the  apprehenfions  of  Philip.  Demofthenes,  in  his  third 
Philippic,  introduces  the  propriety  of  fending  ambafiadors 
to  the  king  of  Perfia,  to  reprefent  the  deftruclive  confe- 
quences  to  the  intereft  of  that  court,  fhould  it  fuffer  the 
aggrandizement  of  Macedon  at  the  expence  of  all  the  ftates  of 
Greece;  and  alfo  to  make  prefting  remonftrances  for  afliflance. 
The  orator,  who  at  firft  only  founded  the  difpofition  of  his 
countrymen,  declaimed  with  redoubled  vehemence,  in  a  fe- 
cond  difcourfe,  on  the  indifpenfablenefs  of  this  refolution,  and 

at 
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at  length  obtained  the  confent  of  the  republick,  The  nego- 
tiation was  fuccefsful,  and  Philip,  having  planned  the  im- 
portant fieges  of  Perinthia  and  Byzantium,  found  his  ope- 
rations interrupted  by  the  fuccours  fent  the  befieged  by  the 
Perfian  court,  and  the  republick  of  Athens. 

Now  it  was  that  this  prince  demonftrated  to  the  world  the 
fuperiority  of  his  political  abilities ;  of  that  difcernment 
which  enabled  him  to  judge,  if  he  mould  by  an  obftinate 
perfeverance  continue  the  fiege,  it  would  irritate  the  minds 
of  his  enemies,  ftrengthen  the  bands  of  their  alliance,  and 
force  that  reiiftance  from  refentment,  which  they  wanted 
both  courage  and  prudence  to  attempt  from  any  other  mo- 
tive. To  avert  the  gathering  ftorm,  he  therefore  raifed  the 
fiege  of  Perhithla  and  Byzantium,  notwithftanding  the  lines 
of  circumvallation  were  almoft  completed;  and  turned  his 
arms  agamft  the  Scythians. 

The  Athenians,  whofe  vanity  encreafed  with  their  effe- 
minacy, had  not  the  leafl  doubt  but  that  this. new  expediti- 
on of  Philip's  was  t&e  refult  of  defpair.  They  believed,  in 
the  mortification  of  difgrace,  he  retired  into  Scythia  to  con- 
ceal his  fhame.  Abandoning  themfelves  to  extravagant 
tranfports  of  joy,  they  congratulated  the  return  of  liberty,, 
and  imagined  Greece  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  a 
prince  who  plunged  rafhly  into  a  war  that  muft  terminate  in 
his  [d]  deftru&ion ;  or,  mould  this  irruption  he  unattended 
with  ferious  confequences  againft  the  Scythians^  and  only 
retard  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  in  Greece,  it  appeared  to  the 

Athenians. 

[d]  The  Scythians  inhabited  that  large  tradt  of  country  betwixt  the  Danube 
and  the  Tanais.  A  people  whofe  flocks  and  herds  fupplied  them  with  fuftenance 
thought  it  unneceffary  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  of  courfe  had  no  fettled  habi- 
tation. To  make  war  with  them  was  therefore  a  glaring  ahfurdity. — An  enemy 
no  fooner  entered  their  territories  than  he  became  in  want  of  every  means  of 
fupporting  his  troops,  and  perilhed  without  ftriking  a  blow..' — 'The  cafe  of  all  who 
had  made  the  experiment. 
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Athenians  a  mark  of  "an  irrefolute,  timid  conduct,  which 
they  failed  not  to  attribute  to  confternation  and  terror.  On 
the  other  fide,  the  abjecT:  fervility  of  the  court  of  Perfia  flat- 
tered and  perfuaded  Oclius  that  he  had  triumphed  over 
Philip.  The  lefs  this  pretended  triumph  had  coft  the  Per- 
sians, the  more  they  thought  it  ufelefs  to  raife  formidable  mi- 
litary armaments  to  enable  them  to  give  laws  to  Philip. 
Blinded  by  vain  glory,  the  exultation  of  the  allies  prevented 
their  attention  to  the  neceflity  of  future  defenfive  meafures ; 
.and,  as  that  monarch  iiad  fagacioufly  forefeen,  the  bands  of 
alliance  infeniibly  became  relaxed.  His  penetrating  eye 
watched  the  imbecility  of  their  condudt  from  the  wilds  of 
Scythia,  and  meditated  a  plan  of  vengeance. 

To  facilitate  his  own  defigns,  by  giving  a  new  turn  to  affairs, 
that  might  interrupt  the  harmony  between  Perfia  and  Athens, 
he  embroiled  the  Greeks  in  a  quarrel,  which  he  feemed  to 
regard  as  an  uninterefted  fpedtator.  Availing  himfelf  of  his 
credit  with  the  council  of  Amphydtions,  he  perfuaded  them 
to  declare  war  againft  the  Locrians  of  AmphyfTa,  for  feizing 
fome  confeerated  lands  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Delphos ; 
and  to  give  the  command  of  the  army  to  Cottyplus,  a  man 
devoted  to  the  Macedonian  intereft.  This  general  by  draw- 
ing the  war  into  prolixity,  avoiding  all  decisive  actions, 
and  even  permitting  the  Locrians  to  gain  feveral  advantages, 
alarmed  the  Greeks  left  a  fcandal  mould  be  thrown  on  the 
honour  of  Apollo,  in  fuffering  fuch  a  violation  of  his  rights 
to  remain  unpunifhed.  The  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  once  kin- 
dled by  the  popular  clamour  of  the  partifans  of  Philip,  the 
general  voice  of  Greece  united  in  one  grand  effort  to  exter- 
minate the  facrilegious !  Simularity  of  circumftances  re- 
called to  memory  the  Phoceans  —  "  Philip  fubdued  them 
"  —  why  mould  he   not  be  equally  irreiiftable  againft  the 

"  Locrians? 
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"  Locrians?  "  Accuftomed  to  this  manner  of  reafoning, 
his  enemies  did  not  dare  oppofeit,  for  fear  of  the  imputation 
of  impiety  — and  the  Amphyctions  had  at  length  recourfe 
to  him  for  redrefs. 

In  the  fame  proportion  that  this  prince  had  hitherto  im- 
pofed  upon  mankind  by  avoiding  exterior  marks  of  fplen- 
dour  and  parade,  he  now  gave  the  reins  to  his  ambitious 
hopes.  Under  the  fanction  of  religion,  and  with  the  applaufe 
of  Greece,  nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  Tiis 
preparations.  The  Locrians  were  no  fooner  defeated  than, 
taking  advantage  of  that  exhilarating  flow  of  fpirits  which 
always  accompanies  fuccefs,  and  impels  people  to  deeds  of 
prowefs  they  never  dreamed  of,  Philip  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Elatea;  collected  hi*  forces  there;  and,  under  colour  of 
puniihing  Athens  for  affifting  the  Locrians,  turned  the  fury 
of  his  arms  againft  that  city.  The  appearance  of  an  enemy 
at  their  gates  effected  what  the  oratory  of  Demofthenes  plead- 
ed for  in  vain.  The  citizens,  tearing  themfelves  from  the 
enchantment  of  publick  mews,  re-aflumed  their  martial  ge- 
nius - —  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Thebans,  whom 
Philip  had  treated  with  indignity,  after  firft  rendering  them 
obnoxious  in  Beotia,  and  thefe  two  republicks  defended  their 
liberties  with  the  molt  heroic  valour. 

The  battle  of  Cheronea  decided  the  fate  of  Greece.  Phi- 
lip, ever  attentive  to  fow  diflenfions  amongft  his  enemies, 
and  temper,  by  acts  of  clemency,  that  feverity  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  affairs  fometimes  conftrained  him  to  exercife,  pre- 
pofTefled  the  Athenians  in  his  favour  by  his  beneficence :  he 
returned  their  prifoners  unranfomed  —  offered  advantageous, 
terms,  of  accommodation  —  whilft  he  purfued  the  Thebans 
with  inveteracy;  refilling  them  terms  of  peace,  till  he  had 
placed  garrifona  in  their  citadels.      The  ftrong  paffes  of 
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Greece  were  now  guarded  by  Macedonians:  by  troops  to  r*~e~^ 
whom  victory  was  familiar.  Every  one  trembled  at  the 
name  of  Philip,  or  adored  his  moderation :  but  his  new 
empire  wanted  liability ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  Greeks  was 
a  lefs  infuperable  difficulty  than  to  render  them  patient  un- 
der the  yoke  of  fervitude.  Their  paflions  had  infenfibly 
led  them  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  unconfcious  of  dan- 
ger —  but  the  appearance  of  a  defpotic  ruler  muft  infallibly 
open  their  eyes ;  and  a  nation  is  never  more  formidable  than 
in  the  ftruggles  of  expiring  liberty,,  abhorring,  and  uriac- 
cuftomed  to  fubmiilion.  Encompaffed  by  a  number  of  re- 
publicks  whofe  citizens  were  inconftant,  reftlefs,  proud, 
impetuous,  and  expert  in  war,  the  moft  trifling  circum- 
ftance  might  be  productive  of  a  revolution,  or  at  leaft  of  a 
feries  of  infurre&ions  that  would  have  reduced  Macedon  to 
the  neceility  of  frequent  fkirmifhes,  without  the  leaft  profped 
of  emolument.  But  Philip  conduced  his  plan  with  as  much 
fagacity  as  he  had  formed  it.  I  fcarce  recoiled;  a  more 
ftriking  object  of  political  obfervation  "than  the  behaviour  of 
this  monarch  after  the  battle  of  Cheronaja.  The  oftentati- 
on  of  conqueft  was  tempered  with  a  delire  to  win  the  affecti- 
ons of  thofe  whom  his  vi&ory  alarmed.  The  government 
and  laws  of  every  city  were  inviolably  preferved.  By  fecret- 
ly  embroiling  the  Greeks  with  the  court  of  Perfia,  he  de- 
prived them  of  foreign  afliftance  againft  Macedon.  In  flat- 
tering their  vanity  and  teaching  their  ambition  to  afpire  to. 
the  conqueft  of  Afia,  Philip  became  the  director  of  thofe 
military  preparations,  which  might  have  been  detrimental 
to  himfelf —  he  enflaved  them  in  the  midft  of  their  country* 
and  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  refiftance.  Already  had 
lie  fent  detachments  into  Perfia  commanded  by  generals  of 
his  own  —  already  was  he   preparing  to  follow  them  at  the 
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liead  of  a  formidable  army  — .  when  he  was  affaflinated !  This 
event  was  no  fooner  publifhed  than  the  Thracians,  Illyrians, 
Peonians,  and  Taulentians  appeared  in  arms.  The  Greeks, 
on  their  fide,  fancied  liberty  was  again  reftored ;  and,  con- 
cluding the  young  fucceffor  of  Philip  too  much  engrofTed  by 
the  Perlian  war  to  have  leifure  to  attend  to  their  reduction, 
Fell  into  domeftick  difputes.  But  Alexander  foon  convin- 
ced them  he  was  invincible  every  where;  Thracians,  Peoni- 
ans, Illyrians,  Taulentians,  all  returned  to  their  allegiance ! 
This  prince  appeared  in  Greece  to  intimidate  her  citizens  by 
a  terrible  example,  in  the  demolition  of  the  city  of  Thebes 
—  the  firft.  that  raifed  the  ftandard  of  rebellion.  Availing 
himfelf  of  the  general  confirmation,  he  perfuaded  the  Am- 
phycrions  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  General  iflimo  as  they 
had  done  upon  his  father,  and  marched  with  all  expedition 
to  the  conqueft  of  Afia. 

The  declenfion  of  that  empire  had  been  apparent  ever 
iince  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  That  monarch's  fucceffors,  dif- 
couraged  by  the  affront  his  arms  had  fuftained  in  Greece, 
thought  no  more  of  extending  their  territories ;  and,  from 
that  period,  neglected  the  neceffary  meafures  of  fecurity. 
The  calm  bleflings  of  peace  degenerated  into  floth  and  volup- 
tuoufnefs :  the  preffure  of  a  crown  was  too  heavy  a  burthen 
for  a  monarch,  finking  under  the  laffitude  of  pleafure.  Im- 
prifoned  in  their  palaces,  the  Eaftern  princes  delegated  their 
authority  to  rapacious,  cruel,  ignorant,  and  treacherous 
minifters. 

The  policy  of  Artaxerxes,  firnamed  Longimanus,  con- 
iifted  in  fomenting  inteftine  divifions  amongft  the  Greeks ; 
balancing  their  advantages;  cherifhing  their  rivality;  and, 
by  engaging  them  in  civil  contefts,  diverted  their  attention 
from  defcents  into  A>{ia.     Views  thus   timid,  degraded  the 
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empire  of  Cyrus  to  a  rank  inferior  to  Athens,  or  Lacedemon, 
and  debafed  the  minds  of  his  fubje&s  to  a  familiarity  with 
cowardice  and  contempt. 

The. reigns  of  Xerxes  II.  and  Sogclianus  were  fhort,  and 
rendered  infamous  by  debauchery  and  cruelty.  Thefe  mon- 
fters  were  fucceeded  by  Darius  Nothus.  He  was  a  Have  de- 
corated with  the  ornaments  of  royalty ;  abject  in  fubmiilioa 
to  whoever  .xhofe  to  govern  him;  he  difengaged  himfelf 
from  the  fhacWes  of  fome  of  his  eunuchs,  who  had  made 
him  their  inftrument  of  oppreflion,  only  to  fubmit  more 
fervilely  to  the  imperious  authority  of  his  wife. 

Under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  all  tranfacHons  in  Perfia. 
were  decided  by  women,  and  favourites.  The  vices  of  this 
prince  were  not  fo  ftrongly  marked  as  to  render  him.  odious.^ 
but  the  pufilanimity  of  his  character  led  him  to- tolerate  in 
the  Satrapes  and  courtiers  thofe  enormities  he  had  not  cou- 
rage to  commit.  His  brother  was  near  fucceeding  in  an  at- 
tempt on  the  crown;  and  in.  the  courfe  of  frequent  revolts, 
towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  all  thofe  disgraceful  crimes 
were  perpetrated  that  are  an  equal  dishonour  to  the  head 
and  the  heart. 

'•  Could  I  forget,  faid  Xerxes  I.  on  a  former  occaf!ony 
"  the  injuries  my  father  fuffered  from  the  Greeks, — the 
"  conflagration  of  Sardis  —  the  depredations  in  Alia  —  the- 
"  fatal  battle  of  Marathon — do  not  imagine  that  they  would 
"  be  affe&ed  with  fuch  moderation !  —  It  would  only  excite 
"  there  pride  —  my  generofity  would  be  conftrued  fear,,  or 
"  imbeciUty  —  and  the  very  nation  I  neglected  to  chaflife 
"  would  enter  Alia  fword  in  hand. — It  is  an  impoiTibility 
il  that  the  Persians  and  Greeks  mould  ever  be  united.  —  their 
w  reciprocal  averfion  and  contempt  is  an:  infurmountable 
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a  obftacle. — Either  Greece    muft  become  a  province  to 
"  Perfia,  or  Perlia  fubrnit  to  receive  laws  from  Greece.  " 

The  defcendants  of  Xerxes  regarded  thefe  words  as  the 
ftandard  of  Perfian  politicks ;  particularly  after  the  battles  of 
Salamin,  Platea,  Mycale,  and  the  progrefs  made  by  the 
Athenians  under  Cimon,  had  demonftrated  their  truth  in  the 
clearer!:  light.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ought  to  have  regula- 
ted his  conduct  by  the  consideration  of  thofe  national  anti- 
pathies which  nothing  can  fubdue,  and  every  thing  aug- 
ments. The  wrongs  of  individuals  are  often  obliterated  by 
marks  of  fmcere  repentance.  The  renovation  of  an  inter- 
rupted intimacy  kindles  in  the  foul  frefh  fentiments  of  affee-. 
tion  and  friendfhip;  but  rival  ftates  are  exempt  from  thefe 
advantages.  Publick  alliances  are  in  their  nature  different 
from  private  connections;  and  feldom  have  power  to  fup- 
prefs  national  jealoufies.  Sufpicion  gives  birth  to  fecret  pre- 
judices, and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  two  nations  whom 
chance  has  united  in  the  fame  intereft,  from  the  prevalency 
of  cuftom,  indulge  a  difpofition  to  hate  and  depreciate  each 
other. 

To  Artaxerxes  it  appertained  to  ..put  a  period  to  the  long 
.difagreement  between  his  predeceffors  and  the  Grecian  re- 
publicks :  and  if  the  reader  recollects  the  remarks  on  the 
Situation  of  Greece  at  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  he  will  be 
ab'e  to  determine  the  facility  of  taking  advantage  of  thofe 
fortunate  circumftances  which  contributed  to  the  fuccefs 
of  Philip.  Applications  to  the  court  of  Periia  for  redrefs 
and  protection,  were  become  an  eftablifhed  cuftom.  Artax- 
erxes himfelf  had  acquired  great  reputation  in  Greece. 
Several  of  her  cities  had  fubmitted  their  differences  to  his 
arbitration.  He  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  of  which  he 
was  guarantee ;   or,  by  refuiing  Jiis  afliftance  to  all,  rendered 

them 
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them  equally  incapable  of  fupporting  a  war.  Thus  the  great 
obftaclewas  furmounted ;  and  the  Greeks,  difpofed  for  the 
reception  of  Perfian  bonds,  waited  only  the  command  of  the 
conqueror.  Freed  from  the  obfervation  of  thofe  wife  and 
prudent  precautions  which  a  prince,  circumfcribed  in  power 
like  Philip,  was  obliged  to  regard,  Artaxerxes  would  have 
been  equally  fuccefsful,  if  to  a  lavihh  diftribution  of  Per- 
fian gold,*  he  had  added  a  powerful  fleet.  By  a  hidden  in- 
vafion  of  Macedon,  he  might  have  been  mafter  of  the  throne, 
before  Alexander  could  have  fupprefled  the  revolts  in  his 
neighbourhood,  or  eftablifhed  himfelf  upon   it. 

But  the  underftanding  of  Artaxerxes  was  too  contracted 
for  the  comprehenfion  of  thefe  advantages,  and  his  foul  in- 
capable of  energy  and  refolution  to  foar  above  the  timid  po- 
licy of  his  predeceffors,  and  fnatchthe  laurels  Fortune  offer- 
ed to  his  acceptance.  The  intrepidity  of  the  ten  thoufand 
Greeks  who  followed  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  his  expedition, 
and  whofe  retreat  is  undoubtedly  the  molt  extraordinary  event 
in  ancient  hiftory,  deceived  Artaxerxes  in  his  opinion  of  a 
•nation,  whofe  military  ardour  was  much  diminished  iince 
the  days  of  Themiflocles.  Impreffed  with  an  idea  of  their 
irrefiftable  courage,  he  trembled  at  their  name;  and,  after 
experiencing  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  troops  of  Age- 
filaus,  thought  himfelf  fupremely  happy  in  the  removal  of 
fo  formidable  an  enemy,  by  bribing  fome  of  the  Grecian 
Hates  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour,   in  Laconia. 

The  acceflion  of  Ochus  to  the  throne  offered  an  alarming 
fpeclacle  to  the  eyes  of  Perlia.  This  monfter  put  fuch  of 
his  brothers  to  dea^h  as  were  more  worthy  of  a  throne  than 
himfelf;  and  afterwards  extended  his  profcriptions  to  his 
whole  family.  Loathfome  with  their  blood,  mingled  with 
that  of  his  fubjeds,  he   became  totally  immerfed  in  volup- 
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******  tuoufnefs :  The  eunuch  Bagoas  was  the  only  man  in  Per- 
fia  fuperior  to  him  in  vice.  One  fhudders  at  the  thought 
of  his  inhumanity !  —  but  a  wretch  fo  abandoned  was  a  pro- 
per instrument  to  revenge  the  groans  of  an  injured   nation. 

Arfes  grafped  the  fceptre  of  his  father  with  a  trembling 
hand;  and  Bagoas,  who  foon  caufed  him  to  be  difpatched, 
beftowed  the  crown  on  Darius  Codomanus. 

If  one  wicked,  weak,   or  luxurious  prince  is,    frequently, 
fufficient   to  overturn   a  monarchy  eftablifhed  on  folid  and 
equitable  principles,  how  was  it  poffible  the  empire  of  Cyrus 
mould  refift  the  united  vices  of  his  fucceflbrs  ?  The  character 
of  Darius  is  treated  with   little  lefs  contempt  by  hiftorians 
than  thofe  of  the  preceding  princes  —  yet  the  difference  is 
obvious.      Darius  had  perfonal  courage,  was  generous,    and 
humane;    and,    notwithstanding   he  porTefTed   an  authority 
without  limitation,   did  not  difdain  to  confult  the  laws,   or 
to  be  attentive  to  the  manners  of  his  Subjects.      But  his  mind 
was  unenlightened  and  irrefolute ;   nor  was  he  endowed  with 
any  of  thofe  active  qualities  whofe  exertion  might  have  de- 
fended his  throne  againft  the  ftorm  that  threatened  it.      Alex- 
ander  and   Darius    began   their  reigns  almoft    at  the  fame 
period;   and   had  the  latter  been  a  truly  great  prince,  there 
was   not  time  to  reform  the   abufes,   fupply  the  defects  of 
government,  or  fix  the  fprings  capable  of  giving  velocity  to 
fo   vaft  an  empire,  and  enable  it  to  refift  a  potent  enemy. 
The  efforts  of  Darius  to  animate  his^torpid  fubjedts  with  the 
fire  that  glowed  in  his   own  breaft,  were  fruitlefs:   he   had 
nothing  to  oppofe  the  invincible  Alexander  but  men  to  whom 
the  glory  or  difgrace  of  their  country  was  equally  indifferent; 
foldiers  without  valour  or   difcipline,  accuftomed  to  fly  be- 
fore the  Greeks ;    courtiers  whofe   debauched  hearts  eagerly 
triumphed  over  the  imbecility  of  their  prince,  and  the  cala- 
mities 
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mities  of  the  publick  to  gratify  their  avarice,  and  ambition, 
or  the  mean  jealoufy  of  a  faction. 

Alexander  entered  Aiia  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand 
infantry,  and  five  thoufand  cavalry.  Darius  was  defeated; 
and  PerSia  fubdued  by  the  arms  of  Macedon.  Yet  the  plan  of 
Philip  remained  unfinished.  It  confirmed,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  in  diverting  the  Greeks  from  apprehensions  of  Sla- 
very ;  wafting  the  national  Strength  that  nourifhed  their  con- 
fidence; rendering  obedience  familiar;  and  in  constituting 
an  empire,  in  which  Greece  muSt  inevitably  be  included. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  ASiatic  war.  His  fon's  mo- 
tive of  action  was  chara&eriftically  different.  The  rage  of  con- 
queft  urged  him  to  attack  Darius  —  He  wifhed  to  overturn, 
not  eftabfifh  empires. — An  enterprize,  prudent  in  the  hands 
of  Philip,  became  raSh  in  thofe  of  Alexander.  The  project  of 
the  father  was,  to  begin  his  expedition  with  the  junction  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  Greeks;  thus  re-inforced, 
the  hope  of  defeating  Darius  became  a  certainty,  and  he  might 
rationally  expedt  more  durable  fuccefs  than  AgeSilaus;  when, 
Supported  by  the  whole  military  force  of  Greece,  he  could 
have  no  interruptions  to  dread  from  attacks  upon  his  here- 
ditary dominions.  The  fo?i  demanded  only  a  moderate  rein- 
forcement from  his  allies ;  an  imprudence  Still  more  unjuSti- 
Siable,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  jealoufy  of  the  Greeks, 
nor  infenfible  that  the  Perfians  might,  with  little  difficulty, 
engage  fome  of  the  neighbouring  republicks  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  his  abfence  in  the  commiffion  of  acts  of  hoftility. 

If  Darius  had  not  been  intimidated  by  the  ram  prefump- 
tion  of  Alexander;  if  he  had  followed  the  wife  advice  of 
Mnemon,  and  imitated  the  policy  of  his  predecerTors  in  a  li- 
beral djf^enfation  of  money  to  the  Greeks;  if  he  had  in- 
vited   thofe  troops    to  his  banner   whom   the   enemy  had 
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neglected,  is  there  not  great  probability  that  Alexander,  who 
entered  Alia  with  as  little  prudence  \e~]  as  Agefilaus,  would 
have  fhared  his  fate?  The  one  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  his 
conquefts,  and  renounce  the  well-grounded  expe&ation  of 
deftroying  an  empire,  formerly  the  terror  of  Greece,  to  fly 
to  the  afliftance  of  Sparta  —  The  other  muft  have  imitated 
his  example  for  the  defence  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

That  infatiable  thirft  of  fame,  unquenched  with  the  vaft 
monarchy  of  Cyrus,  which  penetrated  into  India  —  medi- 
tated the  conqueft  of  Africa  —  and,  after  reducing  Spain  and 
Gaul,  would  pafs  the  Alpes  and  re-enter  Macedon  through 
ruined  Italy,'  was  extremely  remote  from  the  views  of 
Philip,  and  fubftituted  nothing  rational  in  exchange. 
Wherein  does  the  glory  of  thofe  conquefts  conlift  whofe  fole 
object  is  the  depopulation  of  mankind  ?  What  appellation 
ought  we  to  bellow  on  a  hero  who  fees  only  the  profpect  be- 
fore him  —  regardlefs  of  the  dreary  wafte  behind?  Who, 
marching  with  the  fury  and  impetuolity  of  a  torrent,  deluges 
the  earth  with  blood,  is  fwept  away  from  its  face,  leaving 
indelible  traces  of  ruin  and  devaftation  ?  What  hopes  could 
Alexander  indulge  ?  what  advantage  could  his  country  reap 
from  victories  fo  extenlive  ?  "could  he  be  infenlible  that  great- 
nefs  fo  extravagant  was  never  permanent  ?  that  to  preferve 
acquilitions  fo  enlarged  —  fo  rapidly  obtained  —  fo  inade- 
quate to  the  ftrength  of  Macedon  —  was  an  abfolute  i.mpofli- 
bility  ?  To  fuppofe  him  incapable  of  difcerning  fuch  felf- 
ev  dent   truths,  or   even  of  unraveling   the  myfteries  and 

ultimate 

[e~\  I  have  taken  notice  in  the  preceding  book  of  the  imprudence  the  Lace- 
demonians were  guilty  of,  in  commencing  a  war  with  Perfia,  whilft,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  advantages  over  the  Athenians,  their  authority  in  Greece  was  far  from 
permanent.  Had  Agefilaus  been  as  great  a  politician  as  he  was  a  general,  he 
would  not  have  neglected  to  draw  a  quota  of  troops  from  each  republick,  to 
complete  his  army.  In  a  word  he  had  been  another  Philip. — See  the  Elogium  en 
dgefilam  by  Xenophon  —»  Plutarch  > — ■  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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ultimate  end  of  his  father's  politicks,  is  to  confine  the  under- 
Handing  of  this  conqueror  to  very  narrow  limits ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  his  acute  penetration  pierced  through  every 
object  of  ambition,  and  yet  found  all  too  little  for  its  grati- 
fication, we  ought  to  coniider  him  as  a  madman!  as  the 
peft  and  deteftation  of  fociety. 

Darius  offered  Alexander  ten  thoufand  talents,  and  the 
half  of  his  empire :  terms  fo  advantageous  that  Parmenio 
thought  it  imprudent  to  reject  them.  "  I  would  accept 
<l  them,  faid  the  minifter,  if  I  was  Alexander :  So  would 
"  I,  replied  the  monarch,  were  I  Parmenio!  '  This  re- 
ply, not  admirable  for  its  good  fenfe,  has  been  applauded 
as  an  elucidation  of  the  character  of  Alexander,  in  proving 
his  courage  and  ambition  to  be  equally  unbounded.  Philip 
would  have  thought  like  Parmenio,  and  immediately  have 
concluded  a  peace.  The  half  of  Alia  under  his  jurifdiction, 
his  talents  would  have  been  afliduoufly  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  glory  and  welfare  of  Macedon.  Attracted  with- 
in the  circle  of  his  power,  he  would  have  taught  the  Greeks 
to  fear  and  refpect  its  influence.  In  a  word,  he  would  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  empire ;  and  in  efcablifhing 
order  and  regularity  among  the  feveral  provinces  of  his  domi- 
nions, have  left  his  fucceffors  in  a  ftate  of  maintaining  and 
extending  their  conquefts. 

An  inveftigation  of  the  character  of  thefe  two  monarch  s, 
in  this  point  of  view,  will  afford  an  amazing  contraft.  In 
Philip  to  behold  a  politician  fuperior  to  all  events,  and  form- 
ed to  govern  mankind.  Fortune  can  oppofe  no  obftacles 
which  his  prefcience  has  not  difcerned,  and  which,  con- 
formably to  their  different  nature,  his  wifdom,  patience, 
refolution,  or  activity  will  not  enable  him  to  furmount.  We 
difcover  a  genius  comprehenfive  and  elevated ;  that  connects 
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1  an  ailonifhmg  fucceilion  of  enterprises;  and  executes  them 
with  a  force  proportionate  to  their  magnitude.  Every 
movement  is  confequential  to  the  original  plan,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  what  is  necefTary  for  its  accomplishment. 

In  Alexander  we  fee  an  extraordinary  hero,  whofe  valour, 
rafh  and  impetuous,  impels  him,  if  I  am  allowed  the  ex- 
preilion,  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot  his  father  would  have 
loofed.  The  excefs  of  his  virtues  and  vices  furprizes  our 
reafon,  and  reprefents  him  Great,  becaufe,  in  contemplating 
the  mining  parts  of  his  character,  we  are  fenfible  of  the  infe- 
riority of  our  own;  and  inftead  of  regarding  this  lingular 
phenomenon  with  aftonifhment,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
applaufe. 

Let  fancy  tranfport  Philip  into  Afia,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  confederate  army:  fuppofing  his  prudence  lefs  calcu- 
lated to  intimidate  Darius  than  the  enthufiafm  of  Alexander, 
it  had  neverthelefs  conducted  him  to  the  fame  end.  The 
intrepidity  of  Alexander  was  fuccefsful  in  imprefling  the 
heart  of  Darius  with  fear,  a  pailion  that  deprives  the  under- 
ftanding  of  exertion,  chills  the  imagination,  and  renders  all 
the  faculties  of  the  foul  vapid  and  infenfible.  From  Philip 
that  monarch  had  experienced  a  different  kind  of  confterna- 
tion:  he  would  have  encompaffed  him  with  fnares;  he 
would  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  divisions  in  the  Afiatic  pro- 
vinces, whofe  inhabitants,  difunited  in  manners,  religion, 
and  laws,  had  not  the  leaft  connexion  with  each  other; 
and,  by  blowing  up  the  fparks  of  rebellion,  he  would  have 
tempted  the  ambition  of  the  proud  Satrapes  to  grafp  at  in- 
dependency. Philip  would  have  traded  in  cities ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  farcafm  upon  him,  carried  on  the  war  like  a 
merchant,  as  well  as  a  general;  whilft  the  Perfian  empire 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  bribery;  and   Darius,  perhaps  without 

any 
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any  decifive   blow,    had  feen  the   gradual    diffolution  of 
his  power. 

Place  Alexander  in  his  father's  Situation,  and  Macedon 
(declining,  from  the  imbecility  of  the  late  princes,)  mull 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  temerity  —  no  fooner  does  a  neigh- 
bouring power  feek  to  take  advantage  of  the  confufion  and 
weaknefs  of  the  government,  than  he  flies  to  revenge  the  in- 
fult,  unfurnimed  with  troops,  arms,  or  money!  A  recapi- 
tulation of  the  delicate  conjun&ures-  Philip  was  engaged  in, 
is  fuper fluous ;  I  confine  myfelf  to  that  refinement  of  policy 
which  raifed  the  lieges  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium. — Was 
Alexander  capable  of  fuch  a  condud:  ? 

The  adoption  of  the  Perfian  manners,  fo  oppoflte  to  thofe 
of  his  country,  is  imputed  by  fome  writers,  zealous  to  fup- 
port  the  glory  of  their  hero,  to  political  difiimulation ;  an 
effort  to  conciliate  the  affedtions  of  the  barbarians,  and 
eftablifh  his  new  empire  on  the  bafis  of  confidence..  If  this 
was  his  real  motive,  the  fallacy  of  his  judgment  furely  de- 
fences reprehenfion !  In  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his 
new  fubjeclis,  was  it  prudent  to  appear  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
his  old  ones?  Though  greatly  inferior  in  number,  it  requi- 
red more  caution  and  addrefs  to  govern  their  paflions.  The 
Greeks  were  brave,  military,  and  tenacious  of  liberty : — the 
Perfians,  accuftomed  to  fawn,  and  fubmiflive  to  the  rod  of 
defpotifm,  were  voluntary  flaves.  It  was  therefore  on  the 
fide  of  Greece,,  rather  than  on  that  of  Perfia,  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon  could  be  menaced  with  a  revolution.  An  opi- 
nion verified  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks 
attempted  to  break  their  chains,  whilft  the  Afiatics  conti- 
nued indolently  obedient.  A  celebrated  politician  ailigns  a 
reafon  for  this  difference.  What  advantage,  fays  he,  could/ 
accrue  to  Perfia  from  preferring  the  family  of  Darius  to  the: 
fucceifors   of  Alexander?     Whoever  dethrones  a.  deip'otic- 
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r"*^-~">  monarch,  has  little  reafon  to  fear  the  objedt  of  his  ambition 
fhould  be  wrefted  from  him.  The  leaders  of  the  Perfian  ar- 
my were  immoral  and  puulanimous,  over  whom  Darius  had 
■exercifed  fupreme  authority ;  after  his  fall,  not  one  of  them 
had  credit  to  arm  the  people  in  his  favour,  or  lead  them  on 
to  revenge  the  death  of  a  mailer  whofe  life  was  immaterial  to 
their  felicity. 

This   alteration  in  the  manners  of  Alexander,  proceeded 
from  a  real   depravity   of  principles.      On  entering  the  tent 
»  of  Darius,   adorned   with    the  richeft  and  moft   magnificent 

ornaments,  that  prince's  foul,  till  then  wholly  engroffed  by 
the  love  of  glory,  was  fo  {truck  with  the  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  the  objects  around  him,  that  he  could  not  forbear  ex- 
claming  to  his  attendants,  "  This  is  indeed  to  reign !  "  The 
feeds  of  corruption  became  matured  by  the  funfhine  of  pro- 
fperity. — Conqueror  of  the  world,  he  eagerly  wifhed  to 
enjoy  its  luxuries. 

Notwithftanding  the  enlarged  idea  ofPlutarch,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  that  Alexander  ever  thought  of  connect- 
ing the  various  provinces  of  his  empire  under  one  plan  of 
legislation,  whofe  permanency  was  to  be  the  wonder 
of  pofterity.  The  more  the  qualities  that  conftitute  the 
hero  were  confpicuous,  the  lefs  room  was  there  to  dif- 
play  thofe  of  the  legislator.  So  far  was  Alexander  from 
applying  remedies  to  moderate  the  ambition  of  his  generals, 
that  he  forefaw  their  animofities  with  a  kind  of  tranfport, 
and  coniidered  their  future  wars  as  Funeral  Games  infti- 
tuted  to  his  memory.  Did  he  not  light  the  Torch  himfelf 
by  his  indeterminate  appointment  of  the  fucceflion  "  To 
the  moft  worthy?  '  There  is  great  probability  he  believed 
it  of  importance  to  his  fame,  that  he,  alone,  could  wield 
the  fceptre  of  the  globe !  and  that  feveral  powerful  monar- 
chies fhould  be  formed  from  the  ruins  of  his  empire! 
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Contentions  among  the  fuccejfors  of  Alexander. — Survey 
of  the  Macedonian  empire. — What  conduct  Greece  ought 
to  have  obferved  at  that  period. — Origin  of  the  eflablifh- 
me?it)  and  regulations  of  the  Achaian  league. — Defence  of 
the  policy  of  Aratus  againfl  the  accufations  of  Plutarch.— * 
Injudicious  conduct  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  during  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war. — Vanquifhed  by  the  Romans. — Progrefs 
of  the  latter  in  Greece^  till  its  reduction  to  a  Roman 
province. 


OTWITHSTANDING  the  fervile  acquief- 
cence  of  the  Persians,  and  the  nervelefs  languor 
of  the  Greeks,  the  grandeur  of  Macedon  inclined 
towards  deftrudion.  Empires  fo  vaft  as  that  of  Alexander;, 
feem  deftined  to  fink  by  their  own  preponderance.  Some- 
times, this  is  the  effed:  of  that  fecurity  from  foreign  inva- 
fions  which  renders  men  inattentive  to  prudential  meafures, 
and  occaflons  a  relaxation  in  the  fpri'ngs  of  government.  At 
others,  it  refults  from  the  fupinenefs  of  the  minifters,  who 
have  not  virtue  to  refift  the  licentious  temptations  which 
furround  them:  whilft  the  people,  haraffed  with  repeated 
a£h  of  oppreffion,  abandon  themfelves  to  lethargic  inactivity. 
Another  caufe  ftill  more  predominant,  is   that  imbecility, 
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the  infallible  confequence  of  extenfive  dominion ;  and  total- 
ly irreconcileable  with  the  harmony  neceffary  to  be  main- 
tained in  every  part.  The  dilatory  execution  of  orders,  un- 
avoidable from  diftance,  and  the  inadequate  proportion  be- 
tween abufes  and  their  political  remedies,  render  it  impof- 
lible  for  prudence,  ever  lefs  ingenious  than  the  paflions,  to 
reftrain  that  torrent  of  vice,  whofe  force  encreafes  with 
its  rapidity,  overwhelming  in  its  courfe  all  the  duties  of 
fociety. 

The  terror  that  accompanied  the  name  of  Alexander — that 
admiration  for  his  perfon,  which  a  thoufand  heroic  qualities 
infpired,  joined  to  the  enthufiaftic  fire  which  animated  his 
troops,  was  the  fole  cement  that  retained  fo  many  difcordant 
nations  in  obedience. 

The  reign  of  that  prince  was  too  fhort,  and  his  monarchy 
too  flightly  eftablifhed  at  his  death,  to  have  given  fanction 
to  laws,  or  authority  to  cuftoms.  His  camp  was  not  a  fchool 
to  inculcate  moderation  and  juftice.  Ambition  muft  have 
intoxicated  the  generals  of  a  hero  whofe  maxim  it  was 
that  courage  and  force  were  legitimate  titles  to  a  kingdom 
wherever  they  could  make  fubjecb.  Inve.fr.ed  with  almofl 
abfolute  power,  partakers  of  the  fplendour  of  Alexander  — 
eould  they  be  expected  to  yield  a  tame  fubmiflion  to  the 
authority  of  a  weak  [a~\  prince,  and  an  infant  ftill  in 
the  cradle? 

Had  Perdiccas,  who  was  appointed  regent,  pofTefTed  all 
the  talents  and  fagacity  of  Philip,  he  could  not  poffibly  have 
maintained  order  and  fubordination  in  the  realm.  The  fu- 
preme  charafter  he  appeared  in  was  infupportable  to  com- 
manders confcious  of  equality  of  rank.     Inftead  of  dazzjing 

them 

[a]  Aridseus,  brother  o£  Alexander,  who  took  the  name  of  Philip  on.  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  in  conjunction  with  his  nephew,  fon  of  Alexander 
and  Roxana. 
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them  by  the  lufture  of  his  fituation,  he  only  irritated  their  r 
pride  and  pretention.  It  is  true  that  the  fear  of  publick 
odium  reftrained  them  from  open  acls  of  rebellion  and  defi- 
ance, but  they  paid  no  deference  to  the  regent's  commands. 
Each  lieutenant  of  the  provinces  regulated  his  adminiftrati- 
on  by  laws  that  correfponded  beft  with  his  own  intereft  — 
levied  troops,  erected  fortrefles  at  pleafure,  and  refufed  to 
render  any  account  of  the  publick  taxes  and  tributes.  The 
monarchy  of  Alexander,  though  yet  apparently  united, 
was  in  reality  already  broken  into  feperate,  independent 
diftri&s. 

In  a  fituation  fo    critical,   Perdiccas  had  no  method   to 
keep    the    people  in  allegiance,   but  by  giving  remarkable 
proofs   of  attachment  to   the  reigning  family.      He  had  in 
fome  degree  preferved  his  authority  if  he  would  have  divided 
it  with  the  council,   or  concurred  in  meafures  with  the  prin- 
cipal nobles,  after  the  example  of  Eumenes,  to  enforce  the 
fidrion  of  [b~\  Alexander's  immediate  prefence.     But  whether 
his  vanity  was  too  great  for  the  concealment  of  his  ambition ; 
or  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Macedonian  generals  convin- 
ced him,  however  irreproachable  his  conduct  might  be,  their 
artful  infinuations  would  render  it  fufpe&ed,   and  their  ma- 
lice fupply  pretences  to  juftify  a  civil  war;   Perdiccas  by  his 
marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the  lifter  of  Alexander,  difcovered 
to  the  world  the  extent  of  his  views,  and  his   refolution   to 
fupport  them  by  arms.  Scarcely 

[b~\  The  ingenious  fidlion  of  Eumenes,  impofed  on  the  fuperftitious  minds 
of  Antigonus  and  Teutamus,  chief  officers  of  the  Ayryrafpides,  whofe  envy  and 
emulation  difdained  to  be  directed  by  him-,  he  pretended  that  Alexander  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  vifion,  and  mewed  him  a  magnificent  pavillion,  richly  orna- 
mented with  a  regal  throne,  and  promifed  if  they  would  fit  in  council,  there 
he  himfelf  would  be  always  prefent,  to  direct  and  profper  their  confultations  and 
achievements,  provided  they  addrefied  their  prayers  to  him.  A  fplendid  tent 
was  accordingly  erected,  and  a  throne  within  it,  called  the  throne  of  Alexander, 
where  the  nobles  met  to  deliberate  on  affairs  of  confequence,  Plutarch's  Lift 
ef  Eumenes. 
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Scarcely  had  the  regent  made  the  necefiary  preparations  for 
attacking  Ptolomy,  who  had  thrown  off  his  authority  in 
Egypt,  when  Antigonus,  themoft  politic  and  afpiring  of  all 
Alexander's  lieutenants,  reprefented  him  as  an  ufurper,  whofe 
machinations  were  at  work  to  difpoffefs  the  nobles  of  their 
government,  plant  in  them  creatures  of  his  own,  and,  as 
the  completion  of  his  crimes,  would  facrifice  the  two  kings 
of  Macedon  to  his  ambition.  Lefs  plaufible  accufations  had 
fufficed  to  kindle  the  flame  of  war  throughout  an  empire, 
where  each  individual  was  eager  for  its  commencement,  and 
every  lieutenant  of  a  province  flattered  his  hopes  with  gain- 
ing the  principal  advantage  in  its  profecution. 

Perdiccas,  whom  feverity  and  pride  rendered  obnoxious 
to  the  army,  fell  the  vi&im  of  an  infurrection,  by  the  fwords 
of  confpirators.  The  very  troops  who  were  marching 
againft  Ptolomy  offered  him  the  regency ;  but  that  monarch, 
[c  1  for  we  may  allow  the  appellation,  judicioufly  refuled  a 
dignity  whofe  prerogatives  were  impoflible  to  be  maintained, 
without  exciting  the  envy  and  animoflty  of  his  competitors  ; 
and,  in  beftowing  an  indeal,  yet  contefted  title  to  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  Alexander,  would  probably  have  hazarded  the  lofs 
of  Egypt*  The  regency  was  entrufted  to  Aridaus  and 
Pithon,  leaders  of  the  confpiracy  that  deftroyed  Perdiccas ; 
but  they  were  unequal  to  the  weight,  and  refigned  it  to- 
Antipater,  governor  of  Macedonia,  who  had  led  his  forces 
into  Afia  to  make  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  Ptolomy,  againft 
Eumenes,  and  thofe  other  generals  who  continued  faith- 
ful to  Perdiccas,  and  their  allegiance  to  the  royal  family. 

Antipater„ 

[c]  The  lieutenants  of  provinces,  though,  independent  in  their  govern- 
ments, did  not  afTume  the  title  of  king  till  after  the  extinction  of  the  family  of 
Alexander.  Antigonus  fet  the  example*  which  was  foon  followed  by  Ptolomy 
and  the  other  generals. 
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Antipater,  not  inferior  to  Ptolomy  in  political  difcern- 
ment,  did  not  think  himfelf  obliged  to  facriiice  the  advan^ 
tages  of  his  Situation  to  the  intereft  of  this  new  appointment. 
Whether  by  his  connection  with  the  revolting  chiefs,  he  was 
informed  of  their  deiigns,  and,  in  confequence  of  thefe  in- 
formations, convinced  the  Macedonian  empire  muft  be  of  fhort 
duration,  or  whether  he  apprehended  danger  from  the  re- 
nunciation of  his  engagements  with  them,  to  contract  nevy 
and  precarious  ones  with  the  friends  of  Perdiccas  and  the 
crown,  he  certainly  did  not  helitate  to  bring  difgrace  upon 
the  regency,  and  precipitate  the  ruin  of  the  ftate.  In  a  frefh 
diftribution  of  the  provinces,  lie  difplaced  Eumenes^  and 
the  reft  of  the  loyal  generals,  and  affigned  them  to  the  moft 
declared  and  dangerous  enemies  of  Macedon. 

The  confequence  of  this  regulation  was  a  bloody  war  in 
ASia,  amongft  the  lieutenants  of  Alexander.  Theprefent 
poflefTors  fhewed  no  inclination  to  refign  their  provinces  up- 
on a  iimple  order  from  the  regent,  and  thofe  appointed  to 
fucceed  were  refolved  to  fupport  their  destination  by  the 
fword.  Amidft  this  general  tendency  towards  rebellion, 
Antipater  repafled  into  Europe  with  the  two  kings  under  his 
protection,  and  confining  his  attention  to  the  government 
of  Macedonia,  feemed  to  forget  that  her  fons  had  conquer-, 
ed  the  world. 

The  conduct  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  prudent,  had 
they  waited  the  refult  of  the  firft  contentions  in  Afia,  of 
which  I  have  been  fpeaking  as  a  thing  eafily  forefeen, 
before  they  made  any  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  their  free* 
dom. 

Phocion  was  induftrious  to  reprefs  the  ardour  of  the  Athe- 
nians, impatient  to  take  the  field,  the  moment  they  heard  of 
the  death  of  the  Macedonian  hero*    "  If  Alexander  is  dead 
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v""*  "  to  day,  faid  he,  will  he  not  be  fo  to  morrow  and  the  next 
x*  day?  "  But  Demofthenes,  who  was  recalled  from  exile, 
expatiated  with  his  ufual  eloquence,  on  the  invaluable  blef- 
iings  of  liberty,  on  the  difgrace  of  his  country,  and,  in 
exhorting  it  to  refiftance,  ftrengthened  the  yoke  of  fer- 
vitude. 

A  compleat  vi&ory  gained  by  Leofthenes,  general  of  the 
confederates,  over  Antipater,  could  not  in  its  confequences 
be  productive  of  great  utility :  and  whilft.  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  were  tranfported  \_d~\  with  joy,  did  not  Pho- 
cion  fay  with  reafon,  "  That  it  would  have  given  him  plea- 
fure  to  gain  the  battle,  but  fhame  to  be  the  author  of  the 
counfel! 

What  advantage  could  Greece  expect  from  opposition  to 
a  monarchy  powerful  as  the  Macedonian,  whilft  united? 
Without  the  concurrence  of  a  diffenfion  amongft  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Alexander,  what  could  it  avail  to  defeat  Antipater? 
No  fooner  was  it  known,  than  reinforcements  were  fent  him 
from  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Ciitus  fitted  out  a  formida- 
ble fleet;  Leonatus  entered  Europe  with  the  military  forces 
of  Phrygia;  Craterus  led  with  him  from  Cilicia  fix  thou- 
sand Macedonians,  the  better  half  of  whom  had  accompani- 
ed Alexander  in  all  his  expeditions;  befides  thefe  he  had  a 
thoufand  Perfian  infantry,  and  five  hundred  cavalry.  This 
inundation  of  auxiliaries  Phocion'  forelaw  —  this  was  his 
motive  for  ftriving  to  item. the  blind  and  impetuous  ardour 
of  his  countrymen.  -  Suppofing  that,  inftead  of  revenging 
his  defeat  —  impoling  heavier  chains  —  deftroying  demo- 
cratical  government  in  A  thens  —  baniihing  part  of  her  ci- 
tizens 

[d]  The  Phocians,  Dorians,  .  Locrians,  Atnians,  Atiflians,  Dolopians,  the 
Athamantes  and  Leucadians,  fome  cantons  of  Iliyria  and  Thrace  —  the  ThefTa- 
lians . —  great  part  of  Peloponnefus,  viz,  the  people  of  Argos,  Sycione,  E'lio„ 
Meflense  and  Atte. 
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tizens  to  Thrace  —  or  garrifoning  the  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  ,rWw' 
Antipater  had  been  a  fecond  time  defeated  in  an  engagement 
of  ftill  greater  confequence,  he  muft  foon  have  been  recruit- 
ed by  numbers  fufficient  to  overturn  the  foundations  of 
Greece,  before  the  ftrength  of  Macedon  had  been  impaired, 
or  the  feeds  of  civil  difcord  ripened  into  action. 
i  But  when  Perdiccas  declared  war  againft  Ptolomy  the  face 
of  affairs  was  as  favourable  to  a  revolt  in  Greece  as  it  had 
been  hitherto  averfe.  So  far  was  Antipater  from  drawing 
afliftance  from  Alia,  that  he  fent  thither  the  remainder  of 
his  troops  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  Perdiccas,  and  fupport 
Antigonus  and  Ptolomy,  whofe  prefer vation  was  of  infinite 
importance  to  all  the  enterprizing  fpirits  of  the  empire. 
Antipater  would  have  offered  peace  to  the  Greeks  on  advan- 
tageous terms,,  as  he  did  to  the  iEtolians  with  whom 
he  was-  at  war;  Perdiccas  and  his  adherents  would  have 
courted  their  alliance  as  zealoufly  as  they  did  that  of  the 
.ZEtolians :  \_e~\  in  a  word,  their  fituation  muft  have  given  them 
confequence,  they  might  have  appeared  refpe&able  to  the 
fucceffors  of  Alexander,  and  have  found  no  obftacle  to  the 
reftoration  of  liberty,  but  the  turpitude  of  their  own  hearts. 
So  far  was  Greece  from  availing  herfelf  of  thefe  advan- 
tages at  the  commencement  of  the  difturbances  in  Macedon, 
that  fhe  fell  the  ear  Heft  victim  of  the  war.  Reduced  by  the 
fury  of  Antipater  to  a  ftate  of  imbecility  that  rendered  them 
defpicable,  the  voice  of  reafon  was  no  longer  heard  among 

R  2  the 

[<?]  When  Antipater  marched  into  Afia,  Perdiccas  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  iEtolians,  by  which  they  engaged  to  make  a  diverfion  in  his  favour.  They 
accordingly  entered  Theflaly  with  an  army  of  fixteen  thoufand  men,  poflHTed: 
themfelves  of  feveral  fortreffes,  and  oppofed  Polycles  the  lieutenant,  of  Antipater. 
Being  neceffitated  to  recall  a  confiderable  part  of  their  forces  to  defend  them 
againft  the  Acamanians,  they  difmantled  moft  of  the  ftrong  places  of  Theflaly.-7— 
Pelyperchon,  another  of  Antipater's  lieutenants*  attacked  the  iEtoiians  that  re.* 
jnained,  and  recovered  the  garrifoned  cities, 
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the  Greeks.  Their  country  was  the  theatre  of  the  war — their 
cities,  whicli  'till  then  had  preferved  the  fhadow  of  liberty, 
were  a  prey  to  a  legion  of  tyrants;  who^  under  covert  of  the 
diforder  of  the  times,  ufurped  the  fupreme  authority,  I  fhall 
only  mention  the  Macedonian  affairs  fo  far  as  may  be  necef- 
fary  for  underftanding  thofe  of  Greece. 

Antipater  enjoyed  his  honours  but  afhort  time;  and  in- 
ftead  of  bequeathing  them  to  his  fon,  he  appointed  Poly- 
perchon  to  fucceed  him  in  the  regency,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia.  Caffander,  enraged  at  this  apparent 
injuftice,  thirfted  for  revenge,  and  was  eager  to  acquire  the 
pofTeflion  of  a  kingdom  which  he  regarded  as  a  lawful  right 
of  inheritance.  But  as  he  had  filled  only  fubaltern 
pofts,  he  was  deftitute  of  money,  veffels,  troops,  and  every 
thing  requisite  for  the  execution  of  his  defign.  He  com- 
municated it  to  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  and  to  An* 
tigonus,  who  had  conquered  Afia-Minor.  Thefe  men, 
whofe  ambition  fought  means  of  fomenting  and  multiplying 
the  general  difturbances  and  rendering  the  regency  con- 
temptibkj  nattered  Caffander' s  refentment,  in  fupplying 
him  with  an  army  to  facilitate  his  enterprize. 

Polyperchon,  weakly  eftablifhed  in  his  government,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it  on  the  approach  of  Caffander,  and  re- 
treat into  Peloponnefus,  with  that  part  of  the  foldiery  whofe 
fidelity  he  could  truft,  and  the  treafure  amaffed  by  the 
kings  of  Macedon.  This  latter  cireumftance  drew  to  his 
ftandard  all  thofe  mercenary  Greeks,  who  made  arms  their 
profeflion,  and  whofe  venality  enlifted  under  the  beft  pay- 
master. Of  thefe  Philip  ufed  to  fay,  war  was  their  time  of 
repofe.  Polyperchon  afterwards  endeavoured  to  intereft 
Greece  in  his  favour,  by  iffuing  a  decree  for  the  fubftitution 
of  democratic  government,  in  the  room  of  ariftocratic,   efla- 
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blimed  by  Antipater.  He  authorized  the  republicks  to  ba- 
nifh  their  magiftrates,  and  engaged  them  by  a  folemn  oath 
never  to  undertake  any  thing  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of 
Macedon.  But  vain  was  the  attempt  of  Polyperchon  to  re- 
animate the  languid  genius  of  Greece.  Overwhelmed  with 
the  preflure  of  difgrace,  fentiment  was  totally  annihilated. 
An  alteration  in  the  fyftem  of  government  was  productive  of 
new  diforders,  in  reviving  the  cuftoms  of  profcription,  and 
exile ;  and  Polyperchon,  neceflitated  to  acT:  on  the  defenfive, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  feveral  Grecian  dates,  refolv- 
ed  to  appoint  lieutenants,  who  abufed  their  power,  and  foori 
became  real  tyrants. 

Whilft  the  regent  of  the  empire  was  acting  the  part  of  an 
adventurer  in  Peloponnelus,  whilft  the  race  of  tyrants  mul- 
tiplied in  Greece,  and  Macedon  every  day  experienced  fome 
revolution  injurious  to  the  family  of  Alexander,  whofe  fate 
at  laft  was  truly  deplorable,  Eumenes,  Alcetas,  and  Attalus 
were  defeated  by  Antigonus.  He  deftroyed  the  remaining 
friends  of  Perdiccas  and  the  government.  This  fuccefs  en- 
titled him,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  fovereignty  of  Alia,  but 
his  infatiable  ambition  was  only  to  be  gratified  by  the  monar- 
chy of  Alexander.  He  confidered  Ptolomy,  Seleucus,  Ly- 
fimachus,  and  CafTander  as  fo  many  troublefome  rivals, 
whofe  fortune  he  could  not  contemDlate  without  envy  and 
vexation.  Whether  Macedon,  by  its  acquired  reputation 
under  Philip  and  Alexander,  offered  a  more  brilliant  prize 
to  his  ambition,  or  whether  he  thought  the  pofTeiTion  of 
that  kingdom  inverted  her  fovereigns  with  a  right  to  attempt- 
the  recovery  of  thofe  provinces  torn  from  its  dominion,  it 
was  with  CafTander  that  Antigonus  determined  to  commence 
the  war. 

With  this  view  he  fought  an  alliance  with   Polyperchon, 

cheriihed 
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r^A-^  cherifhed  his  hopes,  and  furnifhed  him  with  forces  to  purfuc 
them ;  at  the  fame  time,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities,  he  published  a  decree  reftoring  their  rights  of 
freedom,  and  relieved  them  from  the  oppreflion  of  foreign 
garrjfons.  His  fon  Demetrius,  iirnamed  Poliorcetes,  made 
two  voyages  to  Greece,  to  enforce  his  father's  decree.  This 
young  hero,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  drove  the  garrifons  of 
Ptolomy  from  the  greater  part  of  the  fortrefles,  and  difpof- 
fefTed  Caflander  of  the  places  he  occupied,  yet  the  calami- 
tous ftate  of  the  citizens  was  not  redrefTed:  the  armies 
which  ravaged  their  country  robbed  them  of  that  liberty 
granted  by  inefficacious  decrees.  Their  only  advantage,  if  it 
could  be  ftyled  one,  was  to  change  their  matters,  and  to  be- 
hold their  enemies  reciprocally  dealing  out  deftruction  on 
each  other,  as  the  punifhment  of  luft  of  power. 

Caflander,  on  the  point  of  looting  every  thing,  opened 
the  eyes  of  Seleucus,  Ptolomy,  and  Lyfimachus,  to  the 
profpect  of  impending  danger.  His  remonftrances  made 
them  fenfible  of  their  imprudence  in  fuffering  the  extraor- 
dinary aggrandizement  of  a  neighbouring  potentate,  without 
opposition,  convinced  them  that  they  muft  be  involved  in 
the  misfortunes  which  threatened  Caflander;  that  his  ruin 
was  an  introductory  ftep  towards  their  own ;  that  the  genius: 
of  Antigonus  was  too  afpiring  to  fuffer  the  conqueft  of  Ma- 
cedon  to  terminate  his  expectations';  and  that  now,  if  ever, 
was  the  moment  to  form  an  aflbciation  againft  that  invader.. 
The  four  monarchs  entered  immediately  into  alliance,  and 
the  famous  battle  of  Ipfus  finally  determined  the  fucceflion 
of  Alexander :  Antigonus  was  defeated  >  and  loft  his  life  in 
the  field,  and  his  enemies  divided  the  fpoiL 

Greece  might  have  had  room,  for  exultation  on  her  deliver 
ranee  from  tyrannical  opprefiors,    or  at  leaft  have  tafted  fome 

of 
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of  the  bleftings  of  peace,  under  the  protection  of  the  kings 
of  Macedon,  to  whofe  lot  fhe  had  fallen;  but  it  was 
the  deftiny  of  this  unfortunate  country  to  be  the  fcene  of 
the  uncommon  adventures  of  a  prince,  on  whom  Fortwie 
fcemed  difpofed  to  exhauft  all  her  caprice. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  faved  from  the  wreck  of  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom  only  the  city  of  Tyre,  the  ifle  of  Cyprus, 
and  a  fmall  tract  of  land  on  the  borders  of  Alia.  Since  the 
example  of  Alexander,  whoever  pofTefTed  ambition,  hope, 
and  refolution,  thought  himfelf  fufrlciently  entitled  to  eredt 
an  empire.  Greece  appeared  an  inviting  temptation  to  De- 
metrius, who  had  friends  there  that  fupplied  him  conftantly 
with  intelligence,  and  whilft  he  marched  towards  conqueft, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  adventurers  equal  to  the  tafk,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  original  pofieflions.  Fortune  indemnified 
this  young  hero,  in  taking  advantage  of  the  contentions 
among  the  fons  of  Caflander,  about  the  right  of  fucceflion, 
and  feated  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  Defpoiled  of  his 
fceptre  in  about  feven  years,  his  reftlefs  fpirit  fought  frefh 
acquisitions  in  Afta;  leaving  his  fon  Antigonus  Gonatus 
fome  forces  for  his  defence  in  Greece.  A  prince  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  hiftorians,  acted  on  the  fame  poli- 
tical principles  as  Polyperchon;  placed  tyrants  in  fome  ci- 
ties, and  was  the  declared  protector  of  iuch  as  had  ufurped 
fovereign  authority  in  others.  Supported  by  thefe,  he  became 
powerful  enough  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  on 
the  death  of  Jofthenes,  confirm  his  regal  power,  and  tranf- 
mit  it  to  his  pofterity. 

Whilft  the  flavery  of  Greece  grew  every  day  more  rigid, 
haraffed  by  events  which  I  have  {lightly  touched  upon,  the 
iEtolians,  'till  then  undiftinguifhed  by  any  important  enter- 
prize,    began  to    be  the  fubjecl;   of  difcourfe.     Of  all  the 

Greeks, 
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p"*A-n  Greeks,  this  people  alone  perfevered  in  the  illiberal  practice 
of  robbery  and  pyracy,  which  the  rules  of  civil  fociety  had 
banifhed  from  the  other  ftates. 

The  iEtolians,  fays  Polybius,  are  rather  ferocious  beafts 
than  men:  juftice,  rectitude,  treaties,  alliances,  are  with 
them  empty  names,  the  objects  of  their  derifion.  Accuftom- 
ed  to  fubfift  by  plunder,  they  fpared  their  allies,  only  when 
they  could  gratify  then  rapacity  on  their  enemies.  When 
Greece  was  in  a  ftate  of  keeping  them  in  awe,  their  depre- 
dations were  confined  to  Macedonia,  Illyria,  the  iflands  leaft 
connected  with  the  continent,  and  to  the  fea. 

Things  afTumed  a  different  afpect  when  the  Greeks  were 
funk  in  depravity,  rent  with  divifions,  and  enfeebled  by  do- 
meftic  wars.  The  iEtolians  at  firft  levied  contributions  on 
particular  diftricts  of  the  Peloponrtefus,  by  degrees  fpread 
defolation  throughout  that  province,  and  by  alliances  with 
one  or  other  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander,  at  length  ex- 
tended their  encroachments  to  the  reft  of  Greece.. 

The  havock  committed  by  this  favage  race,  recalled  to 
remembrance,  in  fome  republicks,  their  ancient  afTociations  . 
Dyma,  Trytasa,  Patras,  and  Pharasa,  then  [y] chief  cities  of 
Achaia,  and  moft  expofed  to  inroads  from  the  iEtolians, 
were  the  firft  to  form  an  alliance,  which  was  afterwards  the 
balls  of  a  more  extenfive  league,  of  which  I  mall  trace  the 
progrefsj  as  that  confederacy  placed  Achaia  in  a  fitua- 
H  *  tion  ftmilar  to  what  Sparta  and  Athens  formerly  filled  irt 
Greece. 
n  A  f/f/lld''  Achaia,     like  other  Grecian  ftates,  had  been  originally 

governed  by  kings.      Thefe  were  the  defcendants  of  Oreftes,, 
and  preferved  the  crawa  in  his  family ;  'till  the  fons  of  Ogyges,. 

incurring 

[/]  Thefe  cities  were  twelve  in  number;  Patras*  Dyma,  Pharsea,,  Tritasa* 
Leontium,  Mg\mr  Pellene,  iEgium,  Bura,  Ceraunia,  Olenus,  Helice:  thislaft 
was  wafhed  away  by  die  fea  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Leufitra* 
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incurring  the  people's  refentment,  were  expelled  the  king-  '~ir** 
dom.  The  Achaians  became  a  free  nation;  each  city  was 
jmindependant  republick ;  enjoying  its  partjc^rjemtQries» 
laws,  and  magiftrates.  The  diftindtions  introduced  by  mo- 
narchy difappeared,  and  fupreme  authority  was  vefted  in  the 
people.  Democracy,  fo  tempeftuous  in  other  republicks  of 
Greece,  introduced  no  diforders  in  Achaia,  becaufe  it  was 
tempered  by  a  general  fyftem  of  legislature,  or  defenfive 
afibciation,  to  which  every  city,  confcious  of  its  weaknefs 
feparately,  paid  a  voluntary  fubmiflion.  A  circumftance 
naturally  arifing  from  a  perfect  uniformity  in  genius,  con- 
fequence,  meafures,  laws,  and  interefta. 

Thefe  feveral  republicks  renounced  the  privilege  of  con- 
tracting particular  alliances  with  foreign  powers;  agreed 
that   the  moft   exafl:   equality  mould    be  the  ba£s  of  their 

union ;   and  that  the  power  or  antiquity  of  any  city  mould  '  £<■  /' 

have  no  Superior  prerogatives.      They  created  a  national   fe-    f  (jjtare^P  err #*&***' 
nate,    appointed  to  afiemble  at  iEgium  at  the  beginning  of   )£?£  „J  /£q^u^^, 
ipring  and  autumn. 

This  congrefs  was  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  de- 
puties from  each  republick,  who  were  the  arbiters  of  peace 
and  war;  had  the  fole  privilege  of  making  treaties,  eftab- 
liming  peculiar  laws  relative  to  the  authority  of  the  fenate ; 
nominating   ambaffadors;    and   receiving  thofe   of  foreign 
powers.     If,  during  the  fenate's  recefs,  fome  important  and    />      -i-   , 
unexpected  affair  intervened,  the  two  Praetors  were  impow-  (JT^^7   • 
ered  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  aflembly.     Thefe  magi- 
ftrates,    annually   ehofen,    commanded  the  armies;    and 
though  not  authorized  to  undertake  any  thing  without  the     w      ^     ^  Mtl&^ 
participation   and  confent  of  ten  commiflioners,  who  com-    -^v%-  L? 
pofed  a  council,  yet  they  appeared,    in  fome  degree,  the   /*^ 
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reprefentatives  of  publick  authority,  during  the  prorogation 
of  the  fenate,   wherein  they  prefided. 

The  happy  refult  of  thefe  political  regulations  was,  that 
the  citizens  of  Achaia  enjoyed  liberty  without  the  fear  of 
loiing  it;  and  in  confining  their  attention  to  civil  affairs, 
and  avoiding  to  interfere  in  the  more  material  concerns  of 
government,  they  efcaped  thofe  tempeftuous  mental  agita- 
tions, the  fource  of  party  and  cabal,  and,  almoft  ever,  the 
deftru&ion  of  a  Democracy. — The  Achaians,  peculiarly  in- 
clined to  moderation,  neither  ftudied  to  acquire  riches  in 
profuiion,  or  to  appear  formidable  to  their  neighbours  by 
military  fame.  The  fenate,  obliged  to  conform  its  conduit 
to  the  natural  genius  of  the  people,  was  unambitious,  and  of 
courfe,  in  all  its  decrees,  difcovered  an  invariable  adherence 
to  juftice.  This  attachment  to  virtue  rendered  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Achaian  fenate  fo  refpectable,  as  frequently 
to  have  the  honour  referred  to  it  of  accommodating  difputes 
in  Peloponnefus,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  nay  even 
amongft  foreign  nations. 

The  Achaians,  indulged  by  Philip  and  Alexander  in  the 
poffeffion  of  their  laws  and  conftitution,  I  might  almoft  ven- 
ture to  add  of  their  liberty,  were  no  longer  exempt  from 
the  misfortunes  that  Greece  had  experienced  from  their  fuc- 
ceffors.  The  cities  of  Achaia  fuffered  equal  indignities  with 
thofe  of  Macedonia :  fome  were  forced  to  admit  the  garri- 
fons  of  Polyperchon,  others  thofe  of  CafTander,  Demetrius, 
or  Antigonus  Gonatus.  The  reft  nourifhed  domeftick  ty- 
rants, and  all  the  bonds  of  fociety  were  cancelled. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Achaia  when  the  city  of  Dyma 
and  the  three  aforementioned  cities  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
lecond  league,  that  adopted  the  manners,    rules,  and  policy 

of 
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of  the  firft.  Five  years  after  this  period,  the  iEgeans,  free-  r*"*~"* 
ing  themfelves  from  foreign  troops,  incorporated  with  this 
riSng  republick,  which  alone  acquired  an  encreafe  of 
Strength  by  the  junction  of  the  Carynians  and  Burians,  who 
had  killed  their  tyrants.  Some  cities  of  Peloponnefus  re- 
quefted  to  be  admitted  members  of  this  aflbciation,  whilfl 
others  waited  till  they  could  difcern  their  true  interefl,  or 
till  compelled  by  the  appearance  of  force  to  embrace  a  mea- 
fure,  of  whofe  utility  they  were  quickly  convinced. 

Polybiusis  of  opinion  that  at  the  time  Macedon  was  fo  dif- 
tracted  with  civil  diffenflons,  as  to  be  almofr.  inattentive  to 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  the  progrefs  of  the  Achaians  might 
have  been  much  more  rapid,  had  their  pnetors  excelled  in 
courage  and  underftanding.  Nor  is  it  an  improbable  fup- 
pofltion  that  the  quick  fuccefiion  of  thefe  magistrates  was 
for  many  years  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  Achaia  — 
"by  that  inactivity  of  conduct  which  generally  remits  from 
diversity  of  fentiments.  This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  the 
face  of  affairs  was  greatly  improved  when  the  Achaians,  in- 
ftead  of  annually  electing  two  praetors  confided  the  admini- 
stration to  the  care  of  one. 

Four  years  after  this  regulation,  Aratus  delivered  Sycione 
from  her  tyrant,  and  made  it  a  member  of  the  Achaian 
league.  The  fuperior  talents  of  this  celebrated  man  raifed 
him  to  the  praetorfhip,  which  in  his  hands  becoming  a  kind 
of  perpetual  magiftracy,  prefented  Greece  with  an  altogether 
extraordinary  fcene.  Uninfluenced  by  ambition,  or  the  Iuft 
of  conqueft,  the  Achaians,  without  noife  or  oftentation, 
were  the  declared  enemies  of  all  the  tyrants  of  Peloponnefus. 
They  took  feveral  cities  by  furprize ;  and,  after  a  re-inftate- 
ment  of  their  privileges  thought  it  a  fuflicient  indemnificati- 
on for  their  hazard  and  expence,  to  unite  them  to  a  fociety, 
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where  they  enjoyed  equal  independency  and  prerogatives,- 
with  the  original  members.  Many  of 'the  tyrants,  confcious 
of  inability  to  fupport  their  ufurpation,  particularly  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius  king  of  Macedon,  their  protector, 
made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  their  authority. 

This  fudden  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Peloponnefus,  and 
the  important  part  the  Achaians  began  to  afTume,  indicated 
a  revival  of  that  aversion  to  regal  government  which  was  the 
characteriftick  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  an  intention  of 
uniting  their  various  interefts  in  one  great  indiffoluble  alli- 
ance. But,  befides  that  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  cities  which  had 
formerly  governed  Greece,  induced  them  to  traverfe  fecretly 
the  defigns  of  the  Achaians,  the  league  itfelf  was  not  fufE- 
ciently  powerful  to  infpire  the  confidence  requisite  to  invigo- 
rate the  courage  of  a  people,  wearied  with  wreftling  againft 
adverfe  fortune,  and  familiar  with  fubjection.  The  mode- 
ration of  the  Achaians,  though  it  encreafed  the  number  of 
their  allies,  was  a  potent  obftacle  to  their  greatnefs,  by  the  pa- 
cific fentiments  it  infpired.  Their  love  of  peace  inclined 
them  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  thofe  active  virtues  which 
alone  could  have  given  them  pre-eminence  in  Greece,  and 
from  a  re-union  of  it  parts  have  eftablifhed  a  folid  and  per- 
manent fyftem  of  government. 

Aratus,  who  was  regarded  as  the  infpiring  genius  of  the 
fecond  Achaian  league,  contributed  greatly  to  preferve  that 
moderation,  which  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  its  cha- 
racter. "  He  was,  fays  Polybius  the  man  in  the  world 
beft  calculated  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  republick 
with  propriety.  An  exquiSite  accuracy  of  judgment 
unerringly  prompted  him  to  difcern  the  right  path  in  all  ci- 
vil contefts.  Dextrous  in  the  investigation  and  direction  of 
the  paffions  of  thofe  with  whom  he   converfed  —  he  Spoke 

with 
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with  grace  —  knew  to  make  Silence  eloquent  —  and  poffeST- 
eti  the  art  of  acquiring  friends,  and  rivetting  their  attach- 
ment. He  understood  the  nature  of  party  fpirit  —  when  to 
inflame  —  when  to  fupprefs  it  —  could  entangle  his  enemies 
in  the  full  exultation  of  fecurity.  His  refolution  and  acti- 
vity in  the  conduct  and  execution  of  plans  were  unparallel- 
ed-—-yet  Aratus,  fo  fuperior  in  political  endowments, 
was  below  mediocrity  as  a  general.  When  open  opposition 
was  inevitable,  the  faculties  of  his  foul  feemed  fufpended  and 
loft  in  conSternation :  and  though  Peloponnefus  was  filled 
with  trophies  of  his  victories,  few  commanders  were  more 
deficient  in  military  talents. 

Polybius  mould  have  added,  that  Aratus  was  himfelf  Sen- 
sible of  this  imbecility,  and  acknowledged  the  embarraST- 
ment  he  felt  at  the  head  of  an  army.  This  uncontroverted 
fact  made  it  natural  for  him,  in  the  profecution  of  his  own 
tranquillity,  to  apply  his  endeavours  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  publick  peace;  and,  in  order  to  give  it  permanence, 
he  cherifhed  that  principle  of  timidity  to  which  the  league 
owed  its  origin ;  reprefling  with  care  thofe  ambitious  emoti- 
ons which  might  have  been  confequential  to  fuccefs.  Be- 
sides, this  penetrating  politician  undoubtedly  knew  that  the 
Achaian  cities,  from  the  nature  of  the  confederacy,  were 
incapable  of  purfuing  with  perfeverance  any  enterprise  that 
required  time  to,  accompliffi.  He  therefore  regarded  the 
general  reftoration  of  liberty  in  Greece,  and  a  general  po- 
litical plan  of  government  in  its  cities,  as  equally  im- 
practicable. 

To  palliate  the  danger  the  Achaians  were  expofed  to, 
from  the  vicinity  of  a  king  of  Macedon,  whofe  formidable 
enmity  only  waited  for  a  plaufible  pretence  to  Subdue  them, 
Aratus  ikilfully  availed  himfelf  of  the  competition  that  dif- 

played 
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played  itfelf  among  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  —  Their 
ambition  would  not  fuffer  them  to  reft  fatisfled  with  the  di- 
virion  of  territory  fettled  after  the  battle  of  Ipfus.  Mutually 
the  (laves  of  fear,  jealoufy,  and  fufpicion,  their  fole  endea- 
vour was  to  weaken  each  other.  The  courts  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  were  principally  attentive  to  the  progrefs  of  the  kings 
of  Macedon ;  who,  regarding  themfelves  as  lawful  heirs  of 
Alexander,  thought  they  had  an  inconteftable  right  to  the 
provinces  difmembered  from  his  empire.  They  flattered 
themfelves  with  a  re-union  of  thefe,  whenever  the  entire  re- 
duction of  Greece  mould  enable  them  to  collect,  their  forces, 
and  refume  the  grand  fcheme  of  conqueft  that  Philip  had 
planned  and  Alexander  executed. 

Thefe  Afiatic  powers  obferved  with  pleafure  that,  far  from 
a  fervile  fubmiflion  to  the  Macedonian  yoke,  the  inhabitants 
of  Peloponnefus  had  entered  into  an  afTociation  favourable 
to  liberty,  which  would  ferve  as  a  rampart  againft  their  af- 
piring  neighbour.  It  was  evidently  their  intereft  to  protect 
the  Achaian  confederacy :  Aratus  was  feniible  of  it ;  and,  by 
contracting  alliances  with  Egypt  and  Syria,  kept  Antigonus 
Gonatus,  and  his  fon  Demetrius  in  awe,  and  impreffed  an 
idea  of  his  own  importance.  But,  however  fagacious  his  po- 
litical conduct  was,  much  more  was  ftill  wanting  to  feeure 
the  peace  of  Achaia.  Difagreements:  might  arife  amongft 
her  protectors;  or,  involved  in  civil  difcord,  they  might  be 
too  much  employed  in  the  redrefs  of  their  own  grievances  to 
concern  themfelves  with  the  fate  of  foreign  auxiliaries. 

A  king  of  Macedon  might  feduce  the  Afiatic  powers  from 
an  attention  to  their  real  intereft,  corrupt  their  minifters, 
or  conftruct  a  navy  fufficiently  formidable  to  infure  the  em- 
pire of  the  fea  —  and  leave  his  land  forces  an  open  field  for 
conqueft.  Providence  might  place  on  the  throne  of  Alex- 
ander 
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ander  a  martial,  active,    enterprizing  prince,   in   opposition  r^*"* 
to    Eaftern  monarchs,   diftinguifhed  only  by  tlieir  indolence 
and  timidity. 

Thefe  were  moft  of  the  apparent  dangers  that  threatened 
the  Achaian  conftitution  —  but  where  is  fecurity  to  be  found 
for  a  republick  that  wants  internal  force  to  fix  the  wheel  of 
Fortune,  in  defiance  of  her  inconftancy.  The  glory  of  the 
Achaians  was  liable  to  be  clouded  by  numberlefs  and  various 
accidents ;  one,  the  moft  unexpe&ed,  totally  fubverted  their 
conftitution  and  politicks. 

After  an  unfuccefsful  exertion  of  courage,  at  the  time 
Alexander  Qr]  was  engaged  in  his  Perfian  expedition,  the 
Spartans  became  immerfed  in  the  moft  diflblute  and  fcanda- 
lous  debauchery;  not  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  their  ancient  pu- 
rity of  manners  was  now  difcernible.  Agis,  in  attempting 
to  revive  and  enforce  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  inflamed  againft: 
himfelf  the  refentment  of  a  people  grown  fond  of  immorali- 
ty, and  fell  a  vi&im  to  the  artifice  and  fury  of  a  degenerate 

age- 

The  tragical  fate  of  this  prince,   fo  calculated  to  cool  the 

ardour  of  reformation,   feems  to  have  put  the  final  ftroke   to 

the  depreflion  of  Sparta;    yet  Cleomenes  was   not   difcoura- 

ged.     In  reality,   though  his  views  terminated  in   the  fame 

point,   the  track  he  purfued  was  fo  different,   that  there  was 

lefs  reafon  to  apprehend  the  fame  cataftrophe. 

What  Agis  attempted  as  a  philofopher,    Cleomenes  pro- 

fecuted  as  an  ambitious  man.    The  one,  enraptured  with  the 

perfection  of  Lycurgus' s  inftitutions,  wifhed  to  recall  them 

and 

[g]  The  Spartans  refufed  to  join  with.  Alexander  in  the  Perfian  war;  and 
formed  an  alliance  againft  Macedon.  Their  army  confifted  of  20000  foot  and 
2000  horfe  Antipater  oppofed  them  with  a  fuperi or  force;  an  engagement  en- 
fued.  The  allies  of  Sparta  deferted,  part  of  the  Lacedemonians  were  left  dead 
in  the  field,  the  reft  faved  themfelves  by  a  fhameful  flight. 
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and  their  contemporary  virtues,  temperance,  frugality,, 
love  of  juftice,  and  reverence  for  religion.  The  other  dis- 
regarded laws,  and  paid  as  little  refpecl:  to  virtue,  indepen- 
dently confidered.  If  he  was  defirous  to  banifh  the  reign- 
ing vices  of  his  country,  it  was  from  conviction  that  they 
enervated  the  Spartans,  and  rendered  their  republick  con^ 
temptible  to  a  prince  who  aimed  at  great  and  daring  enter- 
prizes.  Nature  had  beftowed  on  Cleomenes  an  extenflve 
genius,  with  a  degree  of  refolute  ambition  fuperior  to  every 
obftacle.  The  firft  fteps  of  his  intended  reformation  were 
to  feparate  the  Ephori  from  being  a  part  of  the  legiflature, 
and  banifhing  thofe  affluent  citizens,  whofe  intereft  would 
lead  them  to  controvert  his  meafures.  Thefe  were  followed 
by  an  equal  divifion  of  lands  -—the  abolition  of  debts ;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  popular  opinion,  which  confidered 
him  as  the  efficient  caufe  of  this  revolution  in  property,,  he 
centred  all  authority  in  his  own  perfon ;  reftoring  fome  wife 
lawsx  under  the  fandtion  of  a  tyrant,  diffeixibling*  faithjefs, 
and  iniquitous. 

This  addrefs  of  the  monarch,  feconded  by  a  kind  of  en- 
thufiaftic  admiration  in  the  fubjecls,  impowered  him  to  un- 
dertake a  fcheme  of  importance.  The  flrft  objecT:  of  his  at- 
tention was  to  regain  that  pre-eminence  in  Greece,  once 
the  acknowledged  right  of  Laeedagmon  r  this  the  Achaians 
now  pofTefled :  he  therefore  directed  the  force  of  his  arms 
againft  them.  Aratus  immediately  difeerned  that  the  powers 
in  alliance  with  him  could  not  be  equally  interefted  in  {im- 
porting the  league  againft  Sparta,  as  againft  Macedon.  It 
certainly  was  very  immaterial  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  whether  each  of  the  Peloponnefian  cities  governed  the 
reft  in  alternate  fucceflion,  provided  the  affairs  of  Macedon 
fuffered  no  revolution*     Perhaps  it  would  not  have  be^n  bad 

policy 
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policy  in  thofe  princes  to  have  favoured  the  defigns  of  a  re- 
publick,  who  by  the  re-inftatement  of  her  ancient  authority 
and  glory,  mufl  have  been  more  capable  of  defending  the 
independency  of  Greece  from  Macedonian  encroach- 
ments, than  was  in  the  power  of  the  Achaian  league  to  ac- 
complifh. 

Had  the  reliance  of  Aratus  on  the  affiftanee  of  his  allies 
been  more  fanguine  than  it  was,  what  an  expence  of  time 
muft  have  been  loft  in  negotiation !     Whilft  the  active,  dili-         a  . 

gent,  and  indefatigable  Cleomenes  was  pufhing  on  the  war    £?  ££*rrr 
with  vigour  and  celerity  —  not  fuffering   a  moment  to  pafs, 
unemployed. 

Supposing  even  that  the  courts  of  Syria  and  Egypt  had 
demonftrated  their  alacrity  to  aflift  the  Achaians,  it  appears 
to  me  that  Aratus  would  have  acted  very  imprudently  to  in- 
vite foreign  troops  into  Peloponnefus !  Certain  it  is,  the 
Macedonians  could  not  have  beheld  their  arrival  without 
emotion. 

The  prefence  of  their  avowed  enemy  in  the  heart  of 
Greece  muft  have  occasioned  an  exertion  of  military  ftrength  > 
for  inactivity,  at  fuch  a  criiis,  had  rendered,  them  defpica- 
ble,  and  been  a  tacit  encouragement  to  fubdue  a  defencelefa 
adverfary.  The  only  method  of  prefervation  that  good  po- 
licy could  have  prefented,  was  a  clofe  connection  with  Sparta* 
Thus  the  war  had  been  again  perfonal  amongft  the  fucceflbrs. 
of  Alexander,  and  Greece  again  expofed  to  the  fame  rapine 
and  devastation  from  which  me  was  fcarcely  freed.  The 
auxiliaries  now  become  principals,  whoever  was  fuccefsful, 
victory  had  certainly  been  abufed  in  the  oppreflion  of  the: 
Lacedemonians,  Achaians,  or  of  Peloponnefus  in  general. 

We  can  hardly,  I  apprehend,  be  too  lavifh  in  our  com- 
mendations of  Aratus  for  having  recourfe  to  the  alliftance  of 
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^  Macedon  at  this  unfortunate  conjuncture.   [h~\  Plutarch  in- 
JiVdblxi^  deed  thinks  differently.      "  Aratus,   fays  he,   ought  to  have 

"  ceded  every  thing  to  Cleomenes,  rather  than  have  filled 
"  Peloponnefus  a  fecond  time  with  Macedonian  foldiers. 
"  Confider  the  origin  of  that  prince  —  was  he  not  a  defcen- 
"  dant  of  Hercules?  a  native  of  Lacedemon ?  It  had  been 
<£  more  glorious  for  Peloponnefus  to  have  obeyed  the  laft 
"  of  the  Spartans  than  a  king  of  Macedon! 

But  has  not  Plutarch  too  eafily  perfuaded  himfelf  of  the 
practicability  of  prevailing  on  the  Achaians  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  Cleomenes  ?  Let  us  refer  ourfelves  to  the  re- 
lation of  Polybius,  a  writer  almoft  cotemporary,  and  the 
moft  fagacious  and  penetrating  hiftorian  of  antiquity.  From 
him  we  learn  that  this  prince,  odious  to  Greece,  was  with 
reafon  confidered  as  the  tyrant  of  his  country. 

In  vain  did  his  partifans,  men  whom  he  had  refcued  from 
the  jaws  of  poverty,  attempt  his  vindication,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Lycurgus ;  who  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fome 
degree  of  violence  before  he  could  eftablilh  a  thorough  re- 
formation in  the  legiflature  and  manners  of  Sparta.  In  Ly- 
curgus we  recognize  the  father  of  his  country.  Totally 
difinterefted  in  this  arduous  enterprize,  he  was  felf-devoted 
to  patriotifm,  and  the  tafk  of  rendering  a  people  virtuous. 
How  different  was  the  character  of  Cleomenes !  a  tyrant 
whofe  endeavour  was  not  to  eradicate,  but  alter  the  vices  of 

the 

[b~]  Though  Plutarch  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  beft  hiflorians  of  antiquity, 
and  in  many  parts  of  his  works  inimitable,  the  learned  reproach  him  with  fome- 
times  failing  in  recollection :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  will  relate  the  fame  fact 
in  two  different  manners.  Thofe  who  are  converfant  in  political  affairs,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  will  allow,  that  he  was  not  a  very  refined  politician.  He  gives  a 
proof  of  this  in  his  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Aratus.  Thefe  I  have  underta- 
ken to  confute,  nor  fhall  I  fcruple  taking  the  fame  liberty  whenever  there  is  occa- 
fion :  a  circumftance  I  am  glad  to  inform  the  reader  of,  who  by  entertaining  a 
falfe  idea  of  the  characters  of  fome  of  the  great  men  of  Greece,  from  the  obfer- 
varions  of  that  hiftorian,  may  be  apt  to  accufe  me  of  mifreprefentation, 
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the  citizens,   and  who  facrificed  the  moll  valuable  conside- 
rations to  ambition  and  felf-love. 

Had  this  prince  even  refembled  the  portrait  Plutarch  has 
drawn  of  his  virtues,  had  he  been  magnanimous,  eager  in 
purfuit  of  glory,  munificent,  abhorring  injuftice,  and  re- 
garding his  fubjedts  as  his  children,  ftill  the  hiftorian  could 
never  have  pointed  out  a  method  of  action  fufficiently  pow- 
erful to  induce  the  Achaian  confederacy  to  fubmit  to  his 
hero.  I  know  not  if  there  ever  was  a  period  when  the  in- 
fluence of  virtue  was  defpotic  over  the  minds  of  men!  but 
under  the  praetorfhip  of  Aratus,  the  golden  age  was  regard- 
ed as  a  fable  of  antiquity. 

Could  Plutarch,  fo  difcerning  an  inveftigator  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  be  ignorant,  that  a  free  people  will  never  make 
a  voluntary  resignation  of  their  independency?  and  that 
rather  then  obey  the  commands  of  a  ufurping  arbitrary  in- 
vader, they  will  raife  a  domeftic  tyrant  of  their  own  ?  Such 
is  the  difpofition  of  humanity !  Add  to  this,  that  the  Achai- 
an league  was  compofed  of  cities  preferring  rather  to  be  bu- 
ried in  ruins,  than  fuffer  the  mortifying  vexation  of  re- 
nouncing their  profefTed  and  inveterate  hatred  to  Sparta.. 
Polybius  pofitively  ahures  us,  that  if  Aratus  had  not  folicited 
an  alliance  with  Macedon,  the  Meffenians  and  Megalopolitans 
were  determined  upon  the  fame  fiep,  previous  to  a  feparati- 
on  from  the  confederates.  But  fuppofing  Aratus,  as  impo- 
litic as  the  writer  who  accufes  him,  had  fown  diffention  in 
the  league  by  a  propofal  of  vefting  fovereign  authority  in 
Cleomenes,  the  confequence  of  his  fruitlefs  efforts  to  conci- 
liate the  minds  of  the  citizens  and  preferve  unanimity  muft 
have  terminated  in  a  civil  war.  Would  the  king,  of  Mace- 
don, even  if  not  one  city  had  applied  for  protection,  have 
remained  an  unconcerned  fpectator  of  the  quarrel?'    fuch 
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credulity  is  abuied!  He  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  the 
apparent  advantage  of  a  circumftance  fo  favourable  to  his 
ambition;  and,  by  offering  to  became  an  umpire,  in  her 
exhausted  ftate,have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Greece. 

What  principally  feems  to  have  milled  Plutarch's  judg- 
ment in  this  affair  feems  to  be,  that  Antigonus,  [i]  flrnam- 
ed  Dofon,  after  the  total  defeat  of  Cleomenes  at  Telefia, 
which  ruined  the  [k~\  Lacedemonians,  invaded  in  fome  mea- 
sure the  rights  of  Peloponnefus,  by  placing  garrifons  at  Co- 
rinth and  Orchomenus.  This  no  doubt  endangered  the  li- 
berty of  the  Achaians,  but  is  that  a  fufficient  motive  for  our 
condemnation  of  Aratus?  So  unfortunate  is  the  fltuation 
of  a  ftatefman,  that  his  political  condud:  is  frequently  arraign- 
ed, though  he  has  fometimes  no  choice  to  make  but  between 
two  uneligible  plans  of  a&ion.  Aratus  prevented  the  de- 
ftruction  of  his  country,  and  is  cenfured  becaufe  the  Achai- 
ans, to  avoid  ruin,  fought  an  alliance  with  the  court  of 
Macedon ! 

The  treaty  ratified  between  this  able  politician  and  An- 
tigonus Dofon,  will  be  regarded  as  the  moft  defirable  cir- 
cumftance for  Greece  as  well  as  Macedon,  if  we  are  atten- 
tive to  the  approaching  alteration  in  their  political  intereft. 
From  the  time  of  Hannibal's  penetrating  into  Italy  to  profe- 
cute  a  war  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, 

[i]  This  prince,  on  whom  moll  hiftorians  bellow  the  title  of  king,  afiumed 
pnly  that  of  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Philip,  the  fon  of 
Demetrius. 

\k]  Cleomenes,  deftitute  of  farther  refources  in  Laconia,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Egypt,  where  his  life  ended  deplorably.  His  flight  was  fucceeded  by 
the  return  of  the  exiles;  and  a  re-eftabliihment  of  theEphori:  aman,  whofe  name 
was  Lycurgus,  not  one  of  the  Heraclidas,  bought  the  crown  at  the  price  of  & 
talent  to  each  of  thofe  magiflrates.  The  republick,  fays  Polybius,  opprefled 
with  calamities,  torn  with  interline  diforders  —  its  property  confufed  with  frequent 
divifions  of  land,  and  the  banishment  of  its  citizens,  at  length  yielded  'to  the  ty* 
Unny  of  Nabis. 
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thage,  emulation  and  contention  ought  to  have  fubfided  in  rw^-' 
the  two  rival  republicks  —  folicitude  for  felfifh  advantages, 
or  extenfion  of  conqueff,  ought  to  have  been  loft  in  their 
contemplation  of  Hannibal  as  a  common  enemy,  vvhofe  ag- 
grandizement would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece  with  the  victories  of  Cyrus,  in  former  ages.  Thefe 
reciprocal  apprehensions  ought  to  have  been  productive  of 
reciprocal  concord.  Agelas  of  Naupaclum,  obferving  the 
uninterefted  curiofity  with  which  the  Greeks  beheld  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war,  exclaimed,  "  How  earneftly  is  it  to 
be  wifhed  that  the  Gods  would  now  infpire  us  with  fen- 
timents  of  harmony  and  unanimity;  fuch  as  by  a  conjunc- 
tion of  ftrength,  freedom,  and  country,  might  raife  a  bul- 
wark capable  of  repelling  the  incurflons  of  thefe  barbari- 
ans. It  does  not  require  great  political  talents  to  forefee 
that  the  conqueror,  whether  Roman,  or  Carthaginian, 
will  hardly  reftrain  his  ambition  within  the  limits  of  Italy 
and  Sicily ! — The  circle  is  too  contra&ed  —  He  will  pene- 
trate into  Greece  —  and  if  the  cloud  which  threatens 
from  the  Weftern  hemifphere  fhould  burft  over  our  heads, 
freedom  of  choice  is  no  more  —  we  can  neither  make 
war  nor  peace  but  in  obedience  to  our  mailer.  " 
To  juftify  the  well-grounded  predictions  of  Agelas,  the 
Roman  genius  is  to  be  coniidered,  and  the  caufes  of  the 
grandeur  of  that  ambitious  people  inveftigated ;  who  foar- 
ing  from  the  moft  abject,  to  the  moft  elevated  ftate  of  hu- 
man glory,  from  the  nature  and  principles  of  their  govern- 
ment, were  ftimulated  to  extend  their  empire :  and  whofe 
reftlefs  fpirit  never  ceafed  to  conquer  whilrc.  the  earth  afford- 
ed any  nations  to  fubdue,  or  till  they  themfelves  became 
vanquished  by  profperity.  Univerfal  monarchy  was  in  rea- 
lity the  point  at  which  they  aimed. 

The 
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The  tendency  of  all  their  inftitutions  was  the  formation 
of  a  martial  race,  abhorrent  of  repofe;  becaufe  war,  far 
from  exhaufting  their  ftrength,  invigorated  their  troops,  and 
multiplied  their  riches.  From  infancy  they  contracted  a 
habitude  of  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  nations  with  whom 
they  were  entirely  unconnected. 

To  have  them  for  a  neighbour  or  an  enemy  was  fyno- 
nymous  terms ;  and  the  methods  they  purfued  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  made  it  evident  no  con- 
siderations could  reftrain  that  luft  of  dominion  which  impel- 
led them  to  conquer  Greece  and  Macedonia,  after  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  Carthage. 

"  Neither  Macedon  nor  Greece,  continued  Agelas,  ad- 
"  drefiing  himfelf  to  Philip,  can  ever,  feparately,  refiftthe 
"  arms  of  the  vidtor:  We  have  occafion  for  your  aflif- 
"  tance  againft  thefe  barbarian  nations.  The  Gods  have 
"  appointed  you  the  protestor  of  our  liberty  —  take  advan- 
"  tage  of  their  favour  —  but,  in  defending  Greece,  remem- 
"  ber  you  are  defending  Macedon !  That  kingdom  will 
"  reap,  in  its  turn,  reciprocal  bleflings  from  a  friendfhip 
"-  neceffary  to  its  grandeur  and  reputation.  Good  faith  is 
cc  the  only  policy  worth  regarding.  Should  the  Greeks 
u<  once  fufpecl:  you  of  fupinely  beholding  their  country  ra- 
"  vaged  by  foreigners,  from  an  expectation  of  finding  it  af- 
"  terwards  an  eafy  prey  to  your  own  ambition,  I  will  ven- 
"  ture  to  pronounce  the  fentence  of  your  deftruction.  The 
11  bond  of  amity  once  broken,  our  cities  will  contract  alli- 
"  ances  with  the  barbarians^ — The  fweetnefs  of  revenge 
<c  will  urge  them  to  facilitate  their  own  ruin,  that  they  may 
"  enjoy  the  completion  of  yours.  " 

In  this  critical  conjuncture,  Philip  mould  have  made 
Themiftocles  his  model..    For  though  he  had  not  a  Xerxes, 
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a  Mardonius,  or  effeminate  Afiatic  fquadrons  to  oppofe,  he  r^A^> 
commanded  an  army  of  foldiers  whofe  military  talents  were 
capable  of  ftriking  even  Roman  legions  with  afTonifhment, 
had  he  perfevered  in  thofe  maxims  of  prudence  and  modera- 
tion inculcated  by  Antigonus  Dofon;  maxims  that  render- 
ed the  commencement  of  his  reign  illuftrious. 

Nature,  fay  the  hiftorians  of  that  age,  affembled  in  Philip 
all  the  virtues  that  do  honour  to  a  throne.  His  underfland- 
ing  was  penetrating,  lively  and  comprehenfive.  The  cou- 
rage of  the  hero  was  fo  tempered  with  the  affability  of  the 
man,  that  he  pleafed  and  enchanted  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
and  was  equally  the  object  of  their  love  and  admiration. 
Fond  of  glory  to  excefs,  he  yet  believed  it  incompatible  with 
injuftice.  The  wife  moderation  of  his  conduct  prevented  every 
fulpicion  that  might  have  awakened  the  vigilance  of  the 
Greeks.  Amazing,  that  fuch  a  conftellation  of  virtues 
mould  difappear  fo  inftantaneouQy !  a  phenomenon  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  fo  much  the  more  aftonifh- 
ing,  as  this  prince's  firmnefs  of  character  had  been  proved 
when  furrounded  with  courtiers  whofe  delpicable  morals 
were  an  invincible  obftacle  to  their  advancement,  till  they 
could  debafe  the  fentiments  of  their  mailer  to  a  level  with 
their  own. 

Demetrius  of  Phares  flattered  the  ambition  of  Philip,  by 
reprefenting  the  conqueft  of  Italy  as  an  eafy  acquifition  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cannse.  The  Romans,  were  he  to  be  cre- 
dited, could  never  recover  the  blow  their  arms  had  fuftain- 
ed ;  whilft  it  was  impoffible  for  the  general  of  a  republic  k  fo 
ill-governed  as  that  of  Carthage,  to  make  the  proper  advan- 
tages of  victory.  Philip,  folely  engroffed  by  this  idea,  neg- 
lected his  conquefts  in  iEtolia.  Inftead  of  laying  wafte  a 
country   of  which  he  was  entirely  mafter,  and   razing  the 
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cities  of  a  nation  deteftable  to  Greece,  ever  fraudulent  in 
treaties,  and  from  its  iituation  capable  of  interrupting  the 
good  intelligence  fubiifting  between  Peloponnefus  and  Ma- 
cedon,  this  monarch  eagerly  oflered  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. A  peace  with  iEtolia  was  haftily  concluded,  that  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  project  in  Italy. 

Thus  detached  from  the  interefts  of  Greece,  Philip  could 
not  have  taken  a  more  fagacious  ftep  than  to  connect 
himfelf  with  Hannibal.  For  it  certainly  correfponded  with 
his  own  views  that  this  general  fhould  fubvert  the  Roman 
empire ;  or  at  leaft  reduce  it  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  humiliation, 
as  might  prevent  its  interference  with  other  powers.  It  was 
policy  to  favour  the  leaft  dangerous,  and  leaft  enterprizing 
enemy,  whofe  fuccefs  evidently  appeared  dependant  on 
the  genius  of  Hannibal.  In  a  government  defective  in  man- 
ners, order,  and  wifdom,  the  fame  degree  of  power  might 
be  lodged  in  hands  unequal  to  the  enterprize. 

If  considerations  like  thefe  determined  Philip  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Hannibal,  they  ought  likewife  to  have  pre- 
vented his  being  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  the  Ro- 
mans, on  hearing  of  this  treaty.  Their  refentment  mould 
have  pointed  out  more  forcibly  the  intereft  he  had  in  facili- 
tating their  deftruction,  in  feconding  the  deligns  of  Han- 
nibal, and  even  fupplying  him  with  thofe  fuccours  the  dili- 
tary  councils  of  the  Carthaginians  neglected  to  furnifh. 

But  intoxicated  with  the  expectation  of  a  facile  eftablifh- 
snent  in  Italy,  the  infults  of  a  Roman  fleet  convinced 
him  of  his  error.  Fear  fucceeded  to  confidence.  He  re- 
pented the  engagements  with  Hannibal  —  renounced  them. 
without  fubftituting  any  thing  more  eligible.  He  even  pur- 
fued  meafures  the  molt  pernicious  to  his  crown.  Apprehend- 
ing an  attack  from  the  Romans,  initead  of  preparations  of 
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defence,   he   forgot  the  wife  remonftrances  of  Agelas,  and   rw"-° 
fancied  the   reduction  of  Greece,   the   only  method  of  aug- 
menting his  ftrength.      He  was   induftrious   in    fowing  new 
difTenfions  in  her  cities,   and  inflaming  the  former  ones,   till 
he  could  meet  with  a  favourable  moment  to  enflave  them. 

Finding  the  Meflenians  perplexed  with  domeftic  contefts, 
—  "  Have  not  you  laws,  would  he  fay  to  the  nobles,  to  re- 
"  (train  the  tide  of  popular  infolence?  Are  your  arms  en- 
"  feebled,  addrefTing  himfelf  to  the  multitude,  that  they 
"  refufe  to  do  you  juftice  on  your  tyrants?  ,:  Univerfal 
complaints  broke  forth  againft  the  perfidy  of  Macedon. 
Her  allies  were  converted  into  enemies.  The  Achaians 
took  the  field  under  the  conduct,  of  that  great  general, 
Philopcemon,  who  was  ftyled  the  laft  of  the  Greeks,  and 
defended  their  liberties  more  courageously  than  Greece  had 
reafon  to  expect.  Philip,  finding  infurmountable  impe- 
diments to  the  execution  of  his  project,  is  reduced  to 
abandon  Italy  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  direct  his  attention. 
to  the  turn  of  affairs  in  Greece.  He  forefees  himfelf  inevita- 
bly expofed  to  the  attacks  of  two  formidable  adverfaries  — 
The  fad  reverfe  of  Fortune  embitters  his  foul — -He  hearkens 
only  to  the  fuggeftions  of  rage,  and  becomes,  by  degrees,, 
the  moft  infupportable  of  tyrants ! 

The  Romans  ftill  preferved  that  inflexible  ftrictnefs  of 
manners  which  had  rendered  their  name  fo  illultrious,  when 
the  iEtolians,  mifguided  by  averfion  to  Philip,  as  well  as  to 
the  Athenians  and  Achaians,  invited  them  to  revenge  the- 
oppreilions  they  fuffered  from  Macedon.  Enriched  with 
the  fpoils  of  Carthage,  Rome  had  a  fund  fufffcient  to  fup- 
port  the  moft  difhant  and  extenfive  war. 

Poverty,  and  the  laws   were  refpedled   by   her  citizens ; 
the  moft  perfect  unanimity  fubfifted  among  their  different 
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ranks;  the  impending  danger  they  had  efcaped  by  the  de- 
feat of  Hannibal^  added  new  force  to  the  fprings  of  govern- 
ment; the  Romans^  in  fine,  were  more  than  ever  convin- 
ced that  no  difficulties  were  really  infurmouritable  to  troops, 
actuated  by  the  love  of  glory,  true  valour,  and  unwearied 
patience.  Whoever  has  the  flightefl  knowledge  of  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war,  muft  be  fenfible  of  the  vaft  difproportion 
of  a  Roman  army,  re-enforced  by  fome  of  the  Grecian  ftates, 
oppofed  to  the  forces  of  Philip !  That  prince  was  entirely 
defeated,  and  conftrained  to  fubfcribe  to  terms  of  peace  that 
deprived  him  of  all  his  acquisitions  in  Greece^  and  left  him 
deftitute  of  mips,    and  money. 

From  this  aera,  the  Romans  in  their  intercourfe  with  the 
republicks  of  Greece,  exerted  all  the  arts  of  that  refined  and 
fagacious  policy  which  had  already  deceived  and  betrayed  fo 
many  nations.  Under  the  pretext  of  re-inftating  each  city 
in  its  ancient  laws  and  government,  they  in  reality  deftroy- 
ed  all  poflibility  of  a  general  aflbciation.  They  employed  the 
Greeks  themfelves  to  enflave  Greece;  and  fufFered  their 
own  vices  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  liberty,  before 
they  overturned  it  by  military  force.  They  had  zealous 
partizans  in  every  ftate,  whom  gold  feduced,  and  attached 
to  their  intereft. 

Hiitory  has  tranfmitted  to  us  the  names  of  feveral  of  thefe 
infamous  traitors,  who  fucceflively  betrayed  the  interefts  of 
their  fellow  citizens  and  of  their  country;  became  the  ar- 
chitects of  tyranny;  publickly  declaring  the  Romans  to  be 
the  fole  arbiters  of  juftice,  laws,  manners  and  cuftoms.  In 
every  petty  diffenfion  that  arofe,  the  republick  of  Rome 
offered  its  mediation,  recommending  peace,  becaufe  it  re- 
ferved  to  itfelf  the  fole  privilege  of  making  war;  favoured 
them  with  counfel ;  ventured  fometimes  even  to  prefcribe  it; 

but 
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but  always  carefully  concealed  the  motives  of  ambition  un-  ^ 
der.  the  fpecious  appearance  of  publick  good. 

The  iEtolians,  who  had  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
profpect  of  great  advantages,  in  favouring  the  Roman  arms 
againft  Philip,  too  late  perceived  they  were  likely  to  gain 
no.  other,  recompence  than,  a  prohibition  of  longer  difturb- 
ing  the  tranquillity  of  Greece,  by  their  depredations.  To 
be  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  either  perifhing  by  famine, 
or  fubmitting  to:  the  tafk  of  honeft  induftry  and  labour,  for 
fupplying  the  lofs  of  plunder,  appeared  to  them  an  infup- 
portable  as  well  as  tyrannical  alternative. 

But  the  yoke  being  already  too  heavy  to  be  fkaken  off 
without  foreign  affiftance,  they  difpatched  emiflaries  to  the 
court  of  Syria,,  to  engage  Antiochus  to  take  arms  againft  the 
Romans.  The  lofs  of  Afia-Minor  was  the  confequence  of 
his  defeat;  and  the  Greeks,  deftitute  of  refources,  were 
from  that  time,,  encompaffed.  by  Roman  provinces  on  every 
fide. 

The  firft  ufe  the  conquerors  made  of  their  victory  was  to: 
crum  the  iEtolians —  to  whom  they  granted  peace  on  the 
following  conditions:  That  their  forces  mould  always  be 
ready  to  march  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Rome; 
that  they  mould  never  directly,  or  indirectly,  aflift  her  ene- 
mies, or  thofe  of  her  allies.  The  iEtolian  league  engaged 
to  pay  the  Romans  two  hundred  talents,  and  were  bound  in 
die  farther  payment  of  three  hundred  more,  within. fix  years\ 
Forty  of  the  principal  citizens  were  fent  to  Rome,  and  the 
felection  of  magiftrates  was  reftrained  within  the  circle  of 
thefe  hoftages. 

Thofe  cities  in  the  confederacy  that  had  difapproved  the  al- 
liance with  Antiochus  were  declared  free.  The  Romans  alfo 
granted  to  the  Acarnanians,  as  a  reward  of  their  fidelity,  the .• 
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city  and  territories  of  the  iEniades;  Incapacitated  to  invade 
their  neighbours,  the  JEtolians,  fays  Polybius,  turned  their 
fury  againft  each  other,  and  carried  their  domeftick  difcord 
to  the  extremeft  degree  of  violence.  In  this  manner  reveng- 
ing their  inhumanity  to  the  Greeks,  by  making  their  own 
country  the  fcene  of  injxiftice,  confufion,  Slaughter,  and 
aiTailination. 

The  overthrow  of  Perfeus  was  a  parallel  misfortune  to 
Greece,  and  rivetted  ftill  clofer  the  fetters  of  flavery.  It  be- 
came cuftomary  for  the  Roman  fenate  to  cite  before  it  fuch 
cities  as  were  at  variance  with  each  other ;  the  advice  offered 
was  couched  in  the  moft  amicable  and  modeft  terms,  but  the 
Greeks  foon  experienced  difapprobation  was  an  unpardonable 
offence.  In  the  midft  of  this  univerfal  fubjection,  the  re- 
publick  of  Achaia  was  lingular  in  picquing  itfelf  on  fome 
veftiges  of  liberty  and  independency,  ftill  regulating  its  civil 
affairs,  and  even  daring  to  form  alliances  without  confulting 
Rome.  "  If  what  the  Romans  require  of  us,  faid  the 
Achaians  who  had  caught  the  fpirit  of  Philopcemon,  is 
conformable  to  the  laws,  to  juftice,  and  to  the  faith  of  fub- 
lifting  treaties,  let  us  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  pay  them 
a  proper  deference!  But  if  their  pretentions  wound  our 
cuftoms  and  liberties,  let  us  explain  the  reafons  why  we 
cannot  fubmit  to  their  opinion.  Should  remonftrance, 
fupplication,— civil  rights  —  all  prove  inefficacious,  let  us 
invoke  the  Gods  to  witnefs   their  injuftice.      But  let 


us, 


my  countrymen,  perfevere  in  our  integrity,   and  cede  to 

compulfion  alone! 

This  compound  of  fubmiflion  and  firmnefs,  of  timidity 
and  courage,  raifed  fufpicions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
Achaians ;  and,  in  the  nourifhment  of  a  paffion  for  unexift- 
ing  liberty,  without  fupplying  materials  to  rekindle  its 
afhes,  only  accelerated  their  ruin.     The  Romans  no  fooner 
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forefavv  the  flighted  appearance  of  danger,  than  they  guard- 
ed againft  the  ficklenefs  of  fortune.  They  apprehended 
that  the  loftinefs  of  the  Achaians,  if  not  fuppreffed,  might 
become  contagious  in  Greece,  and  revive  the  flame  of  its 
ancient  freedom.  Befides,  the  Roman  republick  was  arrived 
at  too  exalted  a  point  of  elevation,  not  to  confound  remon- 
ftrances  with  revolt; — to  complain  was  a  failure  of  refpect. — 
Such  citizens  of  Achaia  as  were  diftinguifhed  by  inflexible 
integrity,  and  an  unfhaken  attachment  to  the  interefts  of 
their  country,  were  condemned  to  banifhment. 

This  example  of  feverity,  calculated  to  root  out  oppositi- 
on, or  at  leaft  fupprefs  its  murmurs,  on  the  contrary,  inflam- 
ed the  minds  of  the  Peloponnefians.  They  broke  into  loud 
exclamations  of  forrow  and  difcontent ;  and,  as  if  deflrous  of 
progreflively  opposing  the  Romans,  they  familiarized  them- 
selves to  fpeak  of  them  in  terms  of  derilion;  attributing 
their  greatnefs  to  the  caprice  of  fortune — not  to  their  own 
conduct. — This  opinion,  however  irrational,  was  very  ex- 
tenflve  in  its  influence,  and  foon  perceptible  in  the  fubfe- 
quent   quarrel  between  Sparta  and  Achaia. 

The  republick  of  Rome  appointed  commiilioners  to  examine 
into  the  caufe  of  this  difagreement ;  whofe  inftrutlions  au- 
thorized them  to  weaken  the  Achaians,  by  detaching  from 
their  alliance  as  many  cities  as  would  be  influenced  by  their 
reprefentations ;  :  particularly  Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  Or- 
chomenus,  and  Heraclea.  The  haughtinefs  of  the  Acha- 
ians induced  them  to  treat  the  Roman  deputies  with  fome 
degree  of  contempt.  Their  republick,  whofe  refined  po- 
licy lo  well  underftood  the  art  of  precipitating  the  wifeft  and 
moft  circumfped:  nations  down  the  fteep,  whilft  it  feigned  to 
fupport  them  with  the  arm  of  friendlhip,  disenabled  all  re- 
fentment  of  this  affront ,  Other  commiffioners  were  nomi- 
nated, 
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nated,  who  had  orders  to  behave  with  the  utmoft  mildnefs; 
and  by  gentle  perfuafions  invite  the  Achaians  to  recall  their 
troops,  and  forbear  hoftilities,  already  commenced,  in  the 
territories  of  Sparta. 

By  this  excefs  of  moderation,  Rome  fought  to  throw  the: 
whole  odium  of  rupture  upon  the  Achaians,  as   a  juftificati- 
on  of  the   rigorous  fe verity  they  meditated.      The  conduct 
of  the  one  was  artful  diflimulation,  of  the  other  open  info- 
lence.     Dicus,  and  Critolaus  were  then  chief  magiftrates, 
and  are  reprefented   by  Polybius  as  worthlefs  men,  whofe 
empire  was   abfolute  over  the  minds  of  thofe  citizens   con- 
temptible for  depravity  of  manners;   or  whofe  extravagance 
reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  penury  that  had  nothing   to  fear^ 
from  a  revolution.    Thefe  two  perfons  perfuaded  their  coun- 
trymen that   the  affected  gentlenefs  of  the  Romans  was   ther 
production  of  fear ;     that  occupied  with  a  third  war,  againit 
a  nation  fo  powerful  as  the  Carthaginian,   they  firft  endea- 
voured to  impofe  on  Greece  by  a  fuperb  embaffy  —  but  this, 
method  not  availing,  a  fecond   commifTion  was  appointed,, 
whofe  proceedings  plainly  evinced  they  did  not  dare  run  the. 
hazard  of  new  enemies,  and  even  repented  having  weakened 
by  their  tyranny  the  influence  they  had  acquired  in  Greece.; 
M  Since  Rome  trembles,  faid  thefe  men,   this  is  the  moment  - 
w  of  refinance!     We  muff  either  irrecoverably  bid  adieu  to? 
•*  liberty,     or     fnatch    this    opportunity    to    confirm  and; 
"  ftrengthen  it.  ':      Thefe  fentiments  penetrated  the  hearts, 
of  their  auditors,  and  the  fecond  deputation  was  equally  un-- 
fuccefsfull'with  the  firft. 

Metellus,  who  commanded  in  Macedonia,  did  every  thing' 
to  diflipate  the  mift  that  blinded  the  Achaians,  and.  recall* 
them  to  fubmiflion  y  but  finding  his  efforts  fruitlefsj  he  or- 
dered; his  legions  to  march.     Unprepared  as  Achaia.  was  for. 

war^ 
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war,  the  two  armies  came  to  an  engagement  in  Locrida: 
notwithstanding  the  great  ihock  the  Achaians  fuflained,  they 
did  not  defpair.  Critolaus  was  flam,  and  Dicus  his  col- 
league affumed  the  command  of  the  army ;  collected  its  Scat- 
tered, vahquifhed  remains,  marfhalled  the  flaves,  and 
thought  himfelf  yet  in  a  ftate  of  courting  Fortune  once  more 
in  the  field. 

Metellus,  who  continued  his  march  towards  Corinth,  was 
indefatigable  in  offering  the  Achaians  frefh  proportions  of 
peace,  till  the  command  of  the  forces  devolved  on  Mum- 
mius. 

That  conful,  as  memorable  for  the  rufticky  of  his  man- 
ners, and  ignorance  in  the  polite  arts  that  captivated  Greece, 
as  for  his  ferocious  treatment  of  its  inhabitants,  gained  a 
complete  victory. 

The  general  confirmation  after  the  battle,  was  equal  to 
the  rafh  confidence  and  impatience  that  inftigated  the  Achai- 
ans to  engage  an  enemy  fo  fuperior  in  flrength.  The  moft 
eligible  ftep  remaining  for  the  fugitive  troops,  was  to  have 
thrown  themfelves  into  Corinth,  regarded  as  the  key  to  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  where  by  a  vigorous  refi.ft.ance,  there  was  a  chance 
of  obtaining  an  honourable  capitulation.  But  the  Achaian 
foldiers,  fearing  the  proximity  of  the  vi&or,  fled  in  confufi- 
on  toward  the  interior  parts  of  Peloponnefus;  whilft  the  Co- 
rinthians, infedled  by  their  panic,  abandoned  their  own  ci- 
ty. Mummius  delivered  it  up  to  pillage  —  the  remaining 
citizens  were  put  to  the  fword  —  their  wives  and  children 
fold  for  flaves  —  the  magnificent  city  of  Corinth  was  re- 
duced to  afhes  —  and  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks  entombed 
beneath  its  ruins.  The  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  cities 
engaged  in  this  laft  Struggle  were  demoliflied  —  popular  go- 
vernment wasuniverfally  abolifhed  ■ — ■  Greece  became  a  pro- 
vince 
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vince  to  Rome  —  governed  by  a  praeter  —  and  henceforth 
ftyled  the  province  of  Achaia.  Such  was  the  cataftrophe  of, 
perhaps,  the  moft  illuftrious  nation  of  antiquity,  whofe  re- 
putation excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  Romans  themfelves ! 

Surely  no  inflitution  ever  prefented  human  reafon  with  a 
more  noble  or  more  fublime  fpedtacle  than  the  republick  of 
Lacedaemon !  For  the  fpace  of  fix  hundred  years  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  were  obferved  with  the  moft  religious  fidelity. 
Where  mail  we  find  a  race  of  men  fo  attached  to  virtue  as 
the  Spartan  ?  that  ever  exhibited  fuch  a  fucceflion  of  glorious 
examples  of  moderation,  patience,  fortitude,  juftice,  and 
patriotifm!  In  reading  the  hiftory  of  that  people  we  catch 
their  elevation  of  foul  —  our  faculties  feem  to  expand  beyond 
thofe  narrow  limits  in  which  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  re- 
ftrains  our  feeble  virtues. 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  advanced  by  the  judicious 
Salluft,  who,  ftudious  to  diminifh  the  glory  of  the  Greeks, 
attributes  its  principal  luftre  to  the  genius  and  embellifhments 
of  thofe  [/]  eminent  writers  who  have  eternized  the  actions 
of  their  heroes,  can  we  regard  the  commonalty  of  Greece 
without  acknowledging  repeated  inftances  of  more  than  hu- 
man fortitude  ? 

The  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamin,  Platasa* 
Mycale  —  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand  —  and  that  inex- 
hauftible  feries  of  heroic  actions  fpringing  from  the  bofom 
of  Greece,  during  the  courfe  of  her  inteftine  wars,  are  they 
not  fuperior  to  all  the  elogiums  of  hiftorians  ?  But  the  pe- 
culiar 

[r\  Athenienfium  res  gefte  fkutl  ego  exiftimo,  fatis  amplfe  rnagnificasque 
fuere,  verutn  aliquanto  minores  tamen,  quam  fama  feruntur.  Sed  quia  pro- 
venere  ibi  fcriptorum  magna  ingenia  per  terrarum  orbeni  facta  pro  maxim.is 
eelebrantur,  ita  eorum  qui  ea  fecere  v'rfus  tanta  habetur,  quantum  verbis  earn 
potuere  extollere  prceclara.  ingenia.     Sab.  in  conj.  CaL. 
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culiar  obligation  we  owe  to  Greece  is  for  furnifhing  hiftory   f^Vn 
with  thofe  fublime  characters  which  are  its  greatefr.   orna- 
ment, and  whofe  memory  ought  to  be  eternal  as  their  glory,, 

I  do  not  except  the  republick  of  Rome,  a  government 
in  all  its  conftituent  parts  fo  admirably  calculated  to  infpire 
the  ardour  of  genius  —  to  animate  talents  into  addon  — -  and 

place  them  in  the  moft  dazzling  point  of  mitre  and   obfer-  *  '    „/nis?^ 

vation ! — Yet  whom  have  they  to  compare  with  a  Lycurgus  (j1^'1^  1  '  ///j^ 
—  a  Themiftocles — an  Epaminondas?  Properly  fpeaking,  t-d-tTrh  H*^1 
the  grandeur  of  Rome  was  fabricated  by  that  republick,  con- 
sidered collectively.  There  are  no  inftances  of  any  fingle 
Roman  fuperior  to  the  manners  of  his  country,  or  the  wif- 
dom  of  its  legislature !  No  exalted  fpirit  who  ftrikes  out 
new  lights,  and  eftablifhes  new  fyftems ! 

Each  individual  of  Rome  borrows  his  fagacity  and  mag- 
nanimity from  thofe  of  the  ftate  — -  he  purfues  the  beaten 
track— —and  the  greateft  men  among  them  only  advance  a 
few  paces  beyond  their  compatriots.  But  in  Greece  how 
obvious  the  difference!  There,  I  frequently  behold  thofe 
amazingly  powerful,  creative  geniufes  whofe  undaunted 
resolution  repels  the  torrent  of  cuftom  —  whofe  difcernment 
fees,  and;  provides."  for  the  various  exigencies  of  ftate  —  who 
open  to  tnemfelves  an  untracked  road  to  Fame  —  penetra- 
ting into  futurity,  and  by  a  kind  of  intuitive  glance  becom- 
ings mafters-of  all  events ! 

Had  .extraordinary  talents  and  merit  been  lefs  diffufe'd 
among  the  Greeks,-  the  part  they  adted  in  the  political  thea- 
tre of  the  world  might  have  been  more  con liderable.  Had 
only. one  commonwealth  of > Greece  pofTefled  the  difpofltions 
that  render  a  people  lofty,  courageous,  powerful,  ambiti- 
ous, and  formed,  for  dominion,,  ihe  would  have  reduced  the 
-neighbouring  ftates,   as  Rqme  did  Italy,    and  had  probably 

X  fhone 
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jfhone  as  confpicuoufly  in  the  annals  of  glory.  But  as  feve- 
ral  of  their  inftitutions  were  almoft  equal  in  wifdom,  and 
every  republick  enjoyed  independency,  their  fituation  led 
them  to  comparative  views  of  internal  ftrength  and  vigour 
that  are  mfeparable  from  a  love  of  power.  Solely  engrofl- 
ed  by  civil  contentions,  they  exhaufted  and  ruined  one 
another,  from  that  balance  of  military  excellence  and  ex- 
perience, apparent  in  their  foldiers,  generals,  and  ftatef- 
men.  The  Romans,  it  is  true,  conquered  the  world  ;  but 
would  they  ever  have  emerged  from  their  primaeval  obfeuri- 
ty,  if,  in  their  firft  efTays,  they  had  been  oppofed  by  a  re** 
publick  equal  to  Sparta  or  Athens? 

In  pairing  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Greece  ftill  pre- 
ferved  a  very  honourable  afcendency  over  her  conquerors  — 
Her  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  tafte  for  polite  literature, 
amply  revenged  the  defeat  of  her  arms,  and,  in  their  turn, 
fubdued  the  pride  of  the  Romans.  The  vi&ors  condefcended 
to  become  the  difciples  of  the  vanquimed,  in  the  ftudy  of  a 
language  enriched  by  Homer,  Pindar,  Thucydides,  Xeno 
phon,  Demofthenes,  Plato,  and  Euripides,  with  all  the 
embellifhments  and  graces  of  their  enlarged  ideas.  Some  of 
the  Roman  orators,  who  had  already  unfolded  to  their  coun- 
trymen the  charms  of  eloquence,  now  fought  to  extract 
from  Greece  that  refined  and  delicate  tafte  which  regulates 
genius,  —  thofe  fecret  rules  of  art  that  encreafe  its  energy 
in  correcting  its  luxuriance.  The  model  of  perfection  was 
completely  formed  in  thofe  feminaries  of  philofophy,  where 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  citizens  of  Rome,  diverting  them- 
selves of  prejudice,  learned  to  honour  the  Greeks  —  tranf- 
porting  into  their  own  country  that  gratitude  and  admiration 
which  induced  the  republick  to  lighten  the  weight  of  bon- 
dage 5  fearing  to  abufe  the  rights  of  victory,  they  favoured 

them 
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them  with  diftinguifhed  privileges  and  immunities  beyond 
any  o£  the  conquered  provinces.  What  a  triumph  for  eru- 
dition to  have  preferved  the  peculiar  fpot  of  its  cultivation 
facred  from  calamity,  when  Legislators  —  Magiftrates  — 
Generals,  were  unable  to  defend  it  I  What  a  erloiiolis-  ex-- 
ultation  over  the  infolent  fcorn  of  ignorance!  and  what  a 
demonftrative  proof  that  fcience  will  ever  be  venerated  by 
men  as  accurate  and  competent  judges  of  its  merit  as  J:he 
Romans. 
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Anecdotes  concerning  the  origin    and  improvements  of  thai 
celebrated  Capital. 

c/ 

Tranjlated  from  Monsieur  de  St.  Foix. 
1763. 


THAT  the  city  of  Paris  has  for  many  ages  paft  carried  or 
an  exteniive  and  flourifhing  commerce;  that  from  time  im- 
memorial a  {hip  has  been  its  fymbolj  that  the   Goddefs  I/is  La£feaitlte 
preiided  over  navigation  -,  and  that  amongft  the  ancient  Sice-  Tadtus^de 
<vae  fhe  was  even  worfhipped  under  the  representation  of  a  fhip,  are  moribus 
more  reafons   than  etymologifls  commonly  want   to  perfuade   them Germ'  c-  9-- 
that  the  derivation  of  the  word  Parifii  is  from   -araea  It'i^oa  near  Ifis.. 
The  limilarity  of  the  characters  in  the  Greek  and  Celtic  language  feems. 
a 'proof  of    their   having  been   originally  the    fame;    but    though  Inift.  del'A- 
do   not   take   upon  me  to   fupport   the  certainty   of  this  etymology,  cad.  des  in-. 
yet  I  cannot  help  obferving  that  Moreaude  Mautour  is  undoubtedly  (4p  L      3" 
miilaken   in  aflerting  that  Ifis  was  never  worfhipped  by  the  G-auls;  not 
even  after  their   reduction   by  the  Romans;  for  it  is    univerfally  known, 
that  her  priefts  bad  a  feminary  at  IJJi,  and  that  the  church  of  Si.  Vincent,, 

A.  fince- 

{a)     Z)-.  Martin  (Religion  des  G'aulbis?  T'om.   2.  p.   \t,\.)    proves  it  by  monuments- of  antiquity,  Jacobu; 
that  this  Academician  could  not  poilibly  be  unacquainted  with.  Magni     Ab- 

Thecity  of  Mtiun,  dedicated  to  If.s,  changed  its   ancient  name,  of  M^lodusum.  into  that  of  bon.  Carries. 
IseoSj.  or  Isi.a.  5..  L..  JL 
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*     fince  called  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  was  founded  upon  the  ancient  ruins 

*  Montmart.  of  her  (b)  temple.     The  temple  of  *  Mars,  Mercury,  or  Pluto,  (for 

amongft  the  Gauls  thefe    were  different  names  of  the  fame  divinity,) 

The  Carme-was  eredteid  on  mount  Leucotitius ;  and  it  will  appear  in  my  remarks  on 

famesfe  St'    t^ie  ftreet  Coquilliere,  that  Cybele  was   adorned  .near  the  fpot  Were   St. 

street.  Eujlachius   now  ftahds ;:     it  rriuft  bs  obfer/ed,    too,    that  what  are  now 

ilreets,  were  anciently  little  groves  in  folitary  fituations,  confecrated  to 

particular  deities;  for  the  Gauls  built  no  temples  till  they  were  under 

the  Roman  government. 

Ccefar  is  the  firft  author  who  has  taken  notice  of  the  Parijians.  They 
were  one  of  the  fixty,  or  fixty-four  cantons,  that  constituted  the  re- 
publick  of  Gaul:  collectively,  forming  one  nation;  though  feparately, 
preferving  their  independance.  Everyone  of  thefe  cantons  had  its  dif- 
ii net  laws,  chiefs,  and  magiftrates;  and  nominated,  annually,  its  de- 
puties to  the  general  affembly;  which  was  ufually  held  in  the  principal 
college  of  the  Druids,  lituated  in  the  midfl  of  a  forefl  in  Chartrain. 
The  civil  and  political  administration  of  affairs  had  been  confided,  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  to  a  female  fenate;  whofe  members  were  elected 
by  the  feveral  cantons;  their  deliberations  determined  peace,  or  war, 
-j  Chief  ma-  and  compofed  fuch  difagreements  as  arofe  amongft  the  Vergobrets  -f;  or 
filtrates.  between  the  cities,  According  to  Plutarch,  one  of  the  articles  in  Han- 
nibal's treaty  with  the  Gauls  runs  thus:  If.  If  any  Gaul  hath  fubjedt of. 
complaint  againft  a  Carthaginian  he  is  to  appear  before  the  Carthagi- 
nian fenate  eftablifhed  in  Spain.  Or  if  any  Carthaginian  finds  himfelf 
iye  CIarIs  injured  by  a  Gaul,  the  matter  fhall  be  determined  by  the  fupreme  coun- 
Mulierib.  cil  of  Gallic  women  ".  The  Druids,  difcontented  with  fome  decrees 
of  this  tribunal,  employed  the  credit  religion  had  given  them  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  with  fuch  infinuating  artifice,  that  they  refolved 
to  abolifh  it;  and  eredted,  in  its  ftead,  that  of  the  Druids:  whofe  pow- 
er foon  mounted  to  fuch  a  height,  as  made  them  abfolute  mafters  in 
every  debate  that  came  before  the  General  Affembly. 

They  referved  to  themfelves  the  fame  prerogatives  the  women  had 
claimed :  from  which  they  knew  to  draw  advantages,  that  rendered  the 
priefthood  the  fupreme  part  of  the  legiflature,  and  compleated  the  de- 
struction of  all  other  authority,  under  the  defpotifm  of  fuperftition. 
It  has  been  an  obfervation,  that  under  female  government  the 
Gauls  conquered  Rome,  and  made  Italy  tremble;  but,  undet  the  in- 
fluence 

(b)     This  temple  of  Lis  fo  famous,  fays  Sauva!,  that  the  whole  country  adjacent  was  called  after 
-if,  iiitd  a  college  of  prielts  belonging  to  it,-  in  a  cattle  at  Iffi,  according  to  the  general  opinion;  the 

xf-mains  of  which  were  {landing  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 
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fluence  of  priefts,  they  were  totally  fubdued.  by  the  Romans:  and  that    r" -''-""'* 
Casfar  owed  all  his  victories  to  the  feeds  of  jealoufy  and  difcord,  fown 
by  the  unremitting  zeal  of  a  Druid,  the  perfidious  Divitiacus,  in  the 
principal  cantons.     The  Parilians  defended  their  liberty  with  a  refolu- 
tion  that  bordered  on  defpair.     Dreading  to  be  inverted-  in  their  iiland 
they  made  a  vigorous  fally,  after  fetting  fire  to  their  houfes,  and  ba- 
ttened to   encounter  the  enemy,    who  had   deceived  them   by  a  falfe 
march.     The  battle  was  fought  below  Meudon,    and  attended    with  DeBe^°G;J> 
a  dreadful  flaughter;  the  Gauls  loft  the  day,    and  with  it  their  leader, 
the    valiant    Camulogenus,    whom,,  notwitbiianding   his  extream  old  Prope  con- 
age,  they  had  chofen  to  command  the  army..  fettu*  relate, 

Corrozet  fancies  that  both  the  great  and  little  Chateletwere  built  by 
Ccefar's  order;  and  Malengre,  as  well  as  Commiffary  de  la  Marre,  tells 
us,  that  "  Lutetia  was  called  Ccefar's  city,  from  his  having  furround- 
ed  it  with  a  wall,  and  embellifhed  it  with  new  edifices  "„  This  pa£- 
fage  is  not  to  be  found  in  Boetius,  whom  they  both  quote,  but  in  a 
book  attributed  to  Scotus,  which  cannot  be  any  authority  for  fuch  an 
affertion ,-  fince  from  the  time  of  C<zfar  to.  that  of  Julian,  (c)  Lutetia, 
is  fcarcely  mentioned  in  hiftory..  Julian  was  proclaimed  emperor  there 
in  360,  and  Valentinian  and  Gratian  both  refided  there  fome  time.  la 
570,  Clovis  called  it  the  Capital  of  the  conquered  Provinces.. 

This  prince's  ufual  refidence  was  the  palace  of  Termes,  and  it  ap-  without  -*Her 
gears  that  all  the  firft  race  of  kings  refided  there;  which  feems  to  have  walls, 
led  the  generality  of  writers  into  a  miftaken  conclufion,  that  there  was 
no  palace  within-  the  walls.     I.  fhall  fpeak,  hereafter,  of  the  palace  of 
Termes. 

In  regard  to  that  within  the  city,  I  fhall  only  tranfcribe  a  pafTage  from 
Gregory  of  Tours.     "  Childibert  fent  a  trufly  mefTengcrto  Clotairius,  Gre     T. 
*'  king  of  S-oiffbns,  to  beg  he  would  come  to  him  immediately,  that Hift.  i,ib.  3,. 
"  they  might  reciprocally  refolve  either  to  put  their,  nephews  to  death}  CeE-  1&- 
"-  or  be  contented  with.  \d)  degrading  them  from  their  rank  by  cutting 
'-*  off  their  hair:     Clotairius  repaired  to  Paris  with,  the  utmofl  expedi- 

A  a  tion. 

(r)     Some"  writers  Fay  that  Lu  h,  in  the  Celtic  language,  iignifies  a  river;  Touez,  inthemid- 
dk;  and  Y,  an  habitation:  fo  thai  Lutetia  is  derived  from  Luhtouezy,  a  city  in  the  midji  of  a  river,  Mem.  far  la 
becaufe  Lutetia,  or  Paris,  was  built,  originally,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Seine.  langueCekw-, 

(<?)_  Incija  cafarie  ut  reliqua  ilebs  haleantur.  The  French  cut  their  hair  fhort  round  the  head>^UC° 
referring  a  long- lock  in  the  middle,  which  they  braided,  and'faftened into-a  knotnipon  the  crown-. 
I^one  but  princes  of  the  blood  royal  were  permitted  to  wear  their  hair  long  and  flowing,~or  with- 
out beingtwifled  round  the  head;  the  hair  of  the  conquered  nations  amonglt  the  Gauls,  was  always 
crppt  Ihort  to  the  neck;  thus  the  hair  became  a  diftinguifhirig  mark  between  the  French,  and  their.' 
vaflals,  and  to  cut  off  the  loeks  of  a  prince,  or  the  Angle  lock  of  a  Frenchman,  was  not  only  :c* 
degrade  and  cut  him  cfffrcni  his  family,  but  even  from  the  whole  nation.. 
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'  *  "  tion.  Caufing  a  rumour  to  be  fpread  that  the  refult  of  this  conference 
<(  was,  an  order  for  proclaiming  the  fons  of  Clodomir  fucceffors  to 
"  the  throne,  they  fen  t  to  Clotilda  (who  theji  refidedin  the  (e)  city  J  to 

t  The  cideft  •'  requeft  the  pretence  of  the  young  -j-  princes,  that  they  might  be 

.was  but  ten<<  borne  upon  the  Shield.  The  good  queen,  in  a  tranfport  of 
"  j°y»"  ca^e<i  them  into  her  apartment,  and  having  regaled  them  with 
"  arepaft,  Go  my  children,  (faid  fhe,  embracing  them  affectionately) 
"  go  and  vifit  your  uncles ;  if  I  live  to  fee  you  feated  on  your  father's 
"  throne,  I  will  ceafe  to  remember  the  lofs  of  that  dear  fon  ".  Clo- 
iairius  after  ftabbing  them  both  with  his  own  hand,  mounted  his  horfe, 
with  great  compofure,  and  returned  to  Soiffons;  Childibert  withdrew 
into  the  fuburbs.  In  fuburbana  concejjit.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  race  of  monarchs,  Paris,  always  confined  between  two  branches 
of  a  river,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  more  extenfive  than  in  the  time 
ofCaef&t 

The  Cathedral  on  the  eaft,  the  Great  and  Little  Chatelet  to  the  north 
and  fouth,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Counts,  or  Kings,  \  to  the  weft, 
mark  the  boundaries  of  its  extent.  Lutetia,  fays  Ccefar,  feated  on  an 
ifland  of  the  Seine,  is  the  city  of  the  Parifans.  I pajl  the  winter,  (fays 
Julian,  who  reigned  400  years  after  that  conqueror  of  the  Gauls)  in 
my  dear  Lutetia ;  it  Jlands  upon  a  fmall  ijland  in  the  Seine,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  by  two  bridges.  Paris,  fays  Abbon,  who  lived  900  years  af- 
ter Caefar,  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges;  and  at  the  extremity 

*  Tr  <jrW  of  each  bridge  is  a  caftle,  *  on  the  outfide  of  the  walls. 

■Hhatelet.8  After  thefe  authorities,  few  reflections  are  neceffary  to  convince  us 

how  impoffible  it  was  for  this  city  to  arrive  at  a  ftate  of  opulence  under 
fuch  circumfcribed  limits.  The  devaftation  of  Gaul  by  the  barbarians  $ 
the  bloody  wars  which  Clovis  engaged  in  to  fupport  his  eftablifhment; 
the  divifion  of  his  conqueils,  after  his  deceafe,  into  four  kingdoms, 
Orleans  and  Soiffons  becoming  the  capitals  of  two  of  them ;  the  total 
annihilation  of  commerce;  joined  to  that  contempt  the  French  had  for 
citizens,  and  indeed  for  every  profeffion  but  that  of  arms;  are  all  cir- 
cumftances  that  will  eafily  perfuade  us  the  aggrandizement  of  Paris  was 
impracticable  under  the  firft  line  of  her  kings.  Under  the  fecond  we 
fee  it  almoft  quite  neglected ;  neither  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  Louis  the 

Debonair, 

(e)     Slu^s  tunc  in  ipfa  urbe  moro.hanir.     There  certainjy  was  then  a  palace  in  the  city  where  Clo- 
tilda lived,  and  educated  the  young  princes. 

X     Now  made  ufe  of  as  our  Weitminder-hall:  here  are  kept  the  courts  of  juftice;  here  the  par- 
liament fits;  and  here  are  the  beft   and  moft  fplendid  (hops;  hence  'tis  often  called  le  Palais  des 

Marchands. 
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Debonair,  Charles  the  Bald,  or  Louis  the  Stammerer  refided  there,  only  '  r    *     s 
occafionally. 

The  emperor  Julian  feems  to  recollect  with  pleafure  the  winter  he 
pari  in  his  dear  Lutetia,  &c.  He  expatiates  upon  the  foil,  climate, 
vineyards,  and  the  method  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  in  cultivating  the 
fig-tree.  Is  there  any  probability  that,  after  faying  it  flood  upon  a 
fmall  ifland,  he  would  not  have  added  "  the  fuburbs  are  very  exten- 
five  ",  if  in  reality  they  had  been  fo?  fo  far  from  it,  the  manner  he  ex- 
prelfes  himfelf  in  conveys  a  quite  contrary  fuggeflion. 

The  Pari/ians,  fays  this  emperor,  dwelling  in   an  ijland,  can  have   no  Julian  imper. 
other  water  than  that  of  the  Seine.     This   obfervation  which,  acciden-  Mlle?°S- 
tally,  has  efcaped  all  the  commentators,  appears  tome  flill  more  deci- 
'iive,  becaufe  Commiffary  de  la  Marre  (who  in  another  place  has  tranf-  J^1^  £e  la 
ir.ted  the  whole  paffage)  feems  to  affect  a  forgetfulnefs   of  thefe  words,  p.  87.' 
which    do    not    correfpond  with  his    own   conjectures.     His   Treatife 
of  Police  is   a  good  work,   but  we  mufl  be  upon    our  guard  where   he 
wanders  from   his  fubject.     The  walls  round   the  city,  defcribed  in  a 
plan  of  it,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  lafl  kings  of  the  fecond  line, 
occafions  him  to  place  a   little  town,  which  he  prefumes  was  built  by  the  See  his  fe. 
Romans,  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Seine,  northwards.     After  a  de- cond  Plan- 
icription  of  the  circumference  of  this  wall,  beginning  near  St.   Gervais, 
forming  a  half  circle  behind  the  Greve  from  the  St.  Merri  fide,  and 
ending  at  the  bank  of  the  river  towards  the  Great  Chatelet,  he  goes  on, 
"  Gregory  of  Tours  particularizes,  with  great  exactitude,  all  the  prin- 
"  cipal  edifices  and  foundations  that  fprung  from  the  magnificence  of 
"  our  kings  j    he  enumerates  all  the  conflagrations,    inundations,  and 
"  other  events  which  had  contributed  to  change  the  appearance  of  Paris, 
"  from  the   commencement  of  monarchical  government.     Could  he 
"  poffibly  forget  to  mention  the  enlargement  of  its   bounds  by  a  new 
**  Enclofure?  There   is  no  likelihood  he  fhould.     Befides  Fredegaire, 
"  Aimoin,   (f)   Sigibert,    and   feveral   other  hiflorians  who  followed 
"  his  track  in   fpeaking  of  the  firfl  and  fecond  race  of  kings,  and  imi- 
"  tated  his  precifion  in  all  that  relates  to  Paris,  preferve  the  fame  filence 
"  about  this  Enclofure;  which  undoubtedly  affords  great   reafon  for 
"  believing  it  a  work  of  the  Romans.  " 

The  extract  I  mail  now  give  from  the  firfl  book  of  (g)  Abbon's  Poem, 
will  make  it  apparent  that  this  Enclofure  was  fo  far  from  being  a  Ro- 
man work,  that  in  fact  it  could  not  have  been  undertaken  till  near  the 

conclufion 

(/)  _  Le  Marre  cites  Sigibert,  amongft  the  hiflorians  of  the  fecond  race. This  writer  lived 

in  the  time  of  Philip  I.  and  Louis  the  Grofs. 

{g)     Abbon  was  in  Paris  during  the  fiege  in  886. 
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'  — '~  "•-  concluiion- of  the  ninth,  century.. — "  Sigefroy,  enraged  at  the  obftacler 
"  which  oppofed  his  entrance  into  the  city,  turned  all  his  fury  againft 
Th<>  Great  ««  the  citadel  (,/j)  that  commanded  the  great  bridge.  Elides,  Count 
Chaceieu  t(  0£  parjs^  Robert  his  brother;  the  Counts  Ragucnaire  and  Sibange; 
"  the  bifhops  of  Goflin  and  Eble;  with  the  Abbe  de  St.  Germain, 
"  made  fo.  gallant  a  defence  till,  night  came  on,  that  the  Normans,.. 
'■'  notwithstanding,  their  having  made  feveral  conhderable  breaches, 
"  found  themfelves  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  near  five  hundred 
;i  men. — They  renewed  the  attack  next  day  with  equal  fury — it  lafted 
"  again  till  night  —  but  finding  themfelves  conftantly  repulfed,  they 
"  refolved  to  dig  a  Fofle,  and  to  fortify  their  camp  with  an  entrench- 
i(  ment  of  ftone  and  earth,  in  the  (/)  borough  of  St.  Germain  de  1' 
■*  Auxerrois  ".  This  quotation  is  a  proof  that  the  wall  or  fortified 
enclofure,  in  queftion,  was  not  {landing  in  the  year  886;  Abbon  would 
have  mentioned  it;  and  Sigefroy  muft  have  been  under  a  necefiity  of 
giving  the  firft  afiault-  there;  as  he  could  not  have  attacked  the  citadel 
without  making  a  breach  in  this  wall;  whereas,  we  find  that  he  march- 
ed on,  without  meeting  any  obftacle  to  interrupt  him,  till  he  came  be- 
fore the  trenches  of  the  Great  Chatelet.  My  conjecture  about  the 
building  of  this  wall  is  founded  on  what  Felibien,  and  all  the  writers 
who  have  particularly  applied  themfelves  to  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  Paris, 
are  convinced  of. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  the  ground  on  which  that  part  of  the  city 
now  ftands  which  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  was  formerly  a  foreft. 
That  the  oftagon  tower,  yet  remaining  in  the  corner  of  Innocents 
church-yard,  was  erefted  for  a  watch  tower,  to  guard  againft  the  ban- 
ditti who  inferred  the  foreft;  and  the  incurfions  of  the  Normans,  who 
might  probably  form  ambufcades  of  detached  parties,  and  failing  fud- 
denly  upon  the  people  aflembled  in  the  market-place  of  the  Greve,  carry 
them  away  prifoners  and  pillage  the  port.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  wall  was  alfo  erected  to  prevent  thefe  fudden  inroads;  and  that  the 
Jews,  who  returned  again  into  France,  about  this  period,  obtained  per- 
miffion  to  build  habitations  within  the  walla;  and  I  look  upon  this  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  thofe  dirty  ftreets  St.  Bon,  de  la  Tacheire,  du 
Pet-au-Diable,  &c.  Certain  it  is  they  had  a  fynagogue  and  fchools  in 
that  quarter  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  race  of  kings;  nor  was  it  till 

the. 

(i)     Nempe.  ruunt  omncs  ratibus,  turri  properantes  _ 
Quam  feriunt  fundis  acriter,  complentque  fagittis. 

{i)  That  quarter  of  the  city  was  itill  called  the  borough,  under  the  reign  of  Philip  Auguftus, 
3  oq -years  after  this  fiege;  and  the  Jearned  Menage  makes  this  judicious  diftinftion,  that  a  borough 
is  always  feparated  from  a  city,  whereas  the  fuburbs  are  united,  to.  itu 
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the  reign  of  Louis  the  Young  that  they  had  liberty  to  build  in  the  *  ,  I^V  * 
Champeaux;   or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St,  Opportune,  then    called  des  Holies, 
the  hermitage  of  our  Lady  of  the  Wood,  from  being  placed  at  the  en-orMarket 
trance  of  the  foreft.  ,  <lurer- 

The  whole  extent  of  ground  between  the  Bulwarks,  and  within  the 
northfide  of  the  river,  beginning  at  the  arfenal,  and  continuing  to. 
the  end  of  the  Thuilleries,  let  us  then  imagine  to  have  been  a  morafs 
with  a  few  fcattered  trees,  the  remains  of  a  wood ;  fmail  fields,  inter- 
mixed with  (£)  uncultivated  lands,  hedges  and  ditches,  together  with 
four  or  Jive  towns  at  unequal  (/)  diftances,  compleated  the  fcene. 
Near  the  Great  Chatelet,  and  the  Greve,  run  fome  very  dirty  ftreets, 
with  a  large  bridge  (the  exchange  bridge)  which  led  into  a  fmall  ifland, 
(the  city)  inhabited  bypriefts,  -and  a  few  tradefmen,  and  mechanicks. 
There  was  alfo  another  bridge  (the  Utile  bridge)  which  led  to  the  fout'h- 
fidej  and  beyond  that  and  the  Little  Chatelet,  were  about  three  or  four 
hundred  houfes  irregularly  difperfed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
amongft  the  vineyards  which  covered  the  fides  of  the  hill  St.  Genevieve. 
Such  was  the  appearance  of  Paris  during  the  sera  of  the  firft  kings  of  the 
third  line;  and  I  believe  whoever  confiders  the  manners  of  the  times, 
with  the  varioufly  combined  caufes  that  have  fince  contributed  towards 
its  grandeur,  will  agree  it  could  not  in  thofe  early  days  have  made  a 
more  conliderable  figure.  All  the  Tribunals  of  Juftice,  with  their  nu- 
merous dependancies,  now  eftablifhed,  had  then  no  exiftence.  The 
contending  parties  appeared  before  the  Monarch,  Count,  or  Vifcount, 
whohe.ard  the  caufe,  paffed  a  fummary  judgment  on  it,  or,  if  it  prov- 
ed very  intricate,  gave  orders  for  preparing  the  Lifts.  There  were  no 
colleges.  The  bifhop  and  canons  fupported,  at  their  own  expence, 
fome  private  fchools,  for  the  education  of  youth  defigned  for  holy  orders. 
The  Nobles  regarded  ignorance  as  one  of  their  privileges.  They  fel- 
dom  could  write  their  own  names ;  lived  entirely  upon  their  eftates ;  and 
if  they  were  at  any  time  obliged  to  pafs  three  or  four  days  in  town,  always 
appeared  in  boots  left  they  fhould  be  miftaken  for  their  vafTals.  Ten  men 
were  then  thought  fufficient  to  gather  the  taxes :  there  were  only  two 
gates,   and  under  Louis  the  Fat,  the  duties  of  the  -j-  Northgate  did 

not 

(i)  The  ftreets  Culture  St.  Catharine,  and  Culture  St.  Gervais,  (which  are  pronounced  CeaA 
tures)  were  fo  called  from  this  word,  fignifying  fpots  of  land  proper  for  cultivation. 

{/)  The  boroughs  of  Thibouft,  L'Abbe,  Beau,  .and  the  old  and  new  St  Gerraains  de  1'Aux- 
errois,  were  partly  taken  within  the  walls  built  by  Philip  Auguftus  which  were  fmifhed  in  1121. 
The  ftreets  of  thefe  boroughs  ftill  retain  their  ancient  names..  De  la  Marre  .acknowledges  they 
were  divided  from  Paris  and  its  fuburbs  by  meadows,  marines,  and  ploughed  lands;  by  this  we 
may  judge  of  the  fmall  extent  of  the  fuburbs,  at  that  "time. 

■f  (Tranjlator's  Remark)  Paris  is  about  130  miles  from  the  fea,  and  there  is  but  little  traffick  on 
the  Seine.     The  Duties  arife  chiefly  from  tolls  at  the  Gates. 
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not  produce  above  twelve  (;;/)  Franks,  or  half  a  guinea,  per  annum. 
The  moil  neceflary  arts  were  then  unknown,  to  the  imagination  itfelf; 
and  one  may  judge  of  the  tafle  of  the  people,  in  their  public  entertain- 
ments and  diverfions,   by  the  inelegance  of  their  manners. 

Paris  had  nothing  to  attract  the  attention  of  foreigners;  to  induce 
the  induflrious  man  to  feek  an  eftablifhment;  or  tempt  the  rich  and  in- 
dolent to  reiide  in  it.  Philip  Auguflus,  who  loved  (/z)  letters,  en- 
couraged and  patronized  men  of  learning.  In  this  reign  the  Parifian 
fchools  became  fo  celebrated,  that  not  only  the  provinces,  but  foreign 
nations  fent  their  youth  to  be  educated.  That  quarter  of  the  city, 
fince  called  the  univerfity,  was  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  very  po- 
pulous, and  covered  with  colleges  and  convents.  It  was  Philip  the 
Fair  who  appointed  regular  feffions  of  parliament.  He  alfo  prohibited 
duels  in  civil  caufes,  and  allowed  perfons  to  plead,  without  obliging 
them  to  fight.  Whether,  on  the  publication  of  this  edict,  the  lawyers 
undertook  caufes  with  greater  alacrity,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is 
that  Chicanry  (introduced  into  France  by  her  intercourfe  with  the  Holy 
See  under  Clement  V.)  miraculoufly  encreafed  the  inhabitants;  for  by 
means  of  its  followers,  in  lefs  than  half  a  century,  the  number  of  per- 
fons in  Paris,  was  at  leaft  one  thirtieth  part  augmented.  Queen  Anne 
of  Brittany,  noble  and  magnificent  in  all  her  plans,  inftituted  publick 
drawing  rooms.  The  ladies,  who  till  then  had  only  been  born  in  one 
cattle  to  marry  and  die  in  another,  were  introduced  at  court,  liked  Pa- 
ris too  well  to  return,  and  the  men  followed  them  there.  The  religi- 
ous wars  which  raged  under  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  made  money 
more  plentiful  by  the  facrilege  of  the  Calvinifts :  who  plundered  the 
churches,  indifcriminately  converting  holy  vafes,  fhrines,  and  images 
of  faints  into  fpecie.  Whilft  the  prodigality  of  the  court  of  Spain,  in 
lavishing  away  lb  many  millions  to  fupport  the  League,  enabled  many  of 
the  citizens  of  Paris  to  live  in  eafe  and  affluence.     The  flreets  (<?)  Dau- 

phine, 

(;k)  The  French  lejtre  numeraire,  or  numerical  pound,  was  coined  by  Charlemagne;  20  fols 
made  a  livre,  and  12  deniers  a  fol:  fo  that  one  livre  has  always  been  equal  to  240  deniers.  The 
fols  and  deniers  were  pure  filver  till  the  reign  of  Philip  I.  father  of  Louis  the  Grofs.  In  L103,  one 
third  of  copper  was  added;  ten  years  after,  one  half;  and  under  Philip  ofValois,  three  quarters. 
By  thefe  adulterations  they  have  decreafed  in  value  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  20  fols,  which  before  the. 
time  of  Philip  I.  made  a  livre  (or  pound)  of  pure  filver,  are  not  now  above  one  third  of  an  ounee 
in  weight.  According  to  fome  calculations  Charlemagne  was  as  wealthy  with  one  million  as 
Louis  XV.  with  fixty  fix.  Twenty  four  pounds  of  white  bread  then  colt  a  denier;  this  denier  was 
filver  without  alloy;  let  us  then  compute  by  the  different  intrinfic  value  of  the  prefent  coin,  whe- 
ther the  neceflaries  of  life  were  more  or  lefs  dear  than  at  prefent ;  1 2.  livr.es  in  the  time,  of  Loais 
the  Grofs  were  worth  (I  believe)  about  408  modern  ones^ 

(?;)  Learning  which  feemed  to  revive  under  Charlemagne^  was  buried  in  oblivibft.  by  the  ra^. 
vages  of  the  Normans,,  till  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Young,   father  of  Philip  Auguftus. 

(»)    So  named  after  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  A4011,  and  Madame  Chriltina  their,  liftsfc. 
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phine  Chriftine,  and  Anjou,  which  by  order  of  Henry  IV.  were  built 
upon  part  of  the  garden  of  the  Grand  Angujlines -,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  St.  Dennis,  are  faid  to  have  been  finifhed  in  lefs  than  a  year. 
Henry  was  the  firft  of  our  monarchs  who  ornamented  Paris  with  fquares, 
embellifhed  with  the  regular  beauties  of  architecture.  He  likewife 
compleated  the  Pont  Neuf,  (or  the  New  Bridge,)  begun  by  Hen- 
ry III.  but  the  civil  wars  interrupted  its  progrefs.  The  other  public 
works  of  this  reign  were  la  Place  Royal,  (or  the  Royal  Square)  on 
the  fpot  were  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles  had  flood;  and  la  Place  Daii- 
pbine,  (Dauphin  Square)  formed  by  joining  two  fmall  iflands  to  the 
outward  court  of  the  palace,  which  had  hitherto  been  feparated  by 
a  branch  of  the  river,  where  Harlay  ftreet  is  now  built. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  adminiftration  France 
became  totally  united  under  one  mailer.  The  petty  tyrants  of  the 
provinces,  who  for  fo  many  years  had  oppofed  the  regal  authority  in_ 
their.  fortified  caftles,  now  came  to  folicit  an  apartment  at  court,  how- 
ever mean  or  incommodious,  with  all  the  fervility  of  dependence, 
creeling  at  the  fame  time  magnificent  houfes  in  the  city  with  all  the 
pride  of  oflentation.  At  length  Louis  XIV.  afcended  the  throne,  and 
Paris  no  longer  wanted  ramparts !  Her  gates  v/ere  converted  into  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  her  forTes  into  broad  walks,  fhaded  with  trees.  But;, 
when  we  contemplate  this  monarch's  reputation  in  the  world;  his  forty 
years  fuccefsful  campaigns ;  the  great  magnificence  and  dignity  difplayed 
in  his  amuftments;  the  refources  he  had  the  art  of  extracting  even  from, 
hisexpences;  his  tafle  for  fcience,  which  yet  ferved  only  to  augment 
his  avidity  for  gloryj  when  we  extend  our  reflections  flill  farther  to  the 
public  diverfions  exhibited  in  time  of  peace,  not  only  for  the.  entertain- 
ment of  his  own  fubj efts  in  the  court,  the  city,  and  the  country,  but 
all  the  men  of  tafte  in  Europe,  we  are  aftonifhed  that  Paris  was  not 
ftill  more  adorned  under  fuch  a  reign ! 

Of  the  Wall  of  P  A  R  I  S,.  begun  in   1190,.  and  fifiijhed. 
in  I2II,    in  the  reign  of  Philip   Augustus.. 
T  H  E  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  I  am  unavoidably   obliged  to 
mention  the  names  of  ilreets,  convents,  and  houfes,  that  had  then  no  > 
exiftence;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  St.   Louis,  grandfon  of  Philip  Au- 
gujius,  at  leaft  one  third  of  the  ground,  within  the  circumference  of 
the  wall,  lay  an  uncultivated morafs,  appropriated  to  no  ufe.    From  the*  it oCC-apjeii : 
North  fide  of  the   river   the  walls  ran  along  near  the.  *  Louvre,  and  much  Jeis 
leaving  that  on  the  outfide,    crofled  the  ftreets  St.  Honore. and  Deux  ^"^^ 

B.  Ecus,. 
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"/""~"'  >  Ecus,  the  Hotel  de  SoifTons,  the  flreets  Coquilliere,  Montmarte, 
Montorgueil,  the  Italian  playhoufe,  the  flreets  Francoife,  St.  Denis, 
33ourg  1'  Abbe  and  St.  Martins,  then  continuing  the  length  of  Gre- 
■nier  St.  Lazare,  crofted  the  flreets  Beaubourg,  and  St.  Avoye,  to  the 
Hotel  de  Mefmes;  and  paffing  the  White  Friars,  went  between  the 
ilreets  Franc  Bourgeois  and  Rofiers  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  through  the 
Jefuits  College,  and  the  convent  Ave  Maria;  where  veftiges  of  this 
wall  are  ftill  vifible.  There  were  in  this  part  of  the  wall  eight  principal 
gates.  The  firft,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  the  Louvre  :  the  fecond, 
where  the  priefts  of  the  oratory  live:  the  third,  oppofite  to  St.  Eufta- 
chius,  between  the  ilreets  Platriere,  and  du  Jour:  the  fourth,  in  St. 
Dennis's  ftreet,  called  the  Painters  Gate,  where  there  is  now  an  en-, 
clofed  alley,  which  ftill  retains  the   name:    the  fifth,  in  St.  Martin's 

,  ~,  ftreet,  at  the  corner  of  Grenier  St  Lazare:  the  fix th,  called  *  Barbette 

*  The  name  ,..,,         ..         r  .  n  .  .,_,         '  ■       n, 

of  a  family  gate,  Qivided   white  mars  monaftery,  from   rrancs  Bourgeois  ftreet: 

jnParis.        tne  feventh,  near  the  Jefuits  College :   and  the  eighth,  on  the  banks  of 

the  Seine,  between  St.   Paul's  gate,   and  St.  Mary's  Bridge. 

•On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  the  counter  part  of  this  wall,  which 
began  at  St.   Bernard's  gate  may  be  very  (p)  nearly  traced   with  Cer- 
tainty.    The  fofles  of  St.  Bernard,     St.   Victor,  and  St.  Michael,  are 
now  St.  Hyacinth  ftreet :  the  fofles  Monfieur  le  Prince,  and  St.  Ger- 
main,    the   French  playhoufe  now  ftands  upon:     and  foffe  de  Nefle  is 
Mazarine  ftreet.      This  circuit  included  feven  gates,   St.  Bernard's,  or 
■*  Taken      de  la  Tournelle,  -f  St.  Victor's,  St.  Marcel's,  or  St.  James's,  Gibard's 
,down  in       d' Enfer,  or  St.  Michael's,  reaching  to  the  upper  end  of  Harpe  ftreet, 
z684-  near  the  fountain,   (q)     Buci    gate  was  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  Andrew 

des  arcs,  oppofite  to  one  end  of  Counterfcarpe  ftreet;   and  de  Nefle  gate 
flood  where  the  College  of  the  four  Nations  is  erected.  In  the  J  Corda- 
downin    en  lier's  ftreet,  juft   by  the  Fountain,  there  was   a  gate    called  St.   Ger- 
l672>  mains :  and  when  Dauphin  ftreet  was  planned,  a  gate  ^  of  that  name  was 

ftill  remaining,  which  fronted  the  other  end  of  Counterfcarpe  ftreet. 

The  flreets  of  Paris  were  not  paved  till  the  reign  of  Philip  Auguftus, 
1 1 84.  Gerard  de  PoifTi,  a  Financier,  deferves  to  have  his  name  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofterity,  for  his  generous  contribution  towards  this  work, 
of  1 1000  marks  of  filver.  A  mark  of  filver,  in  the  time  of  Philip 
Auguftus,  was  300  deniers :  there  are  now  1 1952  deniers  in  a  mark. 

°f 

(p)  I  fay  very  nearly  traced,  as  it  is  eafy  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  this  part  of  the  enclofure, 
by  fuppofmg  the  Ilreets  hereafter  mentioned,  were  built  upon  foffes,  which  formerly  encircled 
the  wall. 

(?)     Named  from  Simon   de   Buci,     Firft  Preftdent;    a  title   till  then   unknown.     He  died 

.369., 
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Of  the  Walls  and  Fortifications,  begun  by 

Charles  V.    and  compleated  under    Charles  VI. 

CHARLES  V.  made  no  alteration  in  the  wall  of  Philip  Au~ 
guftus  on  the  fouth  fide;  he  only  added  a  fofle  flanked  with  towers  at 
right  angles,  which  were  not  taken  down  till  1646.  I.  have  already  faid 
that  on  the  north  fide,  the  wall  ended  betwixt  St.  Paul's  gate,  and  St.. 
Mary's  bridge,  over  againft  L'  Etoile  ftreet.  Charles  extended  it  as  far 
as  the  arfenal,  and  placed  the  gates  St.  Anthony,  St.  Martin,  and  St. 
Dennis,  as  they  now  ftand.  From  St.  Dennis's  gate,  the  wall  was 
continued  along  the  ftreet  de  Bourbon,  interfering  thofe  of  Petit  Car- 
reau  and  Montmarte,  La  Place  des  Victoires,  L'  Hotel  de  Toulcufe, 
the  garden  of  the  royal  palace,  St.  Honore's  ftreet,  near  the  hofpital 
Quinze  Vingts,  and  terminating  at  the  end  of  the  ftreet  St.  Nicaife, 
by  the  river  fide.  At  the  four  extremities  of  thefe  walls,  as  hi  thofe 
of  Philip  Auguftus,  were  four  large  towers.  Du  Bois  tower,  near 
the  Louvre,  de  Nejle  tower,  where  the  College  of  four  Nations  ftands  j 
that  of  La  Tournelle,  by  St.  Bernard's  gate,  where  part  of  its  ruins  yet 
remain;  and  de  Billi  tower,  clofe  to  the  monaftery  of  the  Celeftins.  The 
approach  to  the  city,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  was  of  difficult  accefs; 
by  means  of  ftrong  chains  faftened  from  tower  to  tower,  which  crof- 
fing  the  Seine  -were  fecured  by  bridges  of  boats  placed  at  proper  dif- 
tances.  The  entrance  to  the  file  of  St.  Louis  *  was  likewife  defended*  c&}]e^  ^7 
by  a  fort.  It  was  not  till  16 14,  that  they  began  to  build  houfes  on  Notre  Dame.. 
this  and  another  little  ifland  called  La  petite  IJle  aux  Vaches,  or  little 
Cows  Ifland,.  whofe  junction  was  formed  by  turning  the  courfe  of 
the  river,  which  then  ran  where  St..  Louis's  church  is  built.  The 
bridges  f  St.   Marie,    and,  de  la  Tournelle,;  were,  not   finifhed  till  ^hTprtt 

1635.  jeftor.. 

The  ftreets  P. tit  Champs,  and  Bon  Enfant s,  were  bounded  by  the- 
walls  of  the  city  fo  late  as  1630,  which,  as.  I  have  obferved  already, 
interfected  La  Place  des  Vifioires.  This  part  of  the  city  was  fo  unfre- 
quented, that  paffengers  were  robbed  there  in  open  day;  fo.  that  it 
went  by  the  name  of  pick-pocket  quarter. 

The  ftructure  of  the  Royal  Palace,  begun  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  ia 
1629,  occafioned  the  building  of  a  new  wall,,  fo  that  the  gate  St. 
Honore,  placed  where  the  Butchers  fhambles  and  Quinze  Vingts  market 
now  are,  was  removed  in  163 1,  to  its  prefentfituation;  and  from  this 
gate  to  that  of  St.  Dennis  the  new  ramparts,    afterwards  demeliihed:. 

B  2  W 
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:i     '    -n    t>y  (r)  Louis  XIV.  formed  a  circus  of  which  the  Bulwark  is  a  part. 

This  acquifition  of  ground  was  foon  covered  with  buildings,  the  ftreets 

de  Clcri,  du  Mail,   St.   Auguftine,  St.   Anne,    new  St.  Euftatius  and 

j;ajfoi.Mou"  Petit  Champs,  with  other  adjacent  ones.     There  were  *  wind-mills 

wind-mill)   on  St.  Roche's  hill  in  1670. 

'  tains  the  lc~  Of  the  Improvement  and  Enlargement  of  the  City  of  Paris. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  fome  idea  of  Paris  at  different  asra's, 
and  (hall  now  take  an  irregular  furvey  of  this  metropolis,  in  its  prefent 
itate.  I  make  ufe  of  the  word  irregular  to  explain  the  nature  of  my  de- 
iign  in  thefe  Ejjhys,  which  wanders  from  the  beaten  track  of  a  metho- 
dical, circurnftantlal,  general  defcription:  my  obferVations  will  be  cir- 
cumfcribed  to  fuch  places,  or  ftreets,  as  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  any 
lingular,  or  intcretting  fact,  or  circumstance,  that  may  give  an  in- 
iight  into  the  cuttoms  and  manners  of  the  French  nation  at  particular 
periods  of  time. 

RUE     St.    ANDRES    des     ARCS, 

So  called  /Qr  gTi   Andrew  of  the  Bow's,   Street.) 

fern  the  iel-  '  J  '  > 

ilers  of  Bows      I  N    the  reign  of  Charles  VI.   during  the  civil  wars,  one  Perrinet 
.and  Arrows.  ]e  cierc,  the  fon  of  a  city  alderman,  ftole  the  keys  of  Buci  gate  from 
under  his  father's  pillow,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy's troops. 

This  happened  in  the  night  of  28th  or  29th  of  May  1418.  They 
werenofooner  entered,  than  being  joined  by  the  refufe  of  the  people, 
they  plundered,  killed,  or  imprifoned  all  the  oppofers  of  the  duke's 
faction,  calling  them  Armagnaes.  On  the  12th  of  June  the  maffacre 
was  renewed  with  frefh  fury;  the  populace  forced  open  the  prifons; 
feized  the  perfons  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  together  with  two 
arch-bifhops,  fix  bifhops,  and  feveral  prefidents,  counfellors,  and 
matters  of  requetts,  either  had  their  brains  dafhed  out,  or  elfe  preci- 
pitated from  the  top  of  the  Concecrgerie,  or  the  great  Chatelet,  on  the 
fwords  and  bayonets  of  their  cruel  enemies.  The  avenues  to  the  palace 
flowed  with  blood;  and  the  bodies  of  the  high  Conjlable  Bernard,  d'Ar~ 
magnae  and  of  the  Chancellor  Henry  de  Marie  were  inhumanly  drag- 
ged through  the  ftreets,  and  then  thrown  upon  a  dunghill.  Perrinet 
le  Cierc  had  a  ftatue  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  butchers,  the  muti- 
lated remains  of  which  are  ftill  vifible,  and  ferve  as  a  buttrefs  to  the  cor- 
ner houfe  that  divides  St.  Andre  des  Arcs  and  old  Bouclerie  ttreet. 

In 

(>•)    Louis  thought,  the  Capital  of  a  great  monarch  and  of  a  powerful  people,  wanted  no  for- 
tifications! 
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•In  defiance  of  tradition,  and  the  opinion  of  the  generality  "of  writers,    l*~;     ^ 
Moreau  de  Man  tour  imagines  this   buttrefs,  with  a  man's  head  tohaveHift.    de  L' 
been  merely  the  whim  of  fome  workman,  and  that  there  never  was   a  Academic 
ftatue  of  Perrinet.     He  feems  fo  thoroughly  convinced  -of  this,  that^  3,  cnp* 
he  entirely  neglects  giving  any  proof  or  reafon  for  his  incredulity.    Nor 
is   Germain    Brice  very  accurate  in  his  relation  of  this  fa<ft,    he  fays 
*'  that  fragments  of  this  jlalue  were  found  in  the  vault  of  a  houfe  in   the 
neighbourhood,  fome  years  ago".     The   molt  probable  conjecture  feems 
to  be,  that    when  Charles  VII.  became   mafter  of  Paris-,    this  ftatue 
was  mutilated  and   fet  up  as   a  buttrefs,  byway  ofderiiion:  one  may 
plainly  perceive  it  to  be  of  a  different  conilruction  from  other  buttreffes, 
in  length  and  thicknefs. 

'St.  A  N  T  O  I  N  E  (or  St.  Anthony's)  STREET, 
THE  ground  enclofed  for  that  tournament  where  Henry  II.  was 
wounded,  reached  from  the  palace  des  Tournelles  to  the  BaftilJe.  Af- 
ter his  death  Catherine  de  Media's  would  live  no  longer  in  a  palace, 
that  to  her  appeared  fo  inaufpicious;  fbe  even  prevailed  on  Charles  IX* 
to  let  it  drop,  but  it  was  not  entirely  demolifhed  till  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  who  founded  La  Place  Royale,  or  the  Royal  Square,  upon  its  ru- 
ins. The  palace  des  'Tournelles  was  originally  a  private  gentleman's 
houfe,  and  in  1390,  belonged  to  Chancellor  d'  Orgemont.  Leon  de 
Lufignan,  king  of  Armenia,  lived  and  died  therein  1393.  It  became 
-the  reiidence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France  during  the 
minority  of  Henry  VI.  (of  Lancafter).  That  nobleman  enlarged  and 
embellifhed  it  fo  confiderably  that  Charles  VII.  and  his  fucceflbrs  pre- 
ferred its  fituation  to  that  of  the  Hotel  St.  Paul,  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
The  park  and  gardens  were  fo  extenfive  that  they  reached  from  the 
if  reet  des  Egouts  to  St.  Anthony's  gate,  taking  in  the  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  the  following  ftreets;  des  Tournelles,  Jean  Beaufire,  des  Mi- 
nimes,  du  Foin,  St.  Gilles,  St.  Pierre,  des  douze  portes,  and  from 
the  end  of  St.  Louis's  ftreet  to  St.  Anaftafe's. 

The  entrance  into  des  Tournelles  ftreet.  then  the  outfkirts  of  the 
park,  oppofite  to  the  Baftille,  was  the  fpot  where  Quelus,  Maugiron,  and 
Livarot  fought  a  duel  at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April  1 578, 
with  their  antagonifts  d '  Entr 'agues,  Riberac,  and  Schomberg.  Both 
Maugiron  and  Schomberg,  neither  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
were  killed  on  the  fpot.  Riberac  died  the  next  day.  Livarot  received 
a  wound  in  the  head  which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  fix  weeks.  D'En- 
tragues   was  only  flightly  wounded;    but  Quelus  languished  above  a 

month 
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'    '     month  under  the  torture  of  nineteen  wounds;  and   at  laft  died  in  the 
*  Memories  arms  of  the   "*  king  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  a  chamber  of  the  Hotel 
fur  les  Duels  je  ~Q0[{f1}  now  confecrated  ground,  being  the  choir  of  the  church  of 
the  Vifitation  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin. 

"  Quelus  (according  to  Brantome')  complained  loudly  that  d'Entra- 
gues  had  armed  himfelf  with  a  dagger  as  well  as  a  fwordj  and  that  con- 
iequently,  in  endeavouring  to  parry  the  thurfts  of  the  fword,  his  hand 
was  flabbed  to  peices  by  the  dagger.  That  at  the  beginning  of  the 
encounter,  Quelus  obferving  this  advantage,  called  out,  "  Sir,  why 
do  you  ufe  a  dagger;  you  fee  I  have  none"?  D'Entragues  replied, 
"  then,  you  have  acted  very  foolithly  in  forgetting  to  bring  one:  our 
bufinefs  is  to  fight,  not  to  cavil  about  weapons  ".  The  world  has  been 
divided  in  opinion  whether  D'Entragues  proceeded  according  to  the 
laws  of  honour,  or  whether  he  was  not  guilty  of  treachery,  in  taking 
this  advantage  ?  he  denied  that  any  converfation  had  palTed  on  the  choice 
or  number  of  weapons,  yet  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  correfpondent  to 
the  courteous  rules  of  chivalry,  he -ought  to  have  thrown  away  his  dag- 
ger. "  The  point  remains  frail  undetermined  " — In  the  prefent  age, 
the  bafenefs  of  D'  Entragues  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  indeed 
ought  not  in  any  age. 

When  the  news  reached  Paris  of  the  Guifees  being  murthered  at 
Blois,  (December  27,  1588,)  by  command  of  Henry  III.  the  popu- 
lace were  fo  much  enraged  by  the  feditious  difcourfes  of  the  monks, 
that  they  ran  to  St.  Pauls,  and  deflroyed  thofe  monuments  erected  by 
the  king  to  the  memory  of  Quelus,  Maugiron,  and  St.  Megrin;  fay- 
ing "  It  was  a  great  impropriety  that  men  who  were  wicked  enough  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  divine  laws,  ihould,  becaufe  they  were  the  minions 
of  a  tyrant,  have  fumptuous  tombs  erected  in  the  church !  " 

Thefe  monuments  were  of  black  marble,  adorned  with  fr.at.ues,  which 
were  a  lively  reprefentation  of  the  three  favourites,  and  crouded  with 
epitaphs.  Some  of  thefe  I  have  copied  from  a  printed  account 
in   1587. 

J  A  C  O  B  I     de     LEVI, 

Clarifs.  families  &  fumma  virtutis  adoL. 
E  P  I  TA. 

Quid  marmor,  aras  &  artes  fufpicis  ?  Dignus  fuit  hoc  honore- 
Quaefleus,  ingenio  praeftans,  moribus  facilis,  afpectus 
Gratus:  cui  artes  erant,  virtutem  colere  Deo,  Patriae, 

Et. 
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Et  Principi  fervire:  non  injuriam,  fed  mortem  patienter,  «— -A— 
Tulit:  grati  animi  eilhoc  monumentum. 

Obiit  4  Kal.  Junii  anno  1578,  seta.  24. 

PAULI     de    CAUSSADE,      Comu  Samegrinu 
E  P  I  TA. 

Nil  virtus,  nil  genus,    nil  opes,  nil  vires  poiTunt. 
Hie  omnibus,  &  favore  pollens  jacet;  viclus  fraude, 
(y)  Et  multorum  viribus :  incautum  vis  obruit,  quem 
Nee  publicus  inimicus  domuit,  nee  privatus  terruit. 
Abi  viator:  tace,  &  pro  mortuo  ora. 

Obiit  II.  Kal.  Auguf:  anno  1578.  fuse  24, 

FRANC.     MAUGERONIS, 

Clarifs.    generofs*  adoL 

E  P  I  TA. 

Maugeronis  in  hoc  funt  ofTa  repofita  fepulcro, 
Cui  virtus  annos  contigit  ante  fuos; 
Oe~to  namque  decern  natus,  non  pluribus  annis, 
Alter  erat  Codes,  Hannibal  alter  erat, 
Teilis  erittantas  juvenili  Iflbna  capta 
Virtuti,  teftis  perditus  huic  oculus. 

Obiit  anno  1578.  quinta  Kal.  Maii  seta.   iBi 

E  P  I  TA  P  H. 

The  Cyprian  Goddefs,  late  in  Heav'n  brought  foith 

A  fon  of  matchlefs  Beauty,  Wit,  and  Worth; 

Whofe  Eyes  were  arm'd  with  Lightning,  Flames,  and  Darts 

Which  Cupid  envied  as  they  piere'd  all  hearts. 

Enraged  and  jealous  of  his  Brother's  Eyes, 

Of  one  he  robs  him  *  -,  but  with  vaft  furprize, 

More  irrefiflible  the  other  found, 

For  deeper,  ftill,  it  Gods  and  Men  could  wound. 

With  Sighs  and  Tears  to  Venus  he  complains, 

Venus,  unmov'd,  but  laughs  at  all  his  pains. 

Vindictive  now,  in  hopes  of  quick  relief, 

He  fupplicating  tells  the  Fates  his  grief. 

The 

■(/)  St.  Maigrin  (fays  L' Etoile)  paffed  for  the  Favourite  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Guife.  Her 
brother  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  at  the  head  of  20,  or  30  men,  afTafunated  him  in  the  ftreet  St, 
Honore,  at  11  at  night:  July  the  21,   1578. 

*     He  loll  an  eye  by  a  wound  at  the  Siege  of  Maine,  at  16  years  old. 
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.f*^  The  Fates,  who  like  the  reft  the  youth  admire, 

Snatch  him  with  joy  from  Life  at  Love's  defire. 
Thus  MAUGIRON  lies  here,  deprived  of  breath, 
Vanquifli'd  at  once  by  Cupid,  and  by  Death. 
"  If  the  reader  is  furprized  to  meet  with  Venus,  Cupid,  and  the  Fates 
in  a  chriftian  fanctuary,  he  will  not  be  lefs  fo  to  hear  that  thefe  duelifts 
were  honoured  with  funeral   (/)  orations,  pronounced  with  great  pomp 
and  folemnity  by  Arnaud  de  Sorbin,  Bifhop   of  Nevers.     I  mall  con- 
clude this  article  with  an  anecdote  which  proves  the  rage  of  duelling  at 
that  time.     A  quarrel  between  Quelus   and  Buffi  was  fucceeded  by  a 
challenge ;  the  place  of  meeting  appointed,  and  their  own  fathers  cho- 
fen  for  feconds :    but  the  king  interpofed  and  reconciled    the  combat- 
ants, 
*socaiied  L'ARBRE     SEC*    STREET. 

bfawitheld      I  N   1 505,  a  kind  of  tumult  arofe  in  this  ftreet  occafioned  by  a  prieft's 
tree.  refuiing  burial  to  a  tradefwoman,  becaufe  her  relatjbr 

Lauriere'       her  will,  either  to  the    bifhop  or  himfelf.-~: 

glofs.  Fwns. they  had  aright  to  demand  a  fight  of  all  wills,  and  :is 

^cuttur  Tef-privilege  fo  far  as  to  prohibit  the  rite  of  fepulchre   to  all  per;  ivho 

tament..       died  ab  intefiat-,  or  who  had  not  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  the  church. 
Fievret         In  the  latter  cafe,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  were  obliged  to  apply 
Traite  de  *' t0  the  epifcopal  court,  which  nominated  a  prieft,   or  other  ecclefiafrical 
87iU.St!'i.  perfon,    to    fupply  the   omiffion,  and  to  give   a  legacy  in  his,  or  her 
Arrets  du     name.     When  the  Peflilence  raged  at  Paris  in  1533,  fo  violently  that 
1  Mars  1 40 .1.  there  was  little  time  to  think  of  making  wills,  an  infinite  number  of 
l9oQIarS       perfons  lay  many  days  uninterred,  which  confequently  encreafed  the  in- 
fection.    N.  Des  Urfins,  Vicar  General  in  the  bifhop's  ab  fence,  will- 
ing to  relax  fomewhat  of  the  accuftomed  feverity,  at  length  permitted 
the  dead  to  be  buried  j  but  not  without  a  claufe,  "  that   this  inflance 
of  favour  mould  not   be  deemed   a  precedent".     Some  priefts  would 
not  allow  the  Probationers  to  take  the  Vow,  till  they  had  paid  thefe  fe- 
pulchral  demands*  alledging  that  fince  they  would  become  dead  to  the 
world  by  their  religious  profeflion,  it  was  but  juft  they  fhould  acquit 
themfelves  of  their  lafh  obligations  to  it. 

The  printed  Journals  for  the  year  1440,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI. 
and  VII.  have  the  following  paragraph.  "  That  no  perfon,  either  rich 
or  poor,  was- interred  in  the  church-yard  of  the  Innocents,  for  the  fpace 
of  four  months,  neither  was  mafs  faid  for  any  one,  becaufe  my  Lord 
Bifhop  of  Paris,  Denis  des  Moulins,  exacted  too  exorbitant  a  price  ". 

Excommu- 

{t)    Printed  by  C.handieres,  at  the  fign  of  the  Savage,,  in  St.  Jaques's  Street, 
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Excommunications  were   thundered  from  the  pulpit  and  fixed  on  the     r~^~^!t, 
doors  of  the  parifh  churches  againfl  the  dead  perfons  whofe  family  bu- 
ried them  in   the  fields  for  want  of  ability  or  inclination  to  pay  the 
enormous  fums  demanded  by  the  church,  For  indulgences  to  putrify  in  ibidem,   &&- 
Holy  Ground!     At  length  the  Parliament  by  an  edict  publifhed  the  1 3th  n«e  *4*?; 
of  June,   1552,  repreffed  this  fcandal  to  religion:  fome  of  the   bifhops 
maintained  this  to  be  an  attack  on  the  fupremacy  of  the  Church;  but 
their  ordonnances  were  difregarded,  and  all  offenders  againft  the  edict 
profecuted  fo  vigoroufly,     that   by  degrees   thefe  impofitions    ceafed, 
or  at  leafl  were  exercifed  with  lefs  indecency. 

The       ARSENAL. 

BEHIND  the  monaftery  of  the  Celefins  was  an  arfenal  apper- 
taining to  the  Town-HoufJb,  ftiled  the  Magazine  of  the  City  Artillery. 
Francis  the  Ift.  having  a  mind  to  found  fome  cannon,  afked  the  pro- 
voft  to  lend  it  him;  who  complied  with  a  very  ill  grace,  forefee.ing, 
what  really  happened,  its  converfion  into  a  royal  palace.  It  was  con- 
fumed  by  fire  in  1562.  The  new  model  of  Charles  IX.  received  con- 
fiderable  augmentations  from  Henry  III.  and  IV. 

The  author  of*  Mifcellaneous  RefecJions  on  Hi/lory  and  Literature,  men- 
tions having  feen  articles  of  agreement,  drawn  (by  order  of  Louis  XIII.)  *  M.  D^ 
with  Villedoj    one  dated  January   29,   1636,    the  other   October  3,  ^Iemb"t»- 
1637,  for  cutting  a  canal  round  the  city  of  Paris,  from  the  baftion  of    "  Z'    '"  9" 
the  Arfenal  to  the  gate   de  la  Conference.     He  adds,  that  after  great 
expence  beftowed,  the  work  was  interrupted   by   M.   Bullion,  fuper- 
intendant  of  the   finances,   "  who  oppofed  the  fcheme  becaufe  it  had 
been  favoured  by  father  Jofeph  Le  Clerc,  that  capuchin  fo  famous  under 
Richelieu's  adminiftration .   •      It  appears  extraordinary  that  a  fuperin- 
tendant  of  finances  who  had  a  picque  to  a  capuchin  friar,  mould  have 
influence  enough  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  a  fcheme,  which  had  already 
coir,  a  vaft  fum  of  money,  and  was  regarded  as  the  only  method  to 
prevent  the  inundations  of  the  Seine ! 

f    AUBRIle  BOUCHER     STREET.     +  FreB1  a,. 

A  criminal  leading  to  execution  in  1309,  was   fct  at  liberty  in  this  ^l1  Le  Ec'u.' 
ilreet  by  the  cardinal  of  St.  Eufebius.     Cardinals  have  claimed  a pri- zen  of  Paris. 
vilege  for  ages  pafts  (fimilar  to  that  of  the  veftal  virgins  at  Rome)  of 
pardoning  a  malefadtor,  if  the  meeting  is  accidental,  for  v/hich  they  R0cllCttSi 
pledge  their  facredword! 

C  The 
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^^  The     AUGUSTINS     Q^U  A  Y, 

WAS  a  piece  of  marihy  ground  planted  with  willows,  generally 
overflowed  in  winter,  but  in  fummer  not  an  unpleafant  walk.  Philip 
■the  Fair,  in  a  letter  to  the  provoft,  June  9,  13 12,  gives  orders  to  pave 
this  walk  with  flag  ftones;  and  it  appears  by  a  fecond  letter,  May  23, 
of  the   enfuing  year,  that  he  reprimands  him  for  neglecting  his  orders. 

At  the  end  of  Gille-cceur  ftreet,  juft  where  it  forms  an  angle  with 
that  of  Hurepoix,  Francis  I.  eredted  a  fmall  palace  which  had 
a  communication  with  the  houfe  of  the  dutchefs  d'  Ejlampes  in  the 
ftreet  L'  Hirondelle.  The  feledtion  of  fubjedts  in  the  pictures,  tapeftry, 
and  paintings,  in  Frefco,  which  decorated  the  apartments  of  the  king 
*  The  field  and  the  dutchefs;  with  that  profufion  of  falamanders  *  encircled  with 
of  his  ccat  emblematical  infcriptions,  equally  expreflive  of  wit  and  tendernefs, 
clearly  demonftrate  to  what  deity,  and  to  what  pleafures  they  were  de- 
dicated! "  Of  all  that  variety  of  devices,  fays  Sauval,  which  have  a 
long  time  been  defaced,  I  can  remember  only  one.  A  flaming  heart, 
between  an  Alpha  and  an  Omega;  as  the  emblem  of  an  eternal  pafflon.  " 
The  cabinet  where  the  dutchefs  d'  Eltampes  ufed  to  bathe,  ferves, 
now,  for  a  ftable  to  an  inn,  ftill  retaining  the  name  of  The  Salamander. 
A  haberdalher  has  his  dinner  cooked  in  the  prefence  chamber  of 
Francis  I.  And,  when  I  examined  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  the 'wife 
of  a  bookfeller  was  in  bed  in  his  favourite  faloon  of  delights.  An  ano- 
nymous author  relates  that  on  twelfth-day  1521,  this  monarch  was 
diverting  himfelf  with  a  party  of  his  courtiers  in  "battering  a  caftle 
with  fnow-balls.  The  count  de  St.  Pol  repelled  thefe  beiiegers  with 
the  fame  fhot;  when,  unfortunately,  the  king  received  a  dangerous 
wound  from  a  rocket  that  Montgomery  inadvertently  threw  from  a 
window.  Hereditarv  vicds  in  a  family  are  not  furprizing,  but  that  a 
father  -j-  and  fon,  both  lpyal  fubjedts,  men  of  probity  and  honour, 
ihould  be  deftined  by  a  horrid  kind  of  fatality,  the  one  to  wound,  the 
other  to  kill  his  fovereign,  is  fomething  Angularly  amazing!  Etienne 
Pafquier  relates  this  accident  in  his  letters,  and  fays  it  happened  at 
Blois. 

The  Hotel  d'  Hercule,  fo  called  from  the  labours  of  Hercules  painted 

on  the  walls,  flood  at  that  end  of  the  quay,   next  the  Great  Augujlins. 

It  was    a  prefent  from   Louis  XIII.  to   chancellor  Du  Prat;    whofe 

•   trandfon  Anthony,  lord  of  Najitouillet  and  provoft  of  Paris,    ufed  to 

boaft 

t  They  were  both  captains  in  the  Scots  Guards.  Henry  II.  fon  of  Francis  I.  was  killed  at 
a  tournament,  by  the  fplinter  of  a  ]ancc  of  the  younger  earl  of  Montgomery's,  which  pierced 
his  eve. 
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boaft  that  he  had  the  moft  powerful  enemies  of  any  man  in  Europe!     '      '*     ' 
At  London,   faid  he,   I  fpoke  very  freely  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  no  day 
pafTes  without  my  abufing  the  *  duke  of  Anjou's,  and  the  -f  king  of  *  Henry  in. 
Navarre's  miftreffes;  and  I  have  had  the/pleafure  of  breaking  my  word1"  HenryIV- 
with  the  duke  of  Guife  about  an  eftate  he  wanted  !     One  day,    the 
duke  of  Anjouj    the  king  of.  Navarre,  and  the  duke  of  Guife,  fent 
him  word  they  intended  to  fup  with  him.     All  the  pretences  Nantouil- 
let  could  make  to  be  excufed  from  this  honour  were  to  no  purpofe,  his 
guefts  had  determined  to  go.     When  fupper  was  over,  their  attendants 
pillaged  the  .  apartments,  of  all  the  plate  and  china,  throwing  the  fur- 
niture into  the  flreet.     Ci  The  next  morning  (fays  1'  Etoile)  the  firft 
"  prefident  waited  on  the  king,    (Charles  IX.)  and   told  him  the  city 
"  was  in  an  uproar  about  a  ftrange  robbery,  committed  the  preced- 
'*  ing  night,  at  the  Hotel  d'  Hercule;  and  that  they  did  not  fcruple  to 
"  aifert  his  majefty,.  having  a  mind  to  carry  on  the  j eft,  was    there  in 
":  perfon.     To  which  the  king  anfwering  that  thofe  who  faid  fo  lied!  Annals  of  the 
".  the  firft  prefident  replied,  Sire,   I  will  then  immediately  inform  them.year  lS*3t- 
"  fo!     No,  no,     continued  the  king,  you  need  not  give  your  felf  that. 
"  trouble;    only  telL:Nantouillet,.   that  if  he  applies  for  redrefs,  he: 
"  will  find  his  antagonifts  much  too  ftrong  for  him.  " 

Some  time  after  this, '  Mademoifelle  de  Rieux,  the  favourite  miftrefs 
of  the.  duke  of  Anjou,  fair  as  the  Graces,  but  haughty  and  high  fpirited 
as  the  Bretons,  was  taking  the  air  on  ^   horfeback,  upon  the  Quay  de X  The  maids 
l'Ecole,  when  fhe  fpied   Nan touillet  walking  in  proceflion,  attended  °^°n°"s' in 
by  the  city  guard,  it   being  a  holiday.      In  an  inftant,    fhe  rode  over  had  no  equi- 
him,  full  gallop,   and  trampled  him  under  her  horfe's  feet.    It  was  this  PaSes- 
lady,   fays  Brantome,    who  undauntedly  killed  Antinotti,  a  Florentine, 
whom  fhe  had  married  for.  love,  and  furprized  in  the  arms  of  another, 
woman. 

PET  ITS  (or  the  Little)  AUGUST  IN  STREET.. 

THE  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  adjoining  to,  though  on  . 
the  outfide  of  the  walls  of  Paris,  had  very  uiuch  the  appearance  of  a  ci- 
tadel. It  was  flanked  with  towers,  and  encompafied  with  foffes;  a 
large  canal  from  78  to  84  feet  broad,  called  the  Little  Seine,  branched  : 
off  from  the  Great  River  purfuingits  courfe  through.  Little  Auguftin 
ftreet,  till  it  emptied  itfelf  into  the  («.)  foffes  of  the  Abbey  St. -Ger- 
main...   Two  meadows  interfered  by  this   canal  were  called  Great  and'. 

C  2.  Little- 

(a).   Thefe  foffes  were  filled  up  in  1640,  and  one  fide  of  the  ftreets,  St.  Benoit,  St.  Marguerite 
and  du.  Colombiere  built  upon  them:  the  other  fide  of  the  latter  ltreet  had  been  eredted  at  the..: 
fame  time  with  Des  Marais  ftreet,  about  the  year  1543. 
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"«" — ' — '    Little  Clerks  meadow,     from  the  fcholars,  then  ftiled  clerks,    being 

permitted  to  walk  there  onfeftival  days.     The  little  meadow  was  neareft 

the  city. 

Mem.  pour       When  Henry  IV.  beneged  Paris,   T$%g,    part  of  his  army  lay  en- 

fervira  L'     camped  in  Great  Clerks  meadow.   "  On  Wednefday  the  ift  of  Novem- 

™oire1an8'  ber,  under  covert  of  a  fog  that  rofe  almoft  -miraculoufly,  the  king  after 

ordering  prayers  to  be  offered  up,  marched  his  troops  and  furprized  the 

Fauxbourgs,  St.  Jaques,  (x)  and  St.  Germain.     At  feven  in  the  morn- 

*  Now  the    ing,  he  lay  down  on  a  trufs  of  clean  ftraw  in  the  hall  du  petit  Bourbon,  * 

valley  de      jn  tne  pauxbourg    St.  "J agues,  and  flept  about  three  hours. 

The  fame  day,  having  a  mind  to  take  a  view  of  Paris  undifcovered, 
he  went  to  the  top  of  the  clock  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  with  only  a 
monk  for  his  conductor.  Pie  afterwards  told  the  marfhal  de  Biron,  that 
he  was  not  without  apprehenfions  when  he  faw  himfelf  alone  with  a 
t' Heftabbed  monk  and  remembered  the  knife  of  Brother  -j-  Clement.  The  king  quit- 
Henry  ill,  ted  the  Fauxbourg  on  Friday  the  3d  of  November,  being  difappointed 
of  the  artillery  necefTary  for  attacking  the  city.  He  drew  up  his  men 
in  the  field  who  refted  on  their  arms  from  feven  to  eleven,  in  hopes 
the  duke  of  Mayenne  would  make  a  fally,  but  that  general  did  not 
think  it  expedient. 

There  were  no  houfes  in  Great  Clerks  meadow,  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  the  ftreets  Petits  Auguftins,  Jacob,  Univerfity, 
Verneuil,  Bourbon,  and  St.  Pere  were  unfinifhed  till  the  commence- 
ment of  that  of  Louis  XIV. 

Queen  Margaret,  firft  wife  to  Henry  IV.  formed  an  eftablifhment 
for  an  order  of  Barefooted  Auguftins.  She  fettled  on  them  a  houfe, 
fix  acres  of  land,  and  fix  thoufand  livres  perpetual  rent,  on  condition 
they  fhould  fing  fome  fpiritual  hymns  in.praife  of  God,  to  certain  airs 
compofed  by  her  order.  It  evidently  appears  that  thefe  fathers  muffc  have 
had  an  antipathy  to  raiijick,  as  they  obftinately  perfified  in  refufing  to  fing 
ffalms,  though  they  were  to  have  been  fo  well  paid  for  it.  The  queen 
difmiffed  them,  and  appointed  the  jhod  Auguftins  to  fucceed  them, 
who  are,  fince,  wonderfully  encreafed,  and  have  given  their  name  to 
the  fireet  they  dwell  in. 

St.  AVO  YE     STREET. 
T  PI  E  Hotel  de  Mefmes  formerly  belonged  to  Anne  de  Montmo- 
renci,  conftable  of  France;    and  he  expired  in  it  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  Chriftian  Hero,  on  the  12th  of  November  1567,  two  days  after 

the 

(.r)  Some  fortified  entrenchment.)  furrounded  thefe  Fauxbourgs  at  that  time,  but  not  near  fo 
extenfive  as  the  prefent. 
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the  battle  of  St.  Denis,    of  the  wounds  lie  received  there.     This  'ye-     ' 

nerable  old  warrior  at  the  age  of  feventy  four,  the  blood  ftreaming  from 

his  wounds,  and  the  point  of  his  fword  broke,  made  fo  Strong  an  effort 

with  the  hilt,  againft  Robert  Stuart,  who  called  to  him  to  Surrender, 

that  he  beat  out  two  of  his  teeth,  and  difmounted  him.     At  that  very  Memoir^ "de 

inftant  one  of  Stuart's  foldiers  fired  a  piStol   and  lodged  three  balls   inL.  6. 

his  reins. 

Montmorenci  had  Served  under  five  monarchs;  been  engaged  in  near  Brantome, 
two  hundred  fkirmifhes,  and  eight  pitched  battles ;  and  employed  in 
negotiating  ten  treaties  of  peace.  I  cannot  omit  an  obfervation,  that  in 
thofe  unhappy  times  of  the  civil  wars,  the  princes,  and  moft  coniider- 
able  commanders,  as  well  catholicks  as  protectants,  had  Something 
fatally  lingular  in  the  manner  of  their  deaths.  Henry  II.  was  killed 
by  the  fplinter  of  a  lance  in  his  eye;  Charles  IX.  vomited  blood;  the 
third  and  fourth  Henry's  were  aSTaSfinated ;  Anthony  de  Bourbon, 
king  of  Navarre,  being  wounded  at  the  fiege  of  Rouen,  the  furgeons 
might  have  compleated  his  cure,  had  not  his  ungovernable  paffion  for 
Mademoifelle  de  Rouet  interpofed;  Francis,  count  d '  Enghien  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a  trunk  upon  his  head,  as  he  was  recreating  him- 
ielf  with  his  friends,  in  the  caStle  of  La  Roche  Guyon ;  Henry  of  Bour- 
bon, marquis  de  Beaupreau  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  in  a  hunting  party  j 
Louis  I.  prince  of  Conde,  was  murthered  by  Montefquion  after  the 
battle  of  Jamac;  and  Henry  I.  prince  of  Conde,  poifoned  at  St.  John 
d'  Angeli;  the  marihal  de  St.  Andre  was  flain  in  cold  blood,  after  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  by  Bobigny;  and  Francis  of  Cleves,  was  accidental- 
ly killed  by  his  belt  friend  in  the  fame  engagement;  Francis  of  Guife 
by  the  aSfaSiination  of  John  Poltrot  de  Mere,  at  the  liege  of  Orleans.; 
Henry  duke  of  Guife,  and  the  cardinal  his  brother,  met  their  punish- 
ment and  death  at  Blois;  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  was  poifoned  at  Avig- 
non by  a  monk;  and  the  cardinal  of  Chatillon,  at  Hampton,  by  his 
valet  de  chambre;  admiral  Coligni  inhumanly  butchered  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Bartholomew;  and  admiral  Andre  of  Villars  Braneas,  firft 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and  then  poniarded  by  order  of  Cou- 
treras,  the  commiffary-general.  Of  five  brothers  of  the  family  of 
Joyeufe,  Anne,  and  Claude  were  dishonourably  flain  by  two  officers 
(Bordiaux  and  Defcentiers)  at  the  battle  of  Coutras.  George  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  of  an  apoplexy,  on  the  morning  that  mould  have 
preceded  his  nuptials.  Anthony  Scipio  was  drowned  in  the  river  Tarn, 
after  the  battle  of  Villimur.  And  Henry,  a  marfhal  and  peer  of 
France  died  a  capuchin. 

B  A  R- 
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jT^  *     BARBETTE       STREET. 

From  Ste- 
phen Barbet-      ISABELLA    of  Bavaria,  queen  of  Charles  VI..  purehafed  the 
of  Paris?  un-  Hotel  Barbette,  as  a  little  lodge  for  her  retirement,  during  the  terrible 
der  Philip      malady  that  prince  was  afflicted  with. 

the  Fair..  j,^  y\kDS  r[e  Choifi  relates,  from  an  ancient  manufcript,   "  that,  as 

u  this  monarch  was  fometimes  furious,  and  dealt  his  blows  in- 
*'  difcriminately  on  all  fides,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  in  the  night  he 
"  might  ftrike  the  queen.  To  prevent  fuch  an  accident,  they  con- 
"  ftantly  conveyed  to  his  bed  the  daughter  of  a  dealer  in  horfes,  who 
"  was  very  pretty,  and  very  well  rewarded  for  her  complaifance;  me 
**  was  univerfally  called  in  public  the  Little  £>uee?i.  The  king  had  a 
"  daughter  by  her  (Margaret  de  Valois)  whom  they  married  to  the 
"  Sieur  d' Harpedane,  and  gave  her  for  a  portion,  the  eflate  of 
"  Belleville,   inPoitou." 

I  have  read  in  an  old    chronicle,  that  in  order   to  prevail  with   his 
majefty  to  change  his  linen,  and  lye  between  the  fheets,  which  he  had 
not  done  for  near  five  months,    they  thought  of  the  expedient  of  pre - 
ienting  to  him  this  fair  damfel,  whofe  name  was  Odette  de  Champ  divers? 
A  more  natural  method  than  what  they  afterwards  had  recourie  to ;  of 
fending  into   his  chamber  ten   or  twelve  men  in  mafquerade  habits, 
with  their  faces  blacked;  who,  without  fpeaking  a   word,  undrefied 
and  put  him  into  bed,  fo  terrified  that  he  did  not  dare  make  any   refin- 
ance.    It  is  impoflible   to  read  the  life  of  Charles  VI.  without  being 
affected.     His  perfon    was  majeftic,   and  his  ftrength   and  addrefs  in 
every  kind  of   exercife  aftonifhing;  he  was  liberal,   affable,  and  hu- 
mane, to  excefs.     The  groans  of  his  people,  which  reached  his  ear  du- 
ring the  intervals  of  his  diffemper,  informed  him  of  the  tyrannical  ad- 
miniftration  of  his  uncles;   and,  from  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  brought 
on  more  fevere  and  frequent  attacks.     He  too  well  perceived  the. advan- 
tage they  had  taken  of  his  unhappy  fituation  to  levy  new  taxes  on  his 
fubjects;  whilft  his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  queen,  ap- 
propriated to  themfelves   the  revenues  of  the  crown,  diffipating  them 
in  fuperfluous   expences,  and  leaving  the  dauphin  in  abfolute  want  of 
neceifaries.     One  day,     on  examining  the  governefs  of  his  children, 
fhe  confefied,  "  that  they  often  had  not  any  thing  to  eat,   or  to  wear.,", 
Alas !  (faid  the  king  fighing)  I  am  not  better  treated  than  my  children ! 
take  this  cup,   (giving  her  the  gold  cup  he  drank  out  of)  and  fell  it. 
for  their  fupport.     Charles  womld  have   been  a  great  monarch,  had 

he 
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he  not  been  feized  with  a  fatal  malady  which  occafioned  all  the  mif-    r* 
fortunes  of  France  and  the  triumphs  of  England. 

DES        BAR  RE  S       STREET. 

LOUIS  de    BOURDON,   a  handfome,  well-fhaped  man,  Monitreiet, 
who  had  diftinguifhed  his  prowefs  on  various  occafions,  particularly  at p"  zu' 
the   battle   of  Agincourt,     was   riding    one  evening,  according  to  his 
ufual  cuftom,    to  vifit  Queen  Ifabella  at  the  Caflle  of  Vincennes.     He 
met  the  king  (Charles  VI.)   returning   from  thence;    when   careleflly 
faluting  his  majefty,  without  alighting,  or  flopping,  he  fpurred  his  horfe 
into  a  full  gallop.     The  king  knew  him,  and  commanded    Bangui  du 
Chatel  (the  provofl  of  Paris)  to  purfue,  and  carry  him  to  prifon.     He 
was  immediately  put  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  tied  in  a  fack  and 
thrown  into  the  Seine,  with  thefe  words  infcribed,    "  Let  the  jujiice  of    _, 
the  king  pafs  unexamined.  "     His  public  amour  with  the  queen  merited  reur. 
fuch  a  punifhment. 

The  next  day  her  majefty  was  conducted  to  Tours,  where  fhe  was 
clofely  confined.  An  anonymous  writer,  who  takes  fo  great  delight  in 
the  recording  extraordinary  facts  as  to  create  a  fufpicion  that  he  fome- 
times  deals  in  the  marvellous,  fays,  "  The  man  commiffioned  to 
feize  *  Louis  de  Bourdon's  papers,  having  opened  a  drawer  in  an  old 
cabinet,   there  came  out  near  a  dozen  afps,  or  venomous  ferpents;   and.  Thls!Joufe 

1  r  1   •  1  •  r  ■    1        1  1S  n 

the  next  day  this  man  was  found  in  the  agonies  of  death,  with  .the  afps  Hotel  de 
twined  round  his  neck,  lees,  and  arms."  Charne  in 

0  des  Barres 

St.     BARTHOLOMEW     STREET.        &^ 

■  P  R  E  C  E  D  E  N  T  L  Y  to  the  marriage  of  Robert,  the  fon  of 
Hugh  Capet,  and  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  his  coufin-german,  a  convo- 
cation of  bifhops  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  a  difpenfation  was 
unneceifary,  or  fuppoling  this  to  be  controverted,  that  they  had  a  right 
to  grant  one.  Two  years  after,  when  Gregory  the  Vth  fat  in  the  pa- 
pal chair,  he  held  a  council  at  Rome,  the  firfl  decree  of  which  attack- 
ed the  validity  of  the  marriage;  it  runs  thus,  "  Robert  King  of  France 
"  and  Bertha  his  relation,  having  entered  into  matrimony  in  oppoliti- 
"  on  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  be  it  ordained,  that  they  immediately 
"  feperate,  and  that  each  of  them  do  penance  for  feven  vears.  Like- 
"  wife,  that  Archambaut  of  Tours,  archbifhop,  who  be/towed  the 
"  nuptial  benediction,  together  with  the  bi(hops  arlifting  at  this  in - 
"  ceftuous  marriage,  be  interdicted  from  the  holy  cemm union,  till 
"  they  (hall  appear  at  Rome  and  make  atonement  to  the  Papal  See". 

The 
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""^  The  king  was  fond  of  his  wife,  who  was  with  child,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  the  moft  horrible   cruelty  to  ftamp  difhonour  on  her  and  the 
unborn  infant;  he  refufed  to  obey  the  order  and  was  excommunicated. 
Inftantly,  not  only  the  populace,  but  the  courtiers,  all  deferted  their 
fovereign..     Two  domefticks  alone  remained  faithful.      The  very  plate 
that  covered  his  table,   the  vafes  out  of  which  he  drank,  were  thought 
fo  defiled  that  no  one  would  venture  to  touch  them,  till  purified  by  fire. 
One  morning  as  Robert,    according  to  his  daily  practice,  was  addrefT- 
ing    his  prayers  to  heaven,  in  the  porch  of  St.  Bartholomew's   church, 
for  he  did  not  dare   approach  farther,  he  was  accofted   by  Abbon,  ab- 
DanlePs-Hif-k^  ^e  Fleuri,  followed  by  two  women  attendants  of  the  palace,   bear- 
tory  of         ing  a   large  gilt  falver  covered   with  a  napkin.     Abbon  informed  the 
France,        king  that  Bertha  was  delivered,  then  taking  of  the  napkin,  "  Behold, 
faid  he,  the  effects  of  your  difobedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  church, 
and  the  feal  of  her  Anathema  ftamped  on  this  fruit  of  forbidden  love! '; 
Robert  caft  his  eyes,    and    beheld   (fay  Pierre  Damien  and  Romauld) 
a  monfler  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  duck.     Is  it  poffible  to  believe 
Anonymous  that  by  a  moft  diabolical  combination  againft  their  prince,    they  mould 
Duchef        fubftitute  a  monfler  for  a  real  child,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  accelerate 
T.  4.  p.  85.  his  fubmiflion  to  the  Holy  See,  but  alfo  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  all  the  terrors  of  excommunication  ?     Or  rather  may  it  not  be  a 
more  natural   conjecture,  that  this  mifhapen  fubftance  might  owe  its 
origin  to  the  perturbation  of  a  woman  fo  circumftanced,  whofe  imagi- 
nation and  confcience  were  perpetually  diflurbed  by  the  pope's  menaces. 
Mezeray,      The    termination  of  this   affair  was,    that  after  repudiating  Bertha, 
the  king  married   Conftance  of  Provence,  whofe  temper,     haughty, 
cruel,  and  vindictive,  exercifed  his  patience  fo   often,  and   caufed   fo 
many  diforders  in  the   ftate,  that  it   did    not  appear  the  bleffing  of 
heaven  fanctified  this  fecond  marriage. 

The      BASTILLE. 

CHRISTIERN  of  Pifan  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
and  wrote  that  prince's  life,  mentions  his  "  building  the  Baftille,  St. 
Anthony,  which  was  enlarged  by  additional  works  in  future  reigns.  " 
Hugh  Aubriot,  provoft  of  Paris,  laid  the  firft  ftone,  April  22d,  1370. 
Le  Laboureur  fays,  the  fortifications  were  compleated  in  1382.  This 
caflle,  though  not  remarkable  for  its  flrength,  is  one  of  the  moft  tremen- 
dous edifices  in  Europe !  I  fhall  not  gratify  curiofity  with  one  fingle 
.anecdote  concerning  it, 

DES 
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DES     BERNARDINS      STREET.  <—*— » 

CARDINAL  d  e  R  E  T  Z,  and  the  malecontents  of  that  age, 
intending  to  ftir  up  a  frefh  tumult  in  the  city,  thought  of  a  fcheme  to 
deceive  the  Parilians  into  a  belief  that  the  court  intended  to  have  afTafli- 
nated  Joti;  a  man  in  great  efleem  with  the  populace,  a  commiffioner  of 
the  taxes,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Chatelet.     The  method  purfued 
was  this  :     "  They  hung  Joli's  coat  and  cloak  upon  a  block  in  a  par-  Memolres  && 
"  ticular  pofition ;  D' Eftainoille  fired  a  piftol,  by  repeated   tryals,  foJ°Ji'  ann- 
"  dextroufly,  as  to  lodge   the  bullet  in  a  fleeve  fluffed  with  hay,  ex-  '  49' 
**  adtly  upon  the  part    agreed  on  between  him  and  Joli.     The  time 
"  appointed  for  this  enterprize  was  half  an  hour  pafl  feven  in  the, 
"  morning,    when  he   was  to  pafs  through  Bernardines  ftreet:    the. 
**  farce  anfwered  the  expectation  of  the  aftors;  D'  Eftainoille  advanced 
"  towards  the  coach;  Joli  held  down  his  head  j  the  ball  pafTed  over  it, 
"  and  lodged  in    his  fleeve,     in  that  part  of  the  arm  correfpondent  to 
"  his  fituation  in  the  coach.     He  was  carried  to  a  furgeon's  oppofite  to 
'*  St.  Nicholas  du  Chardonnet;  where  being  undreffed  they  found  his 
"  left  arm  wounded,  jufl  were  the  ball  appeared  to  have  parTed :      This 
*S  wound  he  had  given  himfelf  the   preceding  night  with  a  flint  flone, 
"  in  fo  artful  a  manner  as  to  impofe  on    the  furgeon,  who  really  be- 
*.■*  lieved  it  a  gunfhot  wound,  and  put  on  dreflings  accordingly.     As  the 
f  plot  fucceeded  fo  well,  D'  Argenteuil  began  to  play  his  part,  by  fay- 
<(  ing  and  doing  all  he  could  to  infinuate  that  this  attempt  muft.  be  the 
"  work  of  the  court,  who  wanted  to  rid  themfelves  of  a  commiilioner, 
*c  more  fteady  and  warm  in  his  zeal  for  the  publick  good  than  the  reft 
"  of  his  brethren.  " 

What-  ideas  would  arife  in  the  mind  of  a  favage  from  reading  this 
recital  of  the  Sieur  Joli?  who  boafled,  with  an  air  of  fatisfadtion  and 
vanity,  that  he  fuborned  witneffes,  drew  inferences  from  falfe  proofs, 
and  purfued  the  beft  calculated  and  moft  infallible  meafures  of  convinc- 
ing the  world  that  the  queen  and  her  minifter  were  the  authors  of  this 
fhameful  adltion!  Undoubtedly  the  favage  would  conclude  that  in- 
famous machinations  like  thefe,  were  efteemed  honourable  in  France ; 
for  how  unnatural  would  it  be  for  a  man  to  write  his  own  life  on  pur- 
pofe  to  make  himfelf  appear  odious  and  contemptible ! 

*     BETIZY       STREET.  SS5-- 

I  N  the  fecond  houfe  on  the  left  hand  (now  a  poft-office)  as  you  an  advocate, 
turn  out  of  La  Monnoye  ftreet,  admiral  Coligni  was  murthered.     The 
maffacre  of  the  proteflants  fhould  have  commenced  an  hour  before  day— 

D  break.: 
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*  "  '  break  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572.  The  alarum  bell  of  the 
palace  was  to  be  the  fignal;  but  towards  midnight,  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  thinking  ihe  obferved  fome  traces  of  remorfe  and  irrefolution 
in  the  king's  countenance,  feared  a  change  of  fentiments,  and  haftened 
the  fatal  moment.  Immediately  the  duke  of  Guife  with  a  party  of 
guards,  knocked  loudly  at  the  admiral's  gate :  Labonne  opened  it  and 
met  his  death.  Charles  Dianowitz  (  a  Bohemian)  fays  tha  Le  Befme, 
Petrucci  of  Sienna,  Coffeins,  and  Sarlabous  ran  upftairs  and  found  the 
admiral  feated  in  an  eafy  chair,  for  the  firft  noife  had  awakened  him. 
"  Young  man,  faid  he  to  Le  Befme,  thefe  grey-hairs  demand  more 
reverence  from  thee!  But  do  what  thou  wilt;  thou  can'ft  only  rob  me 
of  a  very  few  days  longer  life!  "  He  was  then  extremely  ill,  and  (jy) 
wounded  in  both  arms;  the  anxieties  of  the  cabinet,  joined  to  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  camp  had  brought  on  a  premature  old  age  at  fifty  five. 
Le  Befme  and  Petrucci  after  repeated  ftabs,  threw  his  body  from  a 
window  into  the  court,  where  the  duke  of  Guife  wiped  the  blood  from 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  that  he  might  be  fure  he  was  not  mif- 
taken;  then  trampling  him  under  his  feet,  he  cried  out  exultingly  to 
his  attendants,  "  This  is  a  good  beginning ! — let  us  purfue  our  work.  " 
Pierre  Mathieu  affirms  he  had  feveral  times  heard  Henry  IV.  relate 
a  circumftance  that  happened  on  the  very  evening,  fome  hours  pre- 
ceding the  mail-acre.  He  was  playing  at  hazard  with  the  duke  of 
Guife,  when  fome  drops  of  blood  appeared  upon  the  table,  which  on 
rubbing  them  out,  re-appeared  a  fecond  time.  The  duke  was  fo 
ftruck   that  he  left  off  play. 

Le  Befme  was  rewarded  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  with  one  of  his 
baftards  in  marriage.  The  head  of  Coligni  was  cut  off  by  an  Italian 
and  prefented  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  had  it  embalmed  and  fent 

Mezerai.  t0  Rome<  The  pDpe  ordered  a  folemn  proceffion,  to  return  thanks  for 
the  happy  day  of  St.  Bartholomew:  a  proceeding  which  fo  exceedingly 
irritated  Breffaut  de  la  Rouvraye,  a  Huguenot  gentleman  of  Angevin, 
and  a  foldier,  that  he  fwore.to  make  an  example  of  all  the  monks  who 
fell  into  his  hands. 

tote*'  f* the      Charles  IX.  iffued  orders  into  all  the  provinces  for  exterminating 

France.  the  Huguenots.  And  whilft  the  majority  of  the  governors  were  feroci- 
ous, or  wicked  enough  to  obey,  the  vifcount  d' Orte,  who  command- 
ed at  Bayonne,  anfwered  him  thus  —  "  Sire,  I  have  communicated 
your  Majefty's  letter  to  the  garrifon,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city. 

(j>)  He  was  wounded  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  arm,  by  Maurevert,  as  he  was  walking 
from  the  Louvre  a  few  days  before.  This  man  had  concealed  himfelf  in  a  houfe  in  the  eloifter  St* 
Germain  d'  Auxerrois,  and  lhot  him  as  he  paft^ 
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I  find  brave  foldiers  and  good  citizens,  but  not  one  hangman  in  the    <^~^— -» 
place! 
fDES      BONS     ENFANS     STREET.      t So  ™*f 

'  from  a  col- 

THE  (z)  Opera  houfe,  and  all  the  apartments    of  the  royal  pa- lege  formerly 
lace,  on  the  fide  next  St.  Honore,  were  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ho-exuhng:: 
tel  belonging  to  the  counts  d'  Armagnac.     It  was  here  the    duke  of  iv 
Burgundy's  troops  made  their    firft  approach,  when  the  treafon  of  *  Andrews' 
Perinet  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  Paris,   141 8.     The  conftable,  Ber-  ftreet. 
nard  d'  Armagnac  efcaped  in  difguife  to  a  mafon's  houfe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood;   this  wretch  betrayed  him  to  his   enemies,  who  confined 
him  in  the  Conciergerie.     The  populace  afterwards  forced  open  the 
doors,  murthered  and   caft  him  on    a    dunghill,   after   dragging    him 
ignominioufly  through  the   ftreets.     Such  was  the    fate  of  one  of  the 
defcendants  of  Clovis,  of  the  Charibert  branch;  brother  to  Dagobert. 

That  of  James  d'  Armagnac  his  grandfon  was  ftill  more  unfortunate.  Vaiflet'sHiir. 
He  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Louis  the   XI.  who.   by  an  unexampled  °fLan£ue~" 
refinement  in  cruelty,   caufed  his  children  (the  eldeft  but  twelve  years 
old)   to  be  placed  under  the  fcafFold,    dreiTed  in   white,  bareheaded, 
claiping  their  little  hands  together,  that  they  might  be  fprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  their  father!  Boufile,  who  was  entrufted  with  the  education 
of  the  eldeft  fon,  ftarved  him  to  death  in  Perpignan  caftle,  in  order  to- 
fertire  the  money  lodged  in  his  hands,  which  he  was  afterwards  obliged  Gen.  Hid.  oF- 
to  refund  to  the  government.     Louis  de  Nimours  the  youngeft,  and  laft  France- 
of  this  illuftrious  houfe,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cerignolles  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII. 

Des  Boucheries  for  Butchers)  Street, 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain. 
THAT  range  of  buildings  adjoining  to  the  Little  Market,  was 
founded  on  part  of  a  warren  belonging  to  the  abbey.  Philip  the  Good, 
king  of  Navarre,  and  his  fon  Charles  the  Bad,  had  their  palace  where  the 
booths  and  mops  of  the  Fair  are  now  erefted.  It  was  built  by  Louis 
of  France  (father  of  Philip  the  Good,  and  fon  of  Philip  the  Bold)  in  the 
midft  of  a  vineyard  he  had  purchafed  of  Raoul  de  Prefles,  father  to 
that  Raoul,  celebrated  for  his  writings  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  and 
who,  according  to  the  aobe  Mafiieu,  had  the  compound  title  of  Poet- 
Confejfpr  to  the  king. 

DV  -Petit^ 

(2)  Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  in  the  original,  theOpera  Houfe  has  been  burnt  down  j  . 
the  fame  accident  has  happened  at  the  fair  of  St,  Germains, 
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"*  Petit  for  little)  Bourbon  Street,  (near  $t.  Sulpicius.) 
■At  the  corner-houfe  of  this  and  de  Tournon  ftreet,  lived  the  frantic 
dutchefs  of  Monpenfier,  filler  to  the  Guife's,  who  were  killed  at  Blois. 
If  fome  hiftorians  are  to  be  credited  fhe  proftituted  herfelf  to  Bourgoing, 
(the  prior  of  the  Jacobins)  and  concerted  with  that  monfter  the  means 
of  getting  accefs  to  Henry  III,  and  the  plan  of  his  afTaffination  by  James 
Clement.  Certain  it  is  that  the  mother  of  this  regicide  was  fome 
days  at  the  dutchefs's  houfe,  when  (he  came  to   Paris,  from  Sorbonne, 

!ri  L°f  ?a"a  v^aSe  near  Sens,  to  demand  the  promifed  reward  for  that  execrable 
J"  deed.  Here  the  preachers  encouraged  the  mob  to  repair,  and  offer  due 
honours  to  "  The  blejfed  mother  of  a  holy  martyr,  "  a  title  they  be- 
-  flowed  on  her  from  the  pulpit.  After  receiving  no  inconfiderable  fum 
of  money  this  woman  returned  to  her  habitation,  efcorted  by  an  fa- 
vourable retinue  of  a.  hundred  and  forty  monks,  who  accompanied  her 
a  league  from  Paris. 

"  When  Bourgoing  was  interrogated  by  the  judges  (fays  Cayet) 
"  he  anfwered  in  a  ludicrous  manner  .  They  fentenced  him  to  be 
"  drawn  in  pieces  between  four  horfes.     When    led  to  execution  in 

Chronol.No-  "  the  market-place  de  Tours  he  told  the  people  they  would  lofe  one  of 

ventre.  t<  tne}r  fweetefl  preachers.  He  then  entreated  the  Almighty  to  have 
fl  mercy  on  his  foul,  and  pardon  his  great  fins.  Le  Greffier  then  faid 
"  to  him,  as  prior  of  the  convent,  James  Clement,  the  murtherer  of 
"  our  king,  was  immediately  under  your  tuition,  nor  could  he  abfent 
"  himfelf  without  your  permifTion.  You  have,  fince  the  perpetration 
*'  of  his  horrid  parricide,  dared  to  afTert  that  he  is  a  faint  in  Paradife. 
"  All  who  have  been  prefent  at  your  fermons,  have  heard  you  praife 
*«  and  applaud  the  deed  for  which  you  are  accufed  and  convicted — thefe 
"  are  facts  you'  cannot  deny.  Yet,  obftinately  determined  not  to  con- 
**  fefs  the  fecret  machinations  of  your  guilt,  nor  difcoveryour  accom- 
•*  plices,  what  hope  can  you  have  in  appearing  before  God  that  he  will 
**  pardon  your  fins  ?  your  falvation  is  very  doubtful  indeed ! — Bourgoing 
"  replied,  in  an  angry  tone,  We  have  done  all  the  good  we.  were  able, 
*'  but  not  Jo  much  as  we  were  willing  to  do.  He  fpoke  no  more,  the 
"  handkerchief  was  pulled  over  his   face,  he  was  torn  in  pieces,  and 

Bantam*    ,«  afterwards  burnt. 

V  jes  des 

Hommes  ii-    p£TIT  ( or  little)    Bourbon  Street,    near  the   Louvre. 

J  nitres.  T.  I.  I  '  ' 

p.  229.  A  S  you  approach  the  Louvre  from  the  quay,  jufl  at  the  entrance 

into    Bourbon  ftreet,  ftood  an  old  houfe  called  the   kings-wardrobe, 
lately   taken   down,  which  formerly  appertained  to  the  conflable  de 

Bourbon, 
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Bourbon.  On  his  being  condemned  for  treafon  in  1523,  the  court  r  ~'- ' ~* 
before  his  houfe  was  fowed  with  fait,  his  armour  broken,  and  the 
doors  and  windows  fmeared  by  the  hangman,  with  that  ignominious 
yellow  which  ftigmatizes  the  dwelling  of  a  traitor.  This  prince  was 
flain  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  on  die  6th  of  May,  1527,,  He  was 
the  fjrfr.  that  mounted  the  breach. 

Thefe  verfes  were  wrote  on  his   death, 
Unum,  BORBONIO  votum  fuit  arma  ferenti, 
Vincere  vel  morier;  donat  utrumque  Deus. 

His  foldiers,  by  whom  he  was  idolized,  having  facked  the  city,  con-, 
veyed  his  body  to  Gaette,  and  raifed  a  monument  in  the  chapel  where 
it  was  depofited.  The  council  of  Trent  ordered  it  mould  be  dug  upj 
probably,  becaufe  the  church  does  not  permit  refiftance  to  the  pope's 
authority,  even  when  he  goes  to  war  as  a  temporal  prince!  The  body 
of  the  conflable  de  Bourbon  was  thrown  near  the  gate  of  the  caftle  of 
Gaette,  and  the  humanity  of  a  French  officer  of  the  garrifon  enclofed 
it  in  a  glafs  cafe.  In  the  year  1660  it  was  undecayed:  habited  in  a 
robe  of  green  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  in  a  ftanding  attitude, 
booted  and  leaning  on  a  general's  flaff.  Ibidem. 

From  the  windows  of  this  houfe,  which,  as  I  obferved,  belonged  to 
the  conitable  de  Bourbon,  Charles  IX.  became  an  actor  in  the  bloody 
tragedy  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  Firing  with  a  long  gun  upon  thofe 
Huguenots  who  tried  to  fwim  over  the  river  to  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Ger- 
main.— The  Pont  Neuf  was  not  then  built. 

In  the  Orangerie  at  Verfailles  they  fhew  an  orange  tree,  :faid  to  have 
been  the  conftable's ;  which  hull  retains  the  name. 

*     DES     BOURDONNOIS     STREET.       Lm  K* 
PIGANIOL,  in  his  defcription  of  Paris,  declares  that  Gaul-  ^j}?  and 
tier  and  Dupre,  two  iilk  mercers,  at  the  fign  of  the  golden  crown,  af-  Bourdon, 
fured  him  they  had  traditional  authority  for   believing  that   Philip  the 
Fair,  in  the  year  1280,  lived  in  their  houfe.     Nor  are  they  lingular, 
fays  Piganiol,  in  this  opinion.     But  there  is  a  miftake  in  the  perfon. 
It  was   not  Philip  the  Fair,  but  Philip,    duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
king  John,  who    bought  this    houfe  in  1 391,    for  -f-  two   thoufand  f  Near 
franks.     Seven   years  after  it  was  the   property  of  Preux  Gui  de  lal6oo°  Hvws 

Tremouille.  of  the  prefeni 

currency. 

Bout  du  Monde  Street,   (or  the  World's   End.) 
THE  derivation  of  this  name  was  from  ajign  reprefenting  a  buck, 
.a  duck,  and  a  globe.     Several  ftreets  have  borrowed  their  name  from 

Jgnsi 
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Jlgns;  the  orthography  frequently  becomes  corrupt,  but  feldom,  like 

this,  conveys  a  different  fenfe. 

DelaBUCHERIE     street. 

THE  College  of  Phyfic  is  in  this  ftreet,  and  founded  in  1472,  or 
thereabouts.  The  profeffors  of  this  fcience  in  pncient  times  were 
priefts  under  a  vow  of  celibacy.  When  cardinal  d'  Eftouteville  under- 
took to  reform  the  Univerfity,  in  1452,  the  fcholars  prefTed  him 
fo  earneftly,  and  reprefented  the  temptations  they  were  perpetually 
expofed  to  in  fuch  lively  colours,  that  they  obtained  permiflion  to 
marry.  '  . 

The  difle&ion  of  human  bodies  was  deemed  facrilegious  in  the  time 
of  Francis  I.  The  phyficians  of  that  and  the  preceding  ages  muft 
have  been  lefs  fcientific  than  in  the  prefent;  they  were  almoft  totally 
ignorant  of  anatomy:     Did  mankind  die  fafter,  or  not? 

There  are  inftances  of  men,  who  have  been  fuperftitious  enough  to 
make  their  will,  becaufe  they  dreamed  of  a  doctor ;  interpreting  it  an 
infallible  prefage  of  death ! 

The     CELESTINS       Q^U  A  Y. 

THE  Hotel  St.  Paul  was  erected  by  Charles  the  V,  and  peculi- 
arly caculated  for  the  celebration  of  magnificent  entertainments  and 
diverfions;  as  an  edict  of  July  1364,  fully  expreffes.  The  banquet- 
ing houfe  and  gardens  covered  all  the  fpace  between  St.  Anthony's 
ftreet  and  the  river,  extending  likewife  from  the  fofle  to  the  parochial 
church  of  St.  Paul,,  fo  that  the  Baftille  and  the  monaftery  of  the  Ce- 
Teftins  appeared  to  ftand  within  the  enclofure.  In  the  ftyle  of  architec- 
ture of  that  age  this  building  was  adorned  hith  heavy  turrets,  which" 
were  thought  to  add  an  air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Whilft  the 
gardens,  inftead  of  being  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flowering 
fhrubs,  were  enriched  with  pears,  plumbs,  cherries  and  vines.  Nar- 
row fhady  walks  and  gay  alcoves  varied  the  fcene:  lavender  and 
rofemary,  peas  and  beans,  were  fcattered  profufely  in  every  quarter. 
A  beautiful  arbour,  one  of  the  chief  embellishments  of  thefe  gardens, 
gave  its  name  to  the  ftreet  de  Beautreilles;  as  a  cherry  grove  did  to  that 
of  La  Cerifaie.  The  fides  of  the  lower  courts  of  the  palace  were  lin- 
ed with  dove-cotes,.,  and  partitions  for  poultry,,  which  the  farmers  of 
the  king's  eftates  and  domains  were  obliged  to  furnifh:  here  they  were 
fatted  for  his  majefty's  table  and  thofeof  the  officers  of  his  houfehold. 
The  cielings  and  cornices  of  the  ftate  apartments  were  ornamented  with 
Fleur  de  lys  made  of  gilded  tin :  and  between  the  fmall  iron  bars  of  the 

windows 
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windows  was  a  wire  lattice,  to  prevent  the  pigeons  from  laying  their 
ordur-e  in  the  chambers.  The  furniture  confifted  of  glaftes,  painted  in 
a  variety  of  colours,  reprefenting  male  and  female  faints,  encircled 
with  coats  of  arms,  and  devices,  in  the  manner  of  windows  in  old 
churches.  A  frugal  diftribution  of  arm-chairs,  covered  with  red  lea- 
ther andfilk  fringe,  were  refervedfor  his  majefty :  the  reft  of  the  feats 
-were  ftools,  forms,  and  benches. 

The  French  had  an  old  hofpitable  cuftom  of  giving  their  favourite 
guefts  a  fhare  in  their  bed;  which  was  immoderately  large.  Thole 
beds  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  fquare  were  called  couches,  and  thofe  of  only 
half  the  dimenfions  couchettes.  Charles  V.  ufually  dined  at  about 
eleven,  and  fupped  at  feven ;  the  whole  court  went  to  bed  at  nine  in 
winter,  and  ten  in  fummer.  "  To  prevent  any  idle  thoughts  or  con- 
"  verfation  at  table,  fays  Chriftiern  Pifan,  it  was  an  ancient  and  lau- 
"  dable  practice  for  the  queen  to  appoint  fome  perfon  of  prudence  and 
*'  experience  to  entertain  the  company  with  fayings  and  actions  of  il- 
**  luftrious  heroes,   or  philofophers,   eminent  for  piety  and  virtue.  " 

The  faftiion  of  embroidering  atchievements  on  the  ladies  garments 
took  its  rife  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  and  lafted  near  a  century. 
They  wore  their  hulbands  arms  on  the  right  fide,  and  their  own  on 
the  left. 

The  grand  front,  and  approach  to  the  Hotel  St.  Paul,  was  next  the 
river;  between  the  church,  and  the  monaftery. 

From  the  year  1 5 1 9,  the  detached  buildings  belonging  to  the  palace 
were  fold  by  Francis  I.  and  as  Charles  VII,  and  VIII,  Louis  XI,  and 
XII,  had  deferted  it  for  the  palace  des  Tournelles,  the  whole  was  fold 
to  different  perfons  in  1551,  who  began  to  divide  that  large  tract  of 
ground  into  the  flreets  we  fee  at  prefent. 

DU       CHAUME       STREET. 

A  T  the  time  Charles  de  Blois  was  at  war  with  the  earl  of  Montfort 
for  the   fucceflion    of  the  dutchy  of  Brettony,  Philip  de  Valois,  whorntJie  co 
was  uncle  to  Charles,  gave  orders  for  beheading  Oliver,  Sieur  de  Clif-  market  at 
fon,  the  third  of  that  name,  and  fome  other  gentlemen  of  Brettony,  on  Pans'    A 
a  very  flight  fufpicion  of  their  holding  intelligence  with  England  and 
the  earl  of  Montfort.     The  firft  ftep  taken  by  the  widow   of  ClifTon, 
Jane    de  Belleville,  was   the  private  removal  of  "her  fon,  about  twelve 
years  old,  whom  fhe  fent  to  London :   and  when  her  apprehenfions  in 
regard  to  his  fafety  were  at  eafe,  (lie  fold  her  jewels,  fitted  out  three 
armed  veflels  and  turned  pyrate;     revenging  her  hufband's  death  on  all 

the 
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**"-"* — '  the  French  fhe  encountered.  This  new  corfair  made  fome  defcents 
on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  ftorming  the  caftles  in  her  way.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  province  faw  more  than  once  in  their  naming  valleys, 
the  moft  beautiful  woman  in  Europe,  holding  a  fword  in  one  hand, 
and  brandifhing  a  torch  in  the  other,  wade  through  carnage,  and 
view  with  exultation  all  the  horrours  of  war. 

When  the  young  Cliffon  was  capable  of  bearing  arms,  his  firft  ex- 
ploits proclaimed  what  he  would  one  day  be.     The  point  of  a  lance 
which  extinguifhed  the  light  of  one  of  his  eyes  at  the  battle  of  Auray, 
could  not    extinguifh  his  martial    ardour!      "  It  was   wonderful  to  fee 
him  dart  like  a  flam  of  lightning  into  the  midft  of  the  battle,    his  pike 
in  his  hand,  overwhelming,  and  bearing  down    to    the    right   and  left 
all  who  oppofed  his  paffage.  "     The  fuccefs  of  that  famous  day  which 
decided  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne  in  favour  of  the  young  earl  of  Mont- 
fort,  was  partly  owing  to  his  valour.     Some  time  after  he  embroiled 
himfelf  with  that  noble,  who  had  given  the  caftle  of  Gavre  to  the  re- 
nowed  John  Chandos.      The  devil  take  me,    my  lord,  faid  Cliflbn  to 
him,    if  I  ever  allow  an  Englishman  to  be   my  neighbour,   and  imme- 
diately fet  fire  to  the  caftle,    not  leaving  one  ftone  upon  another.      In- 
dependantly  of  his    pretentions  to  the  caftle  of  Gavre,  he  could  not 
«  He  after-   help  confefling,   that  though  he  had  been  educated  in  *  England,  his 
eTthe^Mme  national  antipathy   was   infurmountable.     A  prejudice  very  common, 
of  the  butch- not  to  fay  natural,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brettony.     Charles  V.   did  not 
er,  from  ne-  faii  ^^'0-  advantage  of  this  difguft,  to  invite  him  to  his  court.    He  pre  - 

ver  giving  o  o  -  A  •  1     c  1        r      1  -i  ■ 

themquarter  fented  him,,  on  the  15  of  Auguft  1371,  with  tour  moufand  livres  to 
purchafe  a  houfe  at  Paris,  called   according  to  Sauval,    The  great   -f 

thence*        Timber-yard  of  the  Temple.     In  my  opinion  it    was  rather  the  name' of 

comes  the      a  oiece  of  ground  which   Cliflbn   built   a   houfe  upon,    which  is  ftill 

Snd'chan-  remaining,  and  conftitutes  that  part  of   the  Hotel    de  Soubife,  next. 

&tier.  Chaume  ftreet. 

Froiflard,  a  cotemporary  hiftorian,  relates  that  Charles  V.  fome  days 

=  vol-97-  hefore  his  death,  fent  for  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bour- 
bon, and  fpoke  to  them  as  follows;  "  My  brothers  in-law,  I  am 
"  fully   convinced  that  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  I  have  not 

1  Charles  VI  "  l°ng  t0  ^ve-  *  tneref°re  recommend  my  fon  %  Charles  to  your 
"  care:  behave  to  him  as  good  uncles  ought  to  their  nephew.  Let 
"  his  coronation  fucceed  my  death  as  foon  as  poffible;  and  ihew  your 
"  loyalty  to  him  by  your  wife  counfel.  My  whole  confidence  is  pla« 
"  ced  in  you:  the  boy  is  young,  and  full  of  levity;  and  will  have 
«'  great   occafion   to    be    conducted    and    direfted,     An    aftrologer, 

"  whom 
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14  whom  I  have  long  confulted,  aflures  me  that  in  his  youth  he  will  be 
**  involved  in  great  difficulties,  and  be  furroundedwith  great  and  perilous 
*'*  adventures.  I  have  reflected  very  ferioufly  on  this  fubjecl:,  and  can- 
"  not  find  from  whence  the  florin  fhould  arife  unlefs  from  the  fide  of 
"  Flanders  j  for,  God  be  praifed,  the  frontiers  of  our  kingdom  are  in 
iC  good  condition.  The  duke  of  Brittany  is  thoughtful,  cunning,  and 
"  unfteady;  and  has  always  had  a  heart  more  Englifh  than  French. 
"-  This  makes  it  neceflary  that  you  fludy  to  preferve  the  affection  of  the 
"  nobles,,  and  of  the  confiderable  towns  3.  as  a  means  to  counterwork 
"  his  ambiguous  defigns.  I  am  well  fatisfied  with  the  Bretons:  they 
i%  always  ferved  me  faithfully,  and  affifted  me  in  defending  my  king- 
"  dom  againft  my  enemies.  Therefore  create  the  Sieur  Cliffon,  con- 
"  ftable;  for,  all  things  confidered,  I  fee  no  one  proper  for  that  com- 
"  mand  but  himfelf .  " 

The  juftice  this  great  prince  rendered  to  the  Bretons  was  very  much 
their  due.  The  Englifh  were  in  poffeffion  of  Perigord,  Xaintonge, 
Rouargue,  Zimoufin,  Angoumoirs,  Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Maine. 
They  were  difpofieffed  of  all  thefe  provinces  by  Duguefclin,  Clifibn, 
and  de  Rieux.  And  at  the  attack  of  every  city,  or  caftle,  the  troops  of 
Brittany  were  always  diftinguifhed.  In  regard  to  their  duke,  whom 
France  had  ever  oppofed,  and  who  was  indebted  only  to  his  brother  in 
law  the  king  of  England  for  the  advantages  he  obtained  over  Charles  of 
Blois,  it  was  natural  enough  that  "  his  heart  mould  be  more  Englifh 
than  French.  "  But  **  his  ambiguous  defigns"  were  fruftrated.;  and 
when,  in  1372,  he  introduced  fome  Englifh  troops  into  the  dutchy, 
the  nobles  immediately  appeared  in  arms,  and  publifhed  a  declaration, 
that  though  they  had  fwoni  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  him,  they  thought 
themfelves  abfolved  from  their  oath  whenever  he  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  enemies  of  France,  their  mother  country.  In  carrying  on  the 
war  againft  their  duke  they  forced  him  to  fly  to  London  for  protection.. 
It  is  Certain  that  Charles  V.  (taking  advantage  of  this  circumftance) 
wanted  to  annex  the  dutchy  of  Brittany  to  his  crown.  But  the  fame  no- 
bles oppofed  his ,.  intention :  remonftrating  to  him,  "  that  as  Brittany 
was  not  originally  an  appendage  to  France,  it  could  not  poflibly  be  liable  • 
to  confifcation.  That  they  never  fhould  have  taken  arms  a?ainft  their 
duke,,  but  to  oblige  him  to  feanifh  foreign  forces,  and  had  never  pre- 
tended to  the.  leaf?  right  of  depriving  him  of  his  inheritance.  Gn  the 
contrary  their  faith  was  pledged- to  pr'eferve  it  to  him,  and  they  would 
fhed  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  to  defend  the  rights,  of  their  country.  " 
The  nobles  then  entered  into  aa'affsc-iationj  they .  purfued*  the  moil  •■ 

B  proper 
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<T"^-— ->  proper  meafures j  rejected  with  indignation  the  insinuations,  of  Tome 
wretches  amongft  them  who  pretended  to  efpoufe  the  intereft. of  their 
country  only  to  betray  it;  oppofed  the  invalions  of  the  French  with  fuch 
courage  and  magnanimity,  that  Duguefclin  and  ClifTon  made  no  figure 
in  this  expedition.  The  king  of  France  entrufted  them  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Brittany  but  they  were  unable  to  execute  any 
important  enterprize;  and  were  obliged  to  retire,  attended  only  with 
the  ignominy  of  being  regarded  with  horrour  by  a  country  that  many 
years  thought  it  her  glory  to  have  given  them  birth.  It  appears,  by 
Froiiiard's  account,  the  Bretons  had  not  loft  the  king's  favour :  his  laft 
.orders  were  to  make  peace  with  them,  on  condition  that  their  duke, 
whom  they  had  recalled,  renewed  his  homage  to  the  crown  of 
.France,  and  renounced  the  Englifh  alliance,  which  was  accordingly 
agreed  to. 

I  fhall  conclude  this   article  with  fome  more  particulars  relative  to 
the  Hotel  de  Cliffon.     This  houfe,  fays  Pafquier,    the  Parifians  made 
a  prefent  of  to  the  conftable  of  that  name,  at  the  time  he  received  or- 
ders, to  punifh  a  fedition  in  1383.     He  adds,  that  the  gold  M.  Ms. 
with   a  crown  over    them,  upon   the  walls,  fignify  the  word  mercy: 
and  that  the  Hotel  de  Cliffon,  and  the  Hotel  de  la  Mifericorde  were  fy- 
nonymous  appellations. 
Hiftolre  ge-       Pafquier  is  miftaken,  for  Charles  V.  gave  Cliffon  in  the  year  13715 
neaiogique     four  thoufand  liVres  to  buy  this  houfe;  and  if  it  afterwards  acquired  the 
T.  6!anCC      name  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Mifericorde,  it  was  from  the  Parifians  running 
thither  to  petition  for  mercy:  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  Cliffon 
interceded  for  them;  falling  on  his  knees  to  the  king  in  the  court  of  the 
palace,  to  obtain  their  pardon,  as  all  writers  mention.    As  to  the  M.  M. 
and  the  crown,  this  was  a  military  ornament  in  houfes,  reprefenting  a 
certain  kind  of  hanger,  called  mifericorde,  with  which  the  ancient  knights 
ufed  to  give  the  finishing  ftroke  to  their  enemies,  after  they  were  van- 
quifhed.     Francis  de  Guife   purchafed  this  houfe,    changing  its  name 
to  the  Hotel  de  Guife;  and  his  fon  Henry,  furnamed  *  le  Balafre,  who 
wanted  to  have  made  a  monk  of  Henry  III,  and  with  his  brother  the 
cardinal  was  killed  at  Blois,  refided  in  it.  Walking  one  day  in  a  gallery 
adorned  by  Cliffon  with  hiftorical  paintings,  reprefenting  the  principal 
actions  of  his  own  life  and  thofe  of  Duguefclin,  "  I  always  regard 
Duguefclin  with  peculiar  pleafure,  faidthe  duke,  his  was  the  glory  to 
t  Don  ?e-    dethrone  a  -j~  tyrant!"     That  tyrant   was  not  his  king!  replied  le 
dro,  kmgcf  Senefchal 

•   *    Balafre  (flaflicd,  gafhed,)  fo  called   from  the  number  of  wounds  received   and  cicatrized 
in  his  face  in  battle. 
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Sanefchal  *  boldly.     His  father  was  that  John  le  Scnefchal,  gentleman     '    *     * 
of  the  bedchamber  to  Francis  I.  who  obferving  a  mufquet  levelled  at  *  Carcado, 
the  king,  defended,  him  with  his  body,    and  was  killed  on  the  fpot. 
In  1697,  Francis  de  Rahan  Soubife  bought  the  Hotel  de  Guife,  which 
he  greatly  enlarged  and  embellifhed :    Amongft  other  improvements  he 
added  the  Periftyle  of  double  columns  round  the  court. 

STREET  f  de  la  CULTURE,    St.  Catherine.  f  jHiT* 

'  f  cultivated 

T  H  E.  duke  of -Orleans,  brother  to'  Charles  VI.  was  very  fond  Ofg'oufldbe- 
a  jewefs  whom  he  vifited  with  great  fecrecy.  Having  fome  reafon  to  thrfdigiqus 
fufpedt  that  his  chamberlain  and  favourite,  Peter  de  Craon,  lord  ofof  that  order, 
Sable1  and  Ferte  Bernard,  had  diverted  the  dutchefs  his  wife  with  the 
particulars  of  this  intrigue,  he  difmifTed  him  from  his  court  in  the 
moll  mortifying  manner.  Craon  imputed  his  diigrace  partly  to  the 
influence  of  the  conftable  ClifTon.  Refolving  on  revenge,  he  waited  at 
the  corner  of  this  ftreet  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  June  1391,  when,, 
feeing  him  coming  towards  his  houie,  almoft  unattended,  he  fell  up- 
on him  with  a  party  of  twenty  ruffians.  ClifTon  made  a  brave  defence, 
though  he  had  no  other  arms  but  a  fmall  hanger:  wounded  in  three 
places,  he  at  length  fell  from  his  horfe,  into  a  houfe  whofe  door  hap- 
pened to  be  half  open.  The  news  of  this  afTaffination  was  carried  im-r- 
mediately  to  the  king  who  was  juft  ftepping  into  bed.  "  He  wrapped 
himfelf  in  his  great  coat,  had  his  Ihoes  buckled  on,  and  ran  to  the 
houfe  where  he  was  told  his  conftable  was  murthered.  "  The  king 
foundhim  in  a  baker's  fhop,  weltering  in  his  blood:  when  his  wounds; 
on  examination  were  not  found  dangerous,  Charles  faid  to  him,  "  Con- 
ftable, as  this  vile  attempt  is  unparalleled  fo  fhall  be  its  reparation.  " 

The  next  day  ClifTon  was  reported  to  have  made  his  will;  and  great 
clamours  arofe  on  his  difpofihg  offeventeen  hundred  thoufand  livres^ 
Let  it  be  obferved  in  his  defence,  that  in  five  and  twenty  years  attach- 
ment to  the  intereft  of  France,  he  fought,  and  conquered  the  EnglifhV 
in  every  engagement.  He  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Rofebec,  and 
chaftifed  the  Flemifti  troops.  For  twelve  years  he  had  enjoyed  the  ap- 
pointments and  pay  of  conftable  of  France,  and  befides  was  very  rich 
in  eftates,  domains,  and  caftles,  inherited  from  his  anceftors  in  Brito^- 
ny  and  Poitou!'  But  in  every  age  the  world  feverely  cenfiires  a  generat- 
or a  minifter,  however  important  the  ferviceshe  has  rendered  his  coun- 
try may  have  been,  if  he  leaves  behind  him  more  than  a  moderate  for- 
tune.    Yet  their  accumulations  are  almoft  always  lefs  considerable,  than, 

E  zJ.  thole- 
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thofe  of  an  obfcure  perfon,  whofe  tendency  leads  him  to   employ  him- 
felf  about  a  fcore  of  years  in  gathering  part  of  the  king's  revenues. 

The  CIMETIERE°  (or  Church-yard)  of  St.  J  O  H  N. 
le*\tl  a     THE  poffeffions  of  *  Peter  de  Craon  were  all  forfeited ;  his  houfe 


Craon  was 


defcendant  of  pulled  ddtra  j  and  the  ground   it  flood  upon  given  to  the  parifh  of  St. 

Renaud        John  for  a  burial  ground.     It  has  been  fince  converted  into  a  market. 

vers,' and      Craon  obtained  his  pardon   in  1395,  at  the  interceflion  of  the  king  of 

Adeileot      England,  and  became  a  reclufe.     It  appears  that  in  making  his  efcape 

daughter      af"ter  h&  attempt  on  ClhTon,  he  was  terrified  with  the  apprehenfion  of 

to  king  Ro- being  taken  and  put  to   death  without  confefiion.     And  that,  like  a 

houfe  has  S  g°°d  Chriftian !  when  he  returned  to  court,   he  remembered  his  fear, 

been  long  ex- and  folicited  the  king  (Charles  VI.)  fo  ftrongly  that  he  at  length  pub- 

nnft.  lifhed  a  declaration  bearing  date  the  12th  of  February  1396,  by  which 

the  cuftom  of  refilling  confemon  to  condemned  criminals  was  aboliih- 

ed.     In  the  preceding  reign   Philip  de  Maizieres,  as  companionate    as 

Craon  for  the  wicked,  had  ineffectually  folicited  a  like  declaration: 

"  The  prefident  of  the  council,  fays  he  in  one  of  his   works,  was  fo 

"  obftinately  intoxicated  with  error,     as  well  as  feveral  other  counfel- 

Le  Songe  du"  lors,  that  it  would  have  been  eafier  to.  turn  the  wheels  of  a  mill 

vi_.  Peleri">  «  againft  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  than  to  perfuade  them  to  change 

"  their  opinion.  "     Undoubtedly  the   prefident    and  thofe    **  feveral 

other  counfellors"  believed,   (and  with  reafon)  that  the  refufal  of  cgh- 

feflion  was  one  of  the  ftrongeft  barriers  againft  crimes. 

I  have  remarked  that  in  thofe  ages  when  letters  had  not  yet  foftened 
the  manners  of  mankind,  the  execution  of  criminals  was  a  fpedla- 
cle  exhibited  with  a  kind  of  parade,  and  frequently  made  a  day  of 
feftivity. 

It  was  common  (fays  Montfaucon)  to  oblige  thofe  who  were  led  to 
execution  to  reft  at  fome  particular  places :  the  court  of  the  hofpital  of 
Filles  Dieu  was  one.  Here  they  were  ferved  with  a  glafs  of  wine  and 
three  pieces  of  holy  bread:  this  collation  was  ftiled  the  prifoners  lafi 
morfel,  which  if  he  eat  with  a  keen  appetite,  was  a  good  augury  for  his 
foul.  James  d'  Armagnac,  duke  of  Nemours  and  la  Marche,  already 
mentioned  to  have  been  executed  for  high  treafon  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI.  Auguft  4,  1477,  was  conducted  to  this  court,  from  the 
Baftille;  mounted  on  a  horfe  caparifoned  with  black  cloth.  The  apart- 
+  A  colo"r  ment  in  the  fiih- market,  where  he  was  to  reft,  was  hung  with  -f  Ferfe 
.and^reen. Ue  Serge,  and  fprinkled  with  vinegar  .and  burnt  Geneva,  to  take  out.  the; 
fhlryfmell.    During  the  time  of  confemon,  his  judges  had  a  repair,  of 

twelve 
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twelve  pints  of  wine,  white  bread  and  pears:  and  after  this  ceremony,  r— *— ■* 
he  was  led  to  the  fcaffold  through  a  gallery  purpofely  erected,  where 
the  minute  circumftance  of  a  fluffed  cufhion  for  him  to  kneel  on  was 
not  forgotten.  The  executioner,  after  dipping  the  head  into  a  tub  of 
cold  water,  difplayed  it  to  the  populace.  The  melancholy  fcene  was 
terminated  by  a  proceffion  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  cordeliers,  with  light- 
ed torches,  bearing  an  open  coffin,  in  which  the  head  and  trunk  of  the 
unfortunate  duke  de  Nemours  were  placed:  they  then  proceeded  to 
their  monastery  finging  a  folemn  dirge,  firft  receiving  a  fum  of  money 
for  his  interment. 

(Reg.  du  Parlement)   (Comptedu  Domaine  de  Paris  1478.) 

*  COQUETIERE,  or  COQUILLTERE  S T R E E T. 'J™ mJ^ 

THE  workmen  employed  m  repairing  Mr.  Berrier's  houfe,  which  and  P°" *"?'> 
ilandsnear  the  end  of  this  ftreet,  on  the  fide  next  St.  Euftatius,  found  market  here- 
in digging  12  feet  deep  in  the  garden,  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  01>  morecer- 
edificej   and,  amongrc.  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower,  they  met  with  a  buft  p^J^0^ 
of  antique  bronze,  a  little  larger  than  the  life.    Whether  this  head  was  Here  a  citizen 
defigned  for  Cybele,  Iris,  or  the  goddefs   -j-    Lutetia,  antiquarians  are  °.f p'f'ls'  wl?° 
not  agreed.     The  hexagonal  tower  with  which  it  is  crowned,  the  com-  /JL.  "*  "* 
mon  fymbol  of  Cybele,  appears  to  Monfieur  Moreau  de  Maubour  a  con-     T,     ,  ., 
vincing  proof  of  its  being  a  head  of   that  goddefs.     Cybele   certainly  catiorTofd-" 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Gauls ;  and  whenever  they  thought ties  was  as 
their  harvefl  in  danger,  they  always  placed  her  ftatue  in  a  car  drawn  by  ^"of  ^or, 
oxen  •,  leading  it  round  their  corn-fields  and  vineyards ;  the  people  run  tal$, 
ning  before  it  finging  and   dancing;  and  the  principal  magistrates  fol- 
lowing, barefooted. 

The     CORDELIERS       STREET. 

GILLES    DAUPHIN,  fuperior  of  their  order,  in  confider- 
ation  of  fome  advantages  granted  them  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,   fent 
a  permiffion  in  the  year  1503,.  to  the  prefidents,  counfellors,  and  re- 
gifters  to  bury  in  the  habit  of  Cordeliers.     The  next  year  the  .prevail,  Hifl.  Eccles. 
lheriffs,  and  principal  officers  of  the  city  were  indulged  with  the  famede  Choirt' 
mark  of  favour.     Such  a  permiffion   is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  aReht/de3' 
piece  of  politenefs,  if  the  fact  is  true  that  St.  Francis  makes  his  defcent Fralier- 
into  purgatory  regularly  once  a  year,  to  draw  out  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
are  buried  in  the  habit  of  his  order! 

L'  Etoile  tells  a  ftory  in  his  memoirs  for  the  year  1577,  "  of  a  very 
"  beautiful  girl,  dreft  in  men's  deaths,  who  calledjherielf  Anthony, 

**  and 
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"  and"  was  difcovered,  and  feized  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers. 
"  Friar  Jaques  Berfon  was  one  of  the  perfons  fhe  waited  upon,  who 
«*  went  by  the  name  of  the  Child  of  Paris,  and  the  Cordelier  with 
"  the  fine  hand.  Thefe  reverend  fathers  unanimoufly  declared 
**  they  really  thought  her  a  boy!  a  declaration  agreeable  to  their  con- 
'•  fcientious  regard  to  truth.  As  to  this  female  Ganymede,  fhe  was 
"  difcharged  after  fuifering  the  lafhj  a  great  injury  to  the  purity  of 
A  this  decent  perfon,  who  laid  fhe  was  a  married  woman,  led  by  devoti- 
"  on  to  be  the  fervant  of  thefe  good  monks  ten  or  twelve  years,  among- 
"  whom  fhe  had  never  had  occaiion  to  be  alarmed  for  her  honour.  " 
Women  have  fometimes  mighty  odd  fits  of  devotion  !  though  poffibly 
fhe  might  hope  by  this  means  to  avoid  flaying  long  in  purgatory. 

St.   Croix  de   la  Bretonnerie  Street. 

THIS  quarter  of  the  city,  in  St.  Louis's  reign,  had  only  a  few 
houfes,  fcattered  and  remote  from  each  other.  One  of  thefe  was  oc- 
cupied by  Renaud  de  Brehan,  vifcount  de  Podoure  and  de  L'  Ifle.  In 
1225  he  married  the  daughter  of  Llewellyn,  prince  of  wales,  and  came 
to  Paris  to  conduct  fome  fecret  negotiation  againft  England.  On  the 
Friday  or  Saturday  night  in  Paflion  week,  1228,  five  Englifhmen  en- 
tered his  orchard,  treating  him  with  defiance  and  infult.  He  had 
only  his  chaplain  with  him,  and  one  domeftick,  but  they  feconded  him 
fo  well  that  three  of  the  Englifhmen  were  flain,  and  the  other  two 
made  their  efcape.  The  chaplain  died  of  his  wounds  the  next  day; 
and  Brehan,  before  he  left  Paris,  purchafed  the  houfe  and  orchard,, 
and  gave  them  to  his  faithful  domeftick  Galleran.  The  name  of  Bri~ 
ions-field  given  to  the  orchard  or  garden  in  memory  of  this  combat, 
became  that  of  the  whole  ftreet,  which  it  retained  till  the  clofe  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

St.     DENIS's     STREET,  W.GAT  E. 
THE  kings  and  queens  always  made  their  publick  entry  through 
the  gate  of  St.  Denis.     All  the  ftrects  leading  to  Notre  Dame  were 
adorned  with  tapeftry,  and  generally  covered  with  an   awning  of  filk 
or   camblet.     Fountains   of  perfumed  water  fcented    the  air:    others 
ran  with  mead,  wine,  and  milk.     The  deputies  of  the  fix  trading  com-- 
panies  carried  the  canopy  of  ftate;  followed  by  the  companies  of  arti- 
ficers, dreft  in  proper  characters,   ie  to  perfonate  the  feven  deadly  fins. 
**  And  the  feven  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  juftice,  prudence, 
*«  fortitude  and  temperance :     Thefe  were  followed  by  death,  ptirga- 

"  *ory* 
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*c  tory,  Hell  and  Paradife,"  all  mounted  on  fumptuous  horfes.  At-pro-    r  "''"    ' 
per  difiances,  theatres  were  erected,  where  pantomime  adtors,  with  in-  Monftreiet. 
terludes  of  mufick  entertained  the  people  with  epifodes  from  the  old  and  John  Chenu. 
new  teflament.     As  "  Abraham  offering  up  his  fon  Ifaac.    The  com- 
,**  bat  of  David  and  Goliah.     Balaam's  afs  reafoning  with  the  prophet. 
**  The  Angels  annunciation  to   the  fhepherds  of  the  "birth  of  Chrift, 
*'  with  the  adoration  hymn,  &c.  " 

FroifTard  fays,  that  when  Ifabella  of  Bavaria  made  her  entry  at 
the  *  Painter's-Gate,  in  St.  Denis  rlreet,  "  an  arch  was  erected,  re-  *  Almoftop- 
"  prefentingan  azure  fky,  richly  fpangled  with,  ftarr,  and  variegated  P?^^^"16 
"  clouds,  furrounding  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  'Holy  Ghoft,  en- 
"  thorned  in  glory.  Little  children  of  the  choir,  under  the  appearance 
"  of  angels,  fung  foft  and  fweet  airs  from  this  imaginary  Heaven. 
"  And  as  the  queen  paft  in  an  open  car  under  the  gate  of  Paradife, 
"  two  of  the  Angels  defcended,  bearing  a  very  fplendid  crown  of 
**.  gold,  enriched  with  gems,  and  placing  it  gently  on  her  majefty's  brow 
f  fung  thefe  verfes  " 

"  Lady,  girt  with  lillies  fair, 

"  Queen  of  Paradife  you  are, 

"  Of  France,  and  all  beneath  the  ikies! 

"  We  now  return  to  Paradife. 

Charles  VI.  (as  Juvenal  des  Urfins  writes)  was  curious  to  fee  this  ce*» 
remonyj  and  addreffing  himfelf  to  his  favourite,  "  Savoifi,  fays  the  king, 
*'  I  beg  you  will  mount  my  beft  horfe,  and  I  will  get  up  behind;  we 
il  will  difguife  ourfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  it  fhall  be  impoffible  to 
"  know  us;  and  we  will  have  a   full  view  of  my  wife  when  fhe  enters 

*'  the    city! Accordingly    they   went   through   back  ftreets    and 

"  lanes,  till  they  got  to  the  Cbatelet,  at  the  hour  the  queen  was 
"  to  pafs  by.  The  croud  was  very  great,  and  a  number  of  ferjeants 
"  with  great  ftaffs  to  keep  off  the  mob,  dealt  their  blows  to  the  right 
*'  and  left  very  freely.  Every  time  the  king  and  Savoifi  tried  to  get 
*'  near,  the  ferjeants,  who  little  fufpedled  who  they  were,  beat  them 
"  away  with  their  ftaffs.  Several  of  the  blows  alighted  heavily  on  his 
"  majefty's  fhoulders;  and  that  evening,  before  the  ladies  of  the 
'*  court,  was  the  thing  related;  and  they  made  themf elves  very  merry 
"  about  it,  the  king  himfelf  jefting  heartily  upon  the  beating'he  had 
"  undergone.  " 

On  the  following  day  the  citizens  of  Paris,  as   was  cuftomary  on'Froiffa-i!. 
iiich  occafions,    went  with  magnificent  preients   to  Charles  VI.  and 

-prefenting 
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r"-/-ir^    prcfenting  them  upon  their  knee,  faid  to  him,  "  Moil  dear  and  nobte 
,  **  Sire,  your  citizens  of  Paris  prefent  your  majefty  with  thefe  jewels. '' 
Ceremonial   ^.befe latere  vqfes  of  geld.     "  Gramercy!    faid  the  king,    they  are  rich 
.Franks.       and  precious !  "     They  then  waited  upon  the  queen,  to  whom  they  de- 
puted a  bear,    and  a  unicorn,   to  offer  gifts  in  their  name,  frill  more 
coftly.     Nothing,  in  thofe  times,  was  thought  fo  ingenious  as  the  in- 
vention of  fuch  kind  of  mafquerade  fhows :     Nor  was  this  the  firft,  or 
the  laft,  public  folemnity,  that  cities  have  chofen  brutes  for    their 
reprefentatives ! 

The  entry  of  Louis  XI.  was  accompanied  with  a  well  imagined,  and 
very  pleafing  defign.    '*  At  the  Fountain  of  Ponceau,  a  groupe  of  pret- 
ty  girls  appeared  in  the  attitude   of  Syrens.     Their   lovely    boibms 
Maiiugre,     with  no  other  covering  than  their  auburn  locks;  ringing  little  fonnets 
pag.  208.      and  paftoral  dialogues  compofed  for  the  occafion.  " 

When  Queen  Anne  of  Brittany  made  her  proceflion  they  carried 
their  attention  to  the  minutefl  particulars.  I  forgot  to  obferve  that  in 
all  thefe  ceremonies  the  popular  cry  of  joy  and  acclamation  was  not  long 
live  the  king,  or  queen,  as  it  now  is,  but  Noel!  Noel!  that  is,  our 
wifhes  are  accomplilhed. 

Street  of  the  Priests  ^Christianity,  in  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Victor. 
THEIR  houfe  and  the  whole  flreet  were  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Arena  field;  from  a  tradition  that  (a)  Chilperic  I. 
formed  a  circus  there  in  577.  It  is  well  known  that  amongft  the  an- 
cient Romans,  the  Circus  was  a  place  appropriated  to  public  games, 
particularly  the  chariot,  and  horfe  race.  The  Arena  was  that  part  of 
the  Circus  deftined  for  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and  of  wild  beafts.  It 
was  a  favourite  diverfion  of  Pepin  the  Short  to  fee  a  battle  between  lions 
and  bulls.  And  Philip  of  Valois  bought  a  menagerie  in  Froid-  man- 
teau   flreet  near  the   Louvre,    confuting  of  lions,    bears,  and  bulls; 

adjoining 

{a)  Chilperic  (who  is  lhtle  fpoken  of  but  in  regard  to  his  wife  Fredegonde)  was  a  monarch 
of  a  vexy  Angular. caft;  if  the  deftription  left  us  by  Gregory  de  Tours  is  julr.  He  believed  him- 
felf  a  great  Theologian.,  and  publifhed  an  edict  forbidding  any  of  his  fubjeets  for  the  future  to 
make  ufe  of  .the  words.  Trimly  or  Perfoiis,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Deity;  faying  it  degraded  the  divine 
Majefty  to  fpeak  of  it  in  the  fame  terms  we  do  of  men.  He  piqiaed  himfelf  alio  on  being  a  poet 
and  a  very  learned. grammarian.  He  added  to  the  alphabet  ufed  in  his  time,  four  characters 
which,  feverally,  expreiled  certain  words,  compofed  of  different  letters.  Thefe  additional  cha- 
mbers were  the"  Greek  omega,  pji,«eta,  and//.  Orders  were  difpatched  to  all  the  provincesto  cor- 
rect the  old.authors,  conformably  to  this  orthography;  and  to  teach  it  in  the  fchools.  The  ancient  or- 
thography had  its  Martyrs  :  and- two  fchool-maiters  in  particular,  rather  chofe  to  lofe  their  ears 
than  adopt  the  new,  which  was  of  no  longer  duration  thar,  the  life  of  Chilperic. 

(Greg.  Turon.H[fi.   Lib.  5  J 
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adjoining  to  the  Hotel  St.  Paul  was  the  *  Lions  Tower;  a  ftreet  built    r~*^*^ 
upon  the  fpot  ftill  retains  the  name.  ftreif£  l0Br 

V  Etoile  fays,  ««  that  in  the  year  1583,  Henry  III.  after  perform- 
"  ing  his  Eafter  devotions  at  the  monaftery  of  Bons-hommes,  (or  good 
"  men)  returned  to  the  Louvre,  and  had  his  collection  of  wild  beafts 
"  (hot,  owing  to  his  dreaming  they  had  devoured  him.  A  dream, 
*'  which  feemed  to  portend  that  the  furious  hearts  of  the  League, 
"  would  rufh  with  ferocious  violence  on  this  unhappy  prince  and  his- 
*•   people. " 

The  manners  of  the  moderns  are  fo  different,  that  we  no  longer 
find  plealure  in  feeing  animals  deftroy  each  other:  and  if  our  princes. 
ftill  have  lions  and  tygers  in  their  menageries,  they  are  only  kept  as- 
rarities.  Yet,  without  delighting  in  fuch  cruel  paftimes,  we  are  cer- 
tainly as  brave  as  the  Romans. 

La  Vielle   (or  Old)  Drapery  Street. 

A  T  the  corner  of  this  ftreet  ftood  the  houfe  of  that  execrable 
John  Chatel  who  attempted  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  and  wounded  hinx 
with  a  knife  in  the  upper  lip,  on  Tuefday  December  27,  1 594.  The 
fpace  where  the  houfe  ftood,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground,  is  now 
the  little  fquare  before  the  great  gate  of  the  palace.  An  obelifk  was 
erected  with  fome  infcriptions,  which  was  taken  down  in  1605. 

Extraci  of  a  letter  of  Henry  IV.  fent  to  the  principal  cities  of 
France  immediately  after  Chatel's  attempt. 

'«  We  had  not  been  more  than  an  hour  in  Paris,  after  our  journey 
"  from  Picardy,  and  were  ftill  in  boots ;  furrounded  by  our  coufins  the 
"  prince  of  Conti,  the  counts  of  Soiftbns  and  St.  Paul,  with  thirty  or 
"  forty  of  the  principal  lords  and  gentlemen  of  our  court :  turning 
"  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the  Sieurs  de  Ragni,  and  de 
"  Montigni,  a  young  boy  called  John  Chatel,  little,  and  not  above 
"  nineteen  years  old,  having  entered  our  apartment  with  the.  company 
«*  unobferved,  made  an  attempt  to  ftab  us  in  the  body  as  we  ftooped  toe 
"  raife  the  Sieurs  de  Ragni  and  de  Montigni:  but  miffing  his  aim  we 
"  received  the  wound  on  the  right  fide  of  the  upper  lip;  which  the 

"  knife  cut  through,    with  thelofsofa  tooth. Praifed  be  God! 

"  the  pain  was  fo  inconfiderable  that  it  did  not  haften  our  ufual.hour 
'*  of  retiring.  " 

By  an  article  in  the  interrogatories  of  John  Chatel  it  appears,  that 
after  his  confinement,  theprefident  of  the  council  examined  carefully 
into  his  motives  for  this  action,  and  made  no  doubt  of  his  being  an; 
agent,  armed  at  all  points  by  fanatacifm. 

■  F  '     (Qtueftion^ 
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*r"l_  *  (Queftion)  "  Who  gave  him  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  relicksof  Our  La- 
"  dy's  fhift,  and  the  beads  he  wore  round  his  neck?  And  if  he  had  not 
**  been  perfuaded  to  affaffinate  the  king  from  a  prefumption  that  thefe 
"  would  render  him  invulnerable,  and  that  no  accident  could  befal 
"  him?" 

(Anfwer)  "  The  Agnus  Dei,  and  the  relicks  of  Our  Lady's 
"  fhift  were  given  him  by  his  mother;  and  the  beads  he  ftrung 
"  himfelf.  " 

There  were  fome  prefumptive  circumftances  againfl  his  father,  but 
the  mother  and  lifters  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  plot.     He  fupport- 
ed  the  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and  even  death  itfelf ;  ftill 
perfifting  that  he   never  communicated  his  intention  to    any   perfon, 
and  "  had  undertaken  the  deed  of  his  own  voluntary  motion.  " 
(Queftion)  What  were  his  inducements  to  murther  the  king? 
(Anfwer)  "  As  an  expiation  for  his  fins,  he  believed  it  incumbent 
"  on  him  to  do  fome  memorable  and  ufeful  act,    beneficial  to  the  Ro- 
lienryiv.     "  man-catholic,  apoftolic   religion:  and,  having  failed  once,    were  it 
anno  1594.    "  in  his  power,  he  would  makeafecond  attempt.  " 

(Queftion)   Did  any  perfon  perfuade  him  to  kill  the  king? 
(Anfwer)  He  had  heard  it  alferted  in  many  places,  "  that  it  ought 
"  to  be  held   as  a   true  maxim  in  religion,  when   a  king  was   difap- 
"  proved  by  the  pope  it  was   laudable  to   kill   him!  an  opinion   ge- 
4<  nerally  received.  " 

This  wretch  fpoke  but  too  much  truth.  It  was  fcarcely  a  year  fince 
the  majority  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  moft  of  the  monks  taught  it  from 
the  pulpit;  at  the  confeffional;  and  in  their  Thefis's! 

The  Sieur  de  Piganiol  (who  has   only  literally  tranfcribed  Sauval's 

antiquities  of  Paris)  fays,  "  Henry  IV.  was  wounded  by  John  Chatel 

*  Now  be-    "  in  the  court  of  the  Hotel  *  du  Bouchage,  then  the  Hotel  d  '  Eftrees, 

longs  to  the  €<  where  the  fair  Gabrielle  lived.  "   But  the  whole  courfe  of  the  plead- 

theOmory.  ings  makes  it  evident  that  this  attempt  was   made  in  one  of  the  halls 

of  the  Louvre.     Befides,    the    Hotel  du  Bouchage  was  never  called 

d '  Eftrees,  and  at  that  very  time  Gabrielle  d'  Eftrees  lived  at  the  Hotel 

de  Schomberg,     yet  remaining  in  Bailleul  ftreet,    at  the  back  of  the 

Hotel  d'  Aligre,  where  the  great  council  afTembles. 

Des  Ecrivains   for  Scrivener's)    Street. 
NICHOLAS    FLAMEL  dwelt  in  the  corner-houfe,    be- 
tween this  and  Marivault  ftreet.     His   effigy,  with  that  of  Pernella  his 
wife,  are,  according  to   tradition,  ftill  to   be  feen  on  the  door-pofts, 

with 
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with  Gothic  infcriptions,  and  fuppofed   hieroglyphics.     This   man's     r     **" 
ilory  is  very  remarkable. 

He  was  born  of  obfcure  parents,  without  wealth,  2nd  brought  up  a 
fcrivener,  which  is  not  a  way  of  life  to  acquire  great  riches.     Yet, 
fuddenly,  his  liberalities  difcovered   him  poffeffed  of  an  immenfe  for- 
tune.    The  application  he  made  of  it  is  a  rare  inftance!     He  was  only 
rich  for  the  unfortunate!  was  there  a  worthy  family  fallen  into  decays 
a  girl  whom  diflrefs,   perhaps,  had  drawn  into  irregularity;  a  tradefuian 
or  artificer  overburthened   with  children;    a  widow,  or  an  orphan, 
mourning  over  a  hufband's,  or  a  father's  grave ;  thefe  were  the  objedts  of 
Flamel's  munificence!     He  alfo  endowed  hofpitals ,  repaired  churches; 
and  partly  rebuilt  that  of  Innocents.  Naude  has  attributed  the  riches  of* 
Flamel  to  the  concern  he  had  in  the  Jews  affairs;  and  adds  that,  when 
they  were  banifhed  from  France,    1394,  and  their  eftates  confifcated  to 
the  crown,  he  was  employed   to  treat  with  their  debtors;  and  that  he 
accepted  the  moiety  of  what  they  owed,  under  promife  of  never  dis- 
covering the  fraud.     Naude  and  Piganiol  who  alledge  this  fact,  could 
not  have  advanced  fo  great  a  falfhood,  had  they  read  the  declarations  of 
Charles  VI.  relative  to  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews.     The  firft,  bearing 
date  September  17,   1394,  fets  forth,  that,  though  he  had  exiled  them, 
for  ever  from  his  kingdom,  it  was  not  his  intention  that  their  perfons 
mould  be  infulted,  or  their  wealth  pillaged.  He,  moreover,  enjoined  all 
perfons  who  owed  them  any  debts  to  pay  them  within  a  month,  under 
penalty  cf  forfeiting  their  pledges ;  and  fuch  as  had  not  depofited  any 
pledges,  were  to  fatisfy  their  obligations,  and  cancel  them  before  the 
expiration   of  that  term.     By  another  declaration,    March-   2,   1395, 
four  months  after  their  banifhment,  he  forbids  all  debtors  to  the  Jews, 
henceforth,    to   pay   them  a  farthing;    filences  all    law-fuits  already 
commenced,  giving  orders  to   fet  at  liberty  all  perfons  imprifoned  on 
their  account.     And  in  order  to  put  a  final  conclufion  to  this  affair,  by 
his  lafl  declaration  of  the  30th  of  January  1397,  he  commands  ther. 
provofl  of  Paris  to  burn  and  deftroy  all  fecurities  made  to   the  Jews. 
By  thefe  ordonnances  it  is  demonftxative  that  fince  the  king  himfelf 
abfolved  his  fubjecls  from  all    debts  contracted  with    thefe  infamous 
ufurers,    Flamel   could  never  have   enriched  himfelf  by   threatening 
their  debtors  with  a  difcovery  of  fraud. 

Several  perfons  had  the  curiofity  to  dig  under  the  floor  of  his  cellars. 
In  different  parts  they  found  urns,  glafs-bottles,  fmall  vials,  and  char- 
coal; befides  fome  flone-pots  filled  with  a  certain  kind  of  calcined  mi- 

F  z  nerai 
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'      "      '    neral,  as  heavy  as  glue.     It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  buried  at  St. 
James's,  of  the  Butchery,  or  in  the  vault  of  the  Innocents. 

Nay  Paul  Lucas  feems  even  to  be  doubtful  whether  he  is  not  yet 

alive.     He  gives  a  ferious  relation  of  an  acquaintance  he  made  with  a 

Voyage de     dervife  in  Afia,    who  fpoke  all  languages;  and  did  notfeem  to  be  more 

TauiLueas^  than  thirty  years  of  age,  though  he  had  already  lived  above  a  century, 

M?neure    **  "  This  dervife  (fays  Lucas)  informed  me  thatFlamel  was  in  poffeffion 

T.  i.  c.  12.  "  of  the  philofopher's  ffone,  and  apprehending  he  mould  be  confined 

■"  if  it  was  difcovered,  refolved  to  leave  France,  and  found  means  to  ac- 

■■**  compliih  it  by  fpreading  a  falfe  report  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  death. 

"  The  method  he  puriued  was  this,  Pernella  feigned  a  diftemper  which 

**  baffled  all  the  art  of  medicine  :   and  at  the  time  ihewas  reported  to  be 

*'  dead,  fhe  was  travelling  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  were  fhe  had 

"  orders  to  wait  for  her  huiband.     A  log  of  wood  fupplied  her  plaee  in 

S{  the  coffin;  and  that  no  ceremony  might  be  omitted  it  was  buried  in  one 

"    of  thofe  churches  fhe  had  rebuilt.     Flamel  afterwards  had  recourfe 

"  to  the  fame  ftratagem  on  his  own  account.       As  gold  is  irrefiftable, 

*'  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  phyficians  and  clergy;  leaving 

*'  a  will  properly  executed,  wherein  he  recommended  to  them  the  care 

"  of  laying  him  in  the  fame  grave  with  his  wife,  and  erecting  a  pyra- 

'*'  mid  over  the  place  of  their  interment.     Whilfl   this  philofopher 

"  was  on  the  road  to  re-join  his  wife,  a  fecond  log  of  wood  was  de- 

*'  cently  depofited  in  the  tomb.     From  that  period  they  have  both  en- 

"  joyed    a  philofophical  life  in    various  parts  of  the   globe.     I  am 

"  their  intimate  friend,  and  it  is  but  three  years  fince  I  left  them 

"  in  India. 

Paul  Lucas  was  a  penfioner  of  Louis  XIV.  and  "travelled  by  his 
-command.  Reveries  of  this  nature,  not  infrequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  travels  he  publifhed,  do  no  great  honour  to  the  minifter  who  fe- 
ledted  and  introduced  him  to  his  fovereign. 

D'  Enfer  (or  Hell)  Street,  near  the  Luxembourg  Palace. 
St.  LOUIS  was  fo  edified  by  the  recital  of  the  auftere  and  fpe- 
culative  life  of  the  difciples  of  St.  Bruns,  that  he  fent  for  half  a  dozen 
of  them;  and  gave  them  a  houfe,  garden,  and  vineyard,  extending  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Gentilli.  Thefe  Carthufians  had  a  profpect  from. 
their  windows  of  the  palace  of  Vauvert,  built  by  king  Robert  but  neg- 
lected by  his  fucceffors.  They  thought  it  a  very  convenient  fpot  for  a 
monaftery,  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  would  render  very 
agreeable.  By  the  luckiefl  chance  in  the  world  for  them,  fome  demons, 

or 
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or  ghofts,  thought  proper  to  take  pofTefrion  of  this  old  caftle;  terrible  ,r~" w"* 
bowlings  were  heard  in  it;  and  fpectres  feen  dragging  their  chains. 
Amongft  others  a  green  monfler  appeared,  with  a  great  white  beard, 
half  man,  half  ferpent,  armed  with  a  marly  club,  which  he  brandifhed 
in  a  threatening  pofture  at  all  travellers,  who  were  unfortunately  be- 
nighted. What  could  be  done  with  a  caftle  fo  haunted?  Why  thefe 
monks  begged  it  of  St.  Louis*  who  granted  it  with  all  its  appurtenances 
and  dependancies.  The  ghoils  never  more  reforted  there;  the  name 
of  Hell  only  remains  to  the  ftreet  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
riotous  pranks  the  devils   had  formerly  played. 

Some  etymologifts  are  of  opinion  that  St.  James's  ftreet  was  anci- 
ently called  Fiafuperior,  or  the  upper  way;  and  this,  from  its  fituation, 
Via  inferior,  or  infera,  the  lower  way.  From  whence  by  corruption 
and  contraction  it  in  time  came  to  be  called  D'  Enfer,  or  Hell  ftreet. 
Others  fay  that  beggars,  robbers,  and  excommunicated  perfons  with- 
drawing into  thefe  little-frequented  parts  of  the  city,  and  difturbing 
the  neighbourhood  with  perpetual  outcries,  oaths,  quarrels,  and 
abufe,  they  beftowed  on  it  this  diabolical  appellation. 

De   la  Ferronerie   (or  Ironmongers)  Street. 

IT  happened  on  Friday  the  14th  of  May  1610,  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  that  the  entanglement  of  two  carts  obliged  the  coach  of 
Henry  IV.  (b)  to  ftop  about  the  middle  of  this  ftreet,  which  at  that 
time  was  extreamly  narrow.  Ravilliac  who  had  followed  him  from 
the  Louvre,  climbed  up  one  of  the  fpokes  of  the  hind  wheel,  and  with 
two  ftabs  of  a  knife  afTaflinated  the  king,  who  inftantly  expired. 

f  It  was  an  aftonifhing  thing  (fays  L'  Etoile)  that  none  of  the  lords 
"  in  the  coach  faw  the  perfon  who  gave  the  wound!  And  had  this 
hl  monfter  thrown  away  his  knife,  (c)  it  probably  might  never  have 
**  been  known  to  whom  it  belonged.  "  Henry  was  reading  a  letter 
from  the  count  of  Soiflbns.  The  duke  d'  Epernon  fat  on  his  right 
hand,  backward.  The  marfhals  Lavardin  and  Roquelaure,  at  the 
door  on  the  duke's  fide  of  the  coach.  At  the  oppofite  door,  next  his 
majefty,  were  the  duke  of  Monbazon,  and  the  marquis  de  la  Force. 
Forward,  fat  the  marquis  of  Mirebeau,  and  du  Pleffis  Liancourt. 

A  devil,     fays  Nicholas  Pafquier,  appeared  to  Ravilliac,   and  laid  to  LettI&  ^' 
him  «  Go  on;  ftrike  boldly;  you  mall  find  them  all  blind.  "     This*"'"2* 

devil 

(o)  He  was  going  to  the  Arfenal,  and  as  the  day  was  fine,  had  thrown  back  the  landau  .to 
fee  the  preparations  that  were  making  for  the  queen's  grand  entry. 

(<:)  V/hen  he  was  taken  there  came  feven  or  eight  perfons  round  him  with  drawn  fwords  cal» 
ling  out,  put  him  to  death,  directly,  but  they  were  prelently  loft  in  the  croud. 
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devil  might  very  likely  be  one  of  thofe  perfons  who  came  with  drawn 
fwords  after  he  was  feized,  and  would  have  killed  him. 

I  {hall  avoid  entering  into  a  detail  of  confufed  circumftances  that  can 
determine  nothing,  and  with  which  few  perfons  are  unacquainted.  I 
only  mean  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  two  guilty  wretches,  whofe  trai- 
torous hands  were  armed  againft  one  of  the  beft  and  greatest  monarchs. 
John  Chatel  did  not  exceed  nineteen  years  of  age;  was  educated  by 
the  Jefuits;  and  iinifhed  a  courfe  of  philofophy  in  their  univerfity.  His 
father  was  a  tradefman,  who,  as  appears  by  the  examination  of  this  un- 
happy man,  indulged  him  in  every  thing;  firm  in  his  abominable  prin- 
ciples; fimple,  fincere,  and  uniform  in  his  replies;  in  the  ftyle  of 
a  true  fanatic ',  he  was  unmoved  at  the  prefence  of  his  judges,  regard- 
ing himfelf  as  a  martyr,  and  confidering  the  punifhment  of  his  crime, 
as, the  propitiation  for  his  fins.  After  fuflaining  the  torture,  "  I 
"  aecufe  myfelf  (faid  this  bigot  to  his  confeffor,  with  the  utmoft 
"  humility)  of  difcovering  fome  impatience  at  the  time  I  was 
"  tormented;  I  befeech  the  Lord  to  pardon  me,  and  forgive  my 
"  perfecutors." 

Ravilliac,  at  the  age  of  thirty  two,  was  poor;  boafted  of  extraordi- 
nary revelations;  and  would  rage  like  a  madman  at  the  very  name  of" 
a  Huguenot.  He  appeared  a  proper  inftrument  to  execute  that  hor- 
rible attempt  which  was  the  refult  of  deep  premeditation.  One  may 
eafily  perceive  through  the  courfe  of  his  trial,  that  in  him  fanaticifm 
was  lefs  real  than  affected.  He  fometimes  feigned  an  ignorant 
flupidity  in  his  anfwers.  "  The  pope  is  God,  (faid  he)  and  God  is 
the  pope. "  At  other  times  he  would  fpeak  like  a  fenfible  man,  not 
illiberally  educated.  He  would  lie,  vary  in  his  ftory,  groan  and  la- 
ment his  misfortune.,  of  failing  in  [d)  refolution  to  refift  the  temptati- 
ons of  the  devil.  He  entreated  his  judges  "  not  to  drive  his  foul 
into  perdition  by  the  violence  of  the  torture; "  acknowledging  himfelf 
guilty  of  an  enormous  crime,  but  always  afTerting  that,  no  perfbn  infti-- 
gated  him  to  commit  it:  his  chief  inducement  for  killing  the  king  be- 
ing the  affurances  he  received  that  this  prince   projected  a  war  againft 

the 

Journal  of  {J)  He  declared  he  never  was  out  of  the  kingdom.-: — It. was  proved  he  had  beep,  feen  at  Na- 
Henry  IV.  pies.  He  declared  he  had  never  revealed  to  any  pcrfon  whatfoever,  not  even  in  confeffion,  his 
1616.  Nic.  intention  to  kill  the  king. — More  than  a  year  before,  the  prior  of.  the  Auguftins  of  Montargia, 
Pafquiere,  found  a  letter  on  the  altar,  authorizing  him  to  inform  the  king,  "  that  a  ilout,  red-haired  man, 
lettre  pre-  a  native  of  Angouleme  "  would  endeavour  to  affaffinate  him.  The  prior,  having  confulted  with 
.miere.  the  lieutenant  general,  and/the  chief  perfons  of  the  city,  refdlved  to  fend  this  letter  with  the  ver- 

bal procefs  they  had  made  in  the  affair,  to  the  chancellor,  who  unfortunately  negle&ed  the  in-, 
formation.  The  legality  and  authenticity  of  this  proof  make  it  evident  that  Ravilliac  mu/l  have 
cntrufted  fomebody  with  his  diabolical  defign. 
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the  pope.  Could  there  be  a  poffibility,  fay  fome  peribns,  that  in  the  r  -'-^ 
hour  of  torture  he  would  forbear  accufing  thofe  who  had  feduced  him? 
Whether  in  an  open  manner,  or  privately  remitting  him  fmall  fums 
of  money  from  time  to  time,  by  their  emifTaries  ?  But,  perhaps  he 
was  conftantly  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  they  would  fave  his  life : 
Befides  it  is  a  certain  fad  that  on  the  firft  pull  of  the  horfes  he  requeu- 
ed to  be  unbound.;  that  he  then  dictated  his  dying  confeffion ;  and  that 
the  regifter  took  pains  to  write  this  confeffion  fo  illegibly  that  the  moft 
fkilful  decypherers  were  never  able  to  read  it. 

German  Brice  declares  "  that  when  Ravilliac  was  feized  they  car-  p^""1^  ^\ 
ried  him  firft  to  the  Hotel  de  Retz,  now  the  Hotel  de  Conde.  "  This  p.  z!o.  ' 
would  have  been  a  long  way  to  have  carried  him,  I  know  the  prefent 
Hotel  de  Conde  was  then  called  de  Gondi,  but  I  alfo  know  that  the 
duke  of  Retz,  John  Baptift  de  Gondi,  had  likewife  another  houfe  near 
the  Louvre,  *  which  was  the  place  this  monfter  was  conducted  to,  1^^^°^° 
Here  he  remained  two  days,  chained  down  and  guarded  by  a  company 
of  archers. — "  When  he  was  put  to  the  queftionin  all  its  rigour,  con- 
"  tinues  German  Brice,  he  confeffed  things  fo  incredible,  that  the 
"  judges  furprized  and  terrified,  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  on  the 
"  Holy  Evangelifts,  never  to  difclofe  them,  dreading  the  terrible  con- 
"  fequences  that  might  follow.  They  alfo  burnt  the  depofitions  and 
"  the  whole  verbal  procefs,  before  they  quitted  the  apartment,  fo  that 
"  there  only  remained  fome  flight  fufpicions,  on  which  no  certain  judg- 
"  ment  could  ever  be  founded  to  this  day.  "  There  is  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  this  whole  narrative !  For  Ravilliac,  at  every  renewal  of  the 
torture,  perfevered  in  denying  he  had  any  accomplices.  And  if  he  did 
confefs  things  incredible,  it  was  not  till  he  requefted  to  be  unloofed  at 
the  firft  ftretch  the  horfes  gave. 

Some  months  after  his  execution,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman,  whofe 
name  was  d'  Ecoman,  who  had  been  ftrongly  attached  to  queen  Mar- 
garet, accufed  the  marquis  of  Vernueil,  and  the  duke  (?)  of  Epernon 
of  being  the  authors  of  the  king's  murther. 

**  She  fpoke  well,  fays  L'Etoile,  fhewed  a  fteady  refolution  in  her  Ann.  iSn; 
"  accufation,  and  anfwers  :  was  armed  with  weighty  reafons,  and  ve- 
"  ry  fubftantial  proofs,  fuch  as  threw  the  judges  into  the  utmoft 
"  amazement."  Some  judicial  evidences  wereftill  wanting.;  fhe  was 
unable  to  furnifh  them;  and  was  condemned  to  be  fhut  up  between 
four  walls  the  reft  of  her  days.. 

A 

(<0  His  race  is  now  extinft.  His  descendants,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  dake  of  Lerma,  in 
Spain,  lafted  no  longer  than  the  fecond  generation.  I  lhall  particularize  under  another  article, 
for  what  reafons,  and  in  what  manner,  thefe  two  men  plotted  and  conduced  this  confpiracy, 
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A  decree  was  iffued  to  fupprefs  the  whole  procedure.     Now  German 
3di6ii       3rice,  who  very  frequently  perplexes  matters  of  fact,  has  confounded 
this    procedure  with   Ravilliac's  criminal  procefs.     I  (hall   conclude 
this  fubjedt.  with  a  paffage   from  Sully's  Memoirs,  as   it  difcovers  the 
fmall  precaution   Henry  IV.    ufed  againft.  thofe  attempts  that  fo  per- 
petually threatened  his   life.     "  I  received  advice   from  Rome,    fays' 
Memoires  de  *  t^lQ  duke  of  „3ully,  of  a  confpiracy  againft  his  majefty's  perfon  which 
Suiii  ann.     "  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  conceal,  though  at  the  fame  time,  I  did 
1605.  «  pot  think  deferved  any  attention.     The  king  was  of  the  fame  opini- 

*'  on,  and  faid  to  me  on  this  occafion,  that  he  was  convinced,  unlels 
**  he  would'  render  his  life  more  painful  than  death  itfelf,  he  mull  en~ 
««  tirely  difregard  iuch  informations.  That  the  aftrologers  had  fome 
'*  of  them  foretold  he  would  die  by  the  fword;  others  in  a  coach ;  but 
"  not  one  had  ever  talked  of  poifon  j  which  appeared  to  him  the  eafieit 
*'  method  of  difpatching  him;  lincehe  eat  a  great  quantity  of  fruit, 
"  without  any  precaution;  that  upon  the  whole,  he  thought  it  belt,  to 
«'  confide  in  the  protection  of  the  fupreme  difpofer  of  all  events.  " 

t*E    *    FOTR    L     EvESQUE,     (or    BifjOpS    Fort,) 

FORUM  EPJSCOPL  That  is  to  fay  the  bifhops  feat  of 
temporal  jurifdiclion.  There  were  anciently  nineteen  lords-juftices 
in  Paris  and  the  Fauxbourgs.  The  uncertain  extent  of  their  particular 
boundaries  often  caufing  difputes  in  judicial  proceedings,  an  edi<ft  was 
publifhed  in  the  month  of  February  1674,  to  incorporate  and  colleft 
all  thefe  fubaltern  juftices  into  one  court  called  the  Chatelet.  The 
arch-bifhop  of  Paris ,  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame,  the  abbot  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  the  grand  prior  of  France,  the  principal  of  the  order 
ef  St.  John  de  Latran,  and  the  prior  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
fkill  retain  the  privilege  of  administering  juftice  within  their  own 
precincts. 

Adrian  of  Valois  is  of  opinion  that  Fort  1'  Eveque  is  a  corruption 
of  Four  1.'  Eveque,  or  the  bifhop's  oven:  and  that  the  common  baking 
houfe,  where  the  bifhop's  vaffals  fent  their  bread,  occupied  a  part  of 
this  building,  which  is  now  a  prifon. 

Street 

*  Fort  P  Eveque  is  now  a  kind  of  houfe  of  correction,  or  bridewell.  All  the  players  of  the 
French  theatre  were  lately  fent  thither  for  refufing  to  play  in  the  famous  fiege  of  Calais,  with  one 
Dubois,  a  member  of  their  company,  who  had  perjured  himifelf  by  fwearing  he  had  paid  a  debt 
to  his  furgeoa,  which  it  appeared  he  had  never  done. 
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Street,  des  Fosses  St.  Germain  del'   Auxerrois. 

THERE  was  a  communication  between  the  *  Hotel  de   Sourdis  *  By.deSour- 
and  the  cloifterof  St.  Germain's  church.  Gabrielle  d'  Eftrees,  dutchefs ^hu  noc. 
of  Beaufort,  lived  in  the  deanery  within    the  neighbourhood  of  the  a  thorough- 
Louvre,  as  well  as  of  her  aunt  the  marchionefs  de  Sourdis.     She  died  onfare- 
Barter  Eve  1599.     Sauval  affirms,  that  he  had  known  fome  old  men 
who  remembered  her  lying  in  rtate  in  the  great  hall  of  the    *f-   dean's  t  Oppofite 
houfe;  drefl  in  a  white  fattin  robe,  and  la  id  upon  a  bed  of  crimfon  velvet,  'j^6  §rvat 
embroidered  with  gold  and  filver.     It  feems  rather   improbable  they  church  on 
mould  chufe  to  make  a  public  fpectacle  of  a  perfon  whofe  features  were  ^e  Louvre 
fo  entirely  deformed  by  the  terrible  fymptoms  that  attended  her  death. 
Gabrielle  had  part  part  of  the  time  of  Lent  atFontainebleau;  but  nei- 
ther policy  nor  decency  permitted  Henry  IV.  to  keep  her  with  him  in  Journal  de 
Eafter  week.     He  therefore  entreated  her  to  return  to  Paris,  and  ac_  Henry  iv. 
companied  her  himfelf  as  far  as    Melun.     Thefe  lovers,   fays   Sully, 
feemed  to  have  a  kind  of  prefcience  that  they  never  more  fhould  meet. 
They  overwhelmed  each  other  with  careffes,  tears  ftarting  from  their 
eyes,    whilft  the  peculiar  tendernefs  of  their  expreffions  indicated  a 
final  adieu.     The  dutchefs   recommended  to  the  king  her  children, 
her  domefticks,  and  her  houfe  at  Monceaux.     He  liftened  to  her  with, 
cagernefs,  and  inftead    of  endeavouring  to  remove  her  apprehenfions, 
foftened  into  fympathetic  forrow.     They  repeatedly  took  leave,  frill, 
had  fomething  more  to  fay,  embraced  anew,  and  yielded  with  reluct- 
ance to  the  neceffity  of  a  feparation.     Gabrielle  went  to  lodge  at   the 
houfe  of  Zamet,  an  Italian,   who  had  acquired  a  vaft  fortune  by  be- 
ing concerned  in  every  kind  of  public  exaction.     This  was  he  who  in 
a  marriage  contract  of  one  of  his  daughters  ftiled  himfelf  *«  Tuzezain  Confefs  de- 
lord  of  feventeen  hundred  thoufand.  crowns. "  |anci  '■  2-- 

His  pleafant,  lively  difpofition  made  him  very  agreeable  to  Henry;  fo^X-ii. 
who  generally  chofe  to  have  his  feleft  fuppers,  and  parties  of  pleafure 
at  his  houfe.  The  dutchefs  was  received  by  her  hoft  with  all  imagina- 
ble tranfport  j  and  on  Maundy  Thurfday  after  eating  heartily  at  dinner 
fhe  went  to  the  church  of  Petit  St.  Anthony  to  hear  the  Tenebres', 
when  ihe  found  her  head  dizzy,  and  returned  to  take  a  walk  in  Zanet's 
garden,,  after  firft  eating  a  citron,  fome  fay  a  fallad:  in  an  inftant  fheD'  AubJgne. 
felt  her  throat  all  on  fire,  and  fuch  excruciating  .pains  in  her  ftomach 
that  fhe  cried  out  "  let  me  be  carried  from  this  houfe  immediately  % 
I  am  poifoned!  "  They  accordingly  removed  her  to  her  own  houfe, 
where   her.  torture   encreafed  fo   violently    as    to   throw    her     into  M^moIrce  ciS: 

G  COtta- 
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'  convullions,  and  fhrieks  fo  terrible  that  her  whole  frame  was  dis- 
torted; and  none  could  behold  without  horrour,  that  face,  afew  hours 
before  fo  beautiful !  She  expired  about  7  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  (f)  Henry  IV.  obliged  the  court  to  go  into  mournings 
he  himfelf  wearing  violet  colour  the  hrft  week,  and  black  the  fecond. 
A  writer  of  that  time  fays  "  They  poifoned  the  king's  miftrefs  becaufe 
"  he  had  taken  a  refolution  to  marry  her.  And  in  confideration  of 
"  the  difturbances  fuch  a  marriage  muffc  have  occafioned,  adds  this 
"  courtier,  it  was  rendering  an  important  fervice  to  his  majefty,  and 
"  to  the  ftate.  "  This  may  be  flate  policy  perhaps,  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  mull  be  granted,  fuch  fervices  are  more  infamous  than  thofe 
of  the  hangman !  Befides  the  generality  of  hiftorians  do  not  attribute 
this  lhocking  death  of  Gabrielle  to  any  thing  more  than  the  unhappy 
effects  which  fometimes  attend  women  when  pregnant. 

Du     FOUARRE       STREET. 

THE  Univerfity  formerly  comprehended  this  entire  ftreet:  it  de- 
rived its  name  Fouarre,  (an  obfolete  word  that  Signified  ftraw)  from 
the  great  confumption  of  ftraw  among  the  fcholars;  who  were  not 
fcated  on  forms,  but  on  the  floor,  covered  with  clean  ftraw.  Anciently, 
there  were  neither  benches  nor  feats  in  the  churches,  but  they  were 
ftrewed  with  green  rufhes  and  odoriferous  herbs;  efpecially  at  mid- 
night mafs    and  all  grand  feftivals. 

Rue  Des  FRANCS-BOURGEOIS    au  marais, 
or  Freemen's  Street    of  the  Morass. 

I  N  the  year  1350,  John  Ruffel  and  Alice  his  wife,  built  an  hofpi- 
tal  in  this  ftreet  (then  called  des  Vielles  Poulies)  .containing  twenty 
four  apartments  for  the  reception  of  perfons  reduced  to  indigence.  In 
141 5,  their  defcendants  endowed  it  with  feventy  French  livres  per 
annum,  and  gave  the  perpetual  right  of  nomination  to  the  grand  prior 
of  France,  on  condition  that  he  appointed  two  poor  men  to  each  alms- 
houfe;  paying  them  thirteen-pence  at  their  entrance,  and  a  penny  a 
week  during  their  lives.  In  confideration  of  their  inhabitants,  thefe 
alms-houfes  were  freed  from  all  taxes  and  impofts,  which  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  of  this  ftreet. 

There  dwelt  in  one  of  thefe  houfes  in  the  year  1596,  two  beggars, 
who  in  their  idle  vocation  had  taken  fuch  pains  to  imitate  the  found  of 

a 

(/)  The  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  with  Mary  de  Medicis,  began  to  be  talked  of;  and  as 
Zamet  was  afubjeftof  theduke  of  Florence,  his  enemies  fufpe&ed  him  of  a  crime  of  which  there 
«ever  was  any  proof. 
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a  hunting  horn,  and  the  cries  of  dogs,  that  at  thirty  paces  diftance  any  ^-^-"^- 
one  would  have  believed  it  the  huntfman  and  hounds  in  full  cry. 
The  deception  was  ftrongeft  in  folitary  fpots,  where  the  rocks  re-ec- 
choed  and  multiplied  the  fainteft  found.  In  all  probability  thefe  two 
beggars  were  employed  in  an  adventure  which  gained  credit,  as  afuper- 
natural  appearance. 

If  the  curiofity  of  Henry  IV.  had  been  excited  enough  to  have  ad- 
vanced, they  would  undoubtedly  have  mot  him;  and  then  have  propa- 
gated a  report  that,  not  being  fincere  in  his  converfion,  the  devil  was 
permitted  to  be  his  murtherer.  The  facT:  related  by  moftof  the  cotem- 
porary  hiftorians  is  as  follows.. 

"  The  king  was  hunting  in  the  foreft  of  Fontainebleau  when  he?-  Matthie% 
S(  heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  with  the  horn  of  the  hunters  at  about  half  rjt> '.. 
'*  a  league  diftance.     Suddenly  this  found  which  had  feemed  fo  remote, 
**  was  not  above  twenty  paces  from  him.     He  commanded  the  count  of 
{ '  Soiflbns  to  ride  forward  full  fpeed  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  it;  fup- 
'*  poling  fomebody  had  had  the  prefumption  to  difturb  the  chace  andJ°a™'dde 
"  interrupt  his  fport.     The  count. accordingly  fpurredhis  horfe  till  he  Henry  IV. 
"  came  to  the  place  whence  the  found  proceeded,  without  perceiving  ann-   J598> 
"  any  one:  at  length  a  gigantic  black  figure  appeared  in  the  thickefl  up" 
<l  part  of  the  foreft,  crying  out  in  a  terrible  voice,  "  ExpeEi  Me,  "  and 
'*  inftantly  vanifhed.    On  hearing  fuch  words  the  moft  courageous  man 
"  would  have  thought  it  raftinefs  to  hunt  longer  in  a  place  where  no- 
'*  thing  was  to  be  caught  but  fear.     Though  the  hunters  could  never 
f*  repeat  this  circumftance  without  the  utmoft  perturbation,  they  con- 
««  tinued  to  relate  the  adventure;  which  feveral  of  their  auditors  would. 
"  have  placed   amongft  the  fabulous  legends  of  Merlin,  had  not  the 
"  reality  of  it  been  affirmed  by  fo  many  eye  and  ear-witnefTes  as  pre- 
"  vented  all  fhadow  of  doubt.    The  neighbouring  fhepherds  fay  a  fpirit 
"  refides  in    this  foreft,  whom  they  ftyle  the  Great  Hunter.     Others 
"  pretend  that  St.  Hubert  follows  the  chace,  whofe  hounds  are  like- 
**  wife  heard  in  others  parts  of  this  kingdom," 

The  Church  of  St.  G  E  N  E  V  I  E  V  E. 
THE  train  of  cardinal  Rochefoucault's  monumental  robe,  in  this 
churchy  is  borne  by  an  angel.  It  amazes  me  that  the  fame  ex- 
travagant  imagination  that  >  created  this  page,  inftead  of  carving 
him  half,  naked, .  fhould  not.  have  beftowed  on:  him  the  cardinal's 
livery, . 

G    2:,  Gre- 
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Crenelle  Street,  in  the  Quarter  of  St.  Eustatius. 

THAT  hotel,  where  the  amorous  count  of  Soiflbns  amufed  him- 
■felf  in  decorating  the  windows,  walls,  and  cielings  with  ingenious  em- 
blems and  devices,  interfperfed  with  the  cyphers  of  Catherine  of 
Navarre,  fitter  to  Henry  IV.  and  his  own  interwoven.  That  very 
hotel,  which  was  afterwards  the  refidence  of  the  duke  of  Bellegarde, 
that  courtier  fo  amiable,  fo  polite!  The  favourite  lover  ofGabrielie 
D'  Eftrees,  of  Madame,  and  Mademoifelle  de  Guife,  and  of  a  thou- 
land  others!  Finally  that  hotel,  which  after  the  death  of  cardinal 
Richelieu  became  an  afylum  for  the  mufes;  where  the  French  aca- 
demy fo  long  held  its  meetings;  where  Racine,  Sarazine,  and  Voiture 
afTembled,  is  at  this  day  the  Hotel  des  Fermes. 

Jane  d' Albret,  mother  of  Henry  IV.  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  1572, 
in  the  third  houfe  from  this  hotel,  the  fide  of  the  ftreet  next  St. 
Honore.     She  was  forty  four  years  old;  and  was  ill  five  days. 

Some  fufpicions  of  poifon  arofe  from  a  pair  of  fcented  gloves  that 
Rene,  an  Italian,  had  fold  her;  a  noted  villain,  perfumer  to  Cathe- 
sChronolog.  rine  de  Medicis.  According  to  Cayet,  the  furgeons  difcovered  no 
^Novenaire.  fymptoms  of  that  nature.  This  lady  could  not  decently  refufe  appear- 
ing at  Paris  at  the  nuptials  of  her  fon.  Befides  fhe  had  been  flattered 
with  aflurances  that  Charles  IX.  meditated  a  war  againft  Philip  the  II. 
of  Spain,  (her  irreconcileable  enemy)  to  revenge  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth of  France,  his  wife,  whom  he  was  reported  to  have  poifonedj 
and  had  accufed  of  an  intrigue  with  his  fon,  don  Carlos, 

In  this  age,  no  fooner  does  a  princefs  enter  into  the  fifth  month  of 
her  pregnancy  than  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  midwives  aflume  the 
management  of  her  conftitution ;  fcarcely  will  they  allow  her  to  faunter 
out  of  her  apartment;  the  eafieft  coach,  and  the  fineft  road  imaginable, 
are  no  fecurity  againft  their  apprehenfions.  Whatever  inclination 
jhe  may  difcover  to  take  an  airing  between  Verfailles  and  Fontainebleau, 
they  remain  inflexible.  How  different  the  fyftem  in  former  days, 
when  Cayet,  fub-preceptor  to  Henry  IV.  tells  a  ftory,  "  That  Jane 
ie  d'  Albret  had  refolved  to  follow  her  hufband,  to  the  campaign  in 
"  Picardy:  on  which  the  king  her  father  faid  he  infifted  that  if  me 
•*£  proved  with  child  me  fhould  come  and  lye  in  at  his  court,  and  he 
"  would  nurfe  the  child,  whether  fon  or  daughter.  The  princefs, 
*<  finding  herfelf  in  the  ninth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  fet  out  from 
11  Compiegne,  travelled  through  France  over  the  Pyrennees,  and  in 
■e<  fifteen  days  arrived  at  Pau  in  the  canton  of  Beam.     She  expre/Ted 

great 
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"  great  curiofity,  adds  this  hiftorian,  to  fee  her  father's  will,  which 
"  was  kept  in  a  great  gold  box,  to  which  was  fattened  a  chain  of 
*'  the  fame. metal,  fo  long  that  it  would  wind  twenty  or  thirty 
"  times  round  the  neck.  She  begged  the  king  to  give  it  her;  it  mail 
««  be  thy  own  faid  he  when  thou  fhall  prefent  me  with  a  grand-child! 
"  And,  on  condition  thou  doft  not  make  it  a  whimpering  four-faced 
"  chit,  but  wilt  fing  a  Bearnois  fong  in  the  time  of  thy  labour,  I  will 
11  ftay  in  the  room.  Between  twelve  and  one  in  the  morning,  De- 
"  cember  13,  151 5,  the  princefs  was  taken  ill.  Her  father  on  receiv- 
"  ing  information  of  it,  ran  to  her  chamber.  The  moment  fhe  heard 
"  his  ftep,  fhe  began  to  fing  the  Bearnois  fong  that  begins, 

"  Our  lady  of  the  Bridge-Foot, 

"  Affift  me  now  or  never !  " 
"  Being  delivered,  her  father  put  the  gold  chain  round  her  neck, 
*«  and  gave  her  the  gold  box  with  the  will,  faying  this  is  my  prefent 
"  daughter,  but  here  is  yours!  Taking  the  child,  and  wrapping  it  in 
*'  his  nightgown  without  waiting  for  the  nurfery  accoutrements,  he 
"  hurried  it  away  to  his  own  apartment.  The  little  prince  was  nurfed 
**  and  educated  in  a  manner  that  might  inure  him  to  labour  and  fa- 
"  tigue;  frequently  making  a  meal  of  a  cruft  of  brown  bread.  The 
"good  king,  his  grandfather,  prefcribed  this  method;  not  fuffering 
"  him  to  be  treated  with  effeminate  indulgences,  but  taught  from  his 
"  early  youth  to  endure hardfhips.  Often  was  he  feen,  incompliance 
"  with  the  cuftom  of  the  peafants,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  both  in 
"  fummer  and  winter;  running  amongfl  the  children  of  the  caftle  and 
"  village  of  Coirazze.     Who  could  this  prince  be  ?   Henry  IV.  " 

GRENIER     St.  LAZARUS     STREET. 

PAS  QJU  I  E  R  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1424,  a  girl  named 
Margot  came  to  Paris  and  lived  in  this  ftreet :  who  played  at  tennis 
with  both  fides  of  the  hand  better  than  any  man.  This  was  fo  much 
more  furprizing,  as  at  that  time,  they  played  only  with  the  bare  hand, 
or  fometimes  a  thick  glove.  By  degrees  they  thought  of  flinging  the 
ball  to  encreafe  the  impelling  force;  but  the  lafl  improvement  was  the 
racket.  This  game,  fays  he,  was  called  paume,  or  palm;  from  the 
original  manner  of  playing,  by  receiving  and  returning  the  ball  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

GUENEGAUD       STREET. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  Buci  gate  was  fituated  towards  the  up-  #  Oppofite 
per  end  of  St.  Andrew  des  Arcs  *  ftreet;  and  that  the  walls  of  the  citv,  ?  Contre- 

.    ^     r  n-  J     Soarpe  ftreet, 

interfering 
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r--* — •>    interfering  the  fpot  which  was  afterwards  Dauphine  *■  gate,,  termina- 

*  The  other  ted  at  that   of  de  Nefle,    where  the  outer  court  of  the  college  of  the 

:rnefc°l)f'on"  four  nations  now   is.     The  hotel   and  gardens  de  Nefle  included  the 

&eet,  fpace  where  the  offices  of  the  college  are  built,  the  houfes  and  little 

fquare  de  Conti,  the  Hotel  de  Conti,  Guenegaud  ftreet  from   that    of 

L'  Egout,  to  the  river,   belides  the  little  flreet  de  Nevers. 

Philip  the  Fair  purchafedit  of  Amauri  de  Nefle  in  1308.  The  kings 
his  fucceflbrs  beftowed   and  alienated    it  feveral   times,  as  part  of  the 
royal  property:    and   in    151 1,     Charles  IX.  fold  this  hotel  to  Louis 
Gonzague  duke  of  Nevers,  who  partly  rebuilt  it.    Henry  de  Guenegaud; 
fecretary  of  lfate,  who  bought  it  about  the  year  1650,  made  great  al- 
terations in  it,  and  built  the  flreet  that  bears  his  name  out  of  part  of  the 
gardens.   It  is  now  the  Hotel  de  Conti. 
Dames  ga-         Brantome  mentions  a  queen,  "  who   lived    in  the  Hotel  de  Nefle, 
•antes,  T.  i,«<  anc[  ]aid  fnares  for  paffengers.    Thofe  who  pleafedher  tafte  themoft> 
"•  no  matter  what  rank  of  life  they  were  in,  fhe  made  her  companions; 
ii  and  when  fhe  grew  weary  of  them,  commanded  them  to  be  hurled 
t  where  the  "  from  the  top  of  -j-  a  tower  into  the  river.     I  cannot  anfwer  for  the, 
four*  °tions  "  truth  of  this  flory    (continues  he)  but  the  major  part  of  the  city  o£ 
is.  **  Paris  affirm  it,  and  always  relate  it  when  they  fhew  the  tower." 

Villon  the  poet,  in  his  ballad  on  the  ladies  fays, 

Where,  is  the   queen. 
By  whofe  fell  command  Buridan 
In  a  fack  was  thrown. into  the  Seine? 
Jane,  in  her  own  right,  dutchefs  of  Burgundy  and  Artois,  and  by 
marriage   queen  of  France  and  Navarre,  was  a  princefs  very  odious  in 
her  manners.     After  the  death  of  her  hufband  (Philip  the  Tall)  fhe  re- 
tired to  the  Hotel  de  Nefle,  and  died  in  1329.     At  her  ownrequeft.  fhe 
was  buried  amongft  the   Cordeliers,     John  Buridan  was  a  native  of 
Bethune,  in  Artois;    he  was  diflinguifhed  in    the  Univerfity  of  Paris,, 
from  the  year  1327,  andif  he  was  thrown  into  the  Seine,  efcaped  with- 
out drowning-,  as  he  was  living  in  1348.. 
Memoires  de     It  was  to  the  Hotel  de  Nefle,  that  Henrietta  of  Cleves, .  wife  to 
Nevers,        Louis  Gonzague^    duke  of  Nevers,  conveyed  the  head  of  her  lover  £ 
•  L  p-  57'Coconas,  which  was  expofed  on  a  gibbet  in.  the  Place  de  Greye.     She. 
jn beheaded  went  herfelf  and  took  it  down  in  the  night;  embalmed,  and  preferved, 
it  a  long  time  in  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet  behind  her  bed.     This  very 
cabinet,  was  watered,  with. the  tears  of  her  grand-daughter,   (g)'  Maria 

Louifa 
(g)    She  was  the  wife  of  Ladiflaus,  and  after  his  death  of  Cafmrir  his  brother,  king  oi  Po- 
land. 
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Louifa  Gonzague  of  Cleves,  whofe  lover  *  experienced  the  fame  deftiny     '      'w^1 
asCoconas.  JSS"u 

Felibien  and  Lobineau,  in  their  hiftory  of  Paris,  have  apparently  fol-  ^17.  e' 
lowed  the  plans  they  found  in  commiifary  de  la  Marre's  treatife  of  the 
Police;  but  thefe  plans  are  very  defective.  They  place  the  Hotel  de 
Nefle  without  the  city,  when  it  certainly  ftood  within:  one  fide  of  the 
wall  of  this  hotel  forming  part  of  that  of  Paris.  The  duke  of  Berry, 
uncle  to  Charles  VI.  built  (it  is  true)  a  fmall  houfe  called  de  Nefle 
lodge  beyond  the  foffes  that  furrounded  the  city;  and  which  had  a 
communication  with  the  grand  hotel  by  a  drawbridge. 

The  gardens  of  this  lodge,  on  one  fide,  extended  towards  Buci  gate, 
on  the  other  to  the  banks  of  the  river;  that  is  to  fay  where  Malaquet 
quay  now  is :  fo  that  we  are  not  to  confound  the  two  houfes  together, 
though  the  college  of  the  four  nations  is  fituated  on  part  of  the  ground 
belonging  to  each.  I  fhould  not  be  fo  pofitive  had  I  not  taken  pains  to 
examine  the  ancient  plans  of  Paris  in  the  royal  library,  and  in  that 
of  St.  Vidor. 

In  removing  the  earth  near  the  tower  de  Nefle  1538,  eleven  ca- 
verns were  difcovered,  and  in  one  of  them  was  the  body  of  a  man 
drefr.  in  armour.  Could  thefe  fepulchres  be  the  work  of  the  Pagans  ? 
Certainly  there  never  was  a  church,  or  burying  ground  on  this  fpot 
fince  the  time  of  Chriftianity !      (Will.  Marcel,   1".    1.  p.  71.  to  yS.J 

G       I       B       B       E       T, 

I  S  a  corruption  of  the  word  Gebel,  which  in  the  Arabic  tongue 
fignifies  a  mountain.  Executions  in  France  were  anciently  exhibited 
on  elevated  places;  in  order  that  fuch  examples  of  juflice  might  be  feen 
at  a  great  diftance.  Tacitus  fays,  ««  Amongft  the  Germans,  traitors  De  Morfb.- 
and  deferters  were  hanged  upon  trees;  but  cowards,  vagabonds,  and  Germ.  c.  12. 
minions,  were  ftifled  in  mud,  under  hurdles.  "  The  fpirit  of  the  law 
in  this  diftinction  of  punifhment,  was  to  expofe  the  guilt  of  public 
criminals  to  public  infpeftion;  and  to  bury  that  of  infamy  in  eternal 
oblivion. 

Stephen  Pafquier  makes  this  obfervation,  "  that  the  gallows  of 
Montfaucon  has  always  been  fatal  to  the  projectors  and  improvers  of  it. 
Enguerraud  de  Mariguy  was  the  firfr.  that  invented  it,  and  the  fkfl  that  L.  7.  c  40, 
fuffered.  And  Peter  Remi,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances  under 
Charles  the  Fair,  who  ordered  it  to  be  repaired,  was  likewife  hanged 
there.  "  Even  within  our  own  memory,  he  adds,  "  John  Mounier, 
lieutenant  of  the   Police  at  Paris,  who  had  -figned  the  fame  orders, 

though 
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the  kings  of  the  firft  royal  family,  the  watch   ap- 
a  difreputable   light.     An  ordonnance  of  Clotaire  II, 
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though  he  did  not  end  his  days  like  the  other  two,  was  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  punifhment  at  the  foot  of  thefe  gallows.  "  Pafquier's 
is  a  good  remark  for  this  reafon)  it  fliews  us  there  has  been  a  time  in 
France,  when  great  plunderers  as  well  as  little  ones,  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  law ! 

OF         THE         WATCH. 

UNDER, 
pears    in  rather 

595,  fets  forth,  "  That  if  a  robbery  is  committed  in  the  night,  thofe 
"  who  are  upon  guard  in  that  quarter  fhall  be  anfwerable  if  they  do  not 
"  endeavour  to  feize  the  robber.  That  if,  in  making  his  efcape  from 
««  the  firft,  he  is  £een  in  another  quarter,  and  that  the  watch  of  the  fe- 
sf  cond  quarter,  being  immediately  advertized  of  it,  neglect  to  flop 
«*  him,  the  lofs  fuftained  (hall  fall  upon  them,  and  they  mail,  more- 
Si  over,  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  fbls.— And  lb  on  through- 
' «■  out  the  city.  " 

HARPE  STREET. 

A  T  the  end  of  a  very  dirty  houfe,  the  fign  of  the  iron-crofs,  you 
enter  an  exceeding  fpacious  vaulted  hall,  about  forty  feet  high,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Thermes,  a  valuable  monument  of  the 
Roman  manner  of  building:  the  cement  they  made  ule  of  has  long 
been  a  fecret  to  the  moderns;  a  drcumftance  not  much  to  the  repu- 
tation of  our  architects.  The  edifices  and  courts  of  this  palace  occu- 
pied all  the  ground  between  Harp  ftreet  and  St.  James's,  as  well  as 
from  du  Foin  flreet  to  de  Sorbonne  fquare.  The  park  and  gardens 
fpread,  one  way,  to  *  mount  Leucotitius,  and  another  to  the  -j>  tem- 
ple of  Ifis. 

Some  of  the  learned  think  this  palace  was  a  work  of  the  emperor 
Julian  about  the  year  358,  others  efteem  it  of  ftill  more  ancient  date. 
However,  it  is  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  the  conftant  refidence  of 
the  kings  of  the  firft  race.  "  Childibert%  fays  Fortunat,  could  walk 
from  the  gardens  of  his  palace  almoft  to  St.  Vincent's  church.  " 

The  princefles  Gijla  and  Rotrude,  daughters  of  Charlemagne*,  were, 
after  his  death,  confined  in  the  palace  of  Thermes.  That  great  monarch 
had  been  a  little  too  blind  to  their  conduct;  probably  from  the  fame 
tender  motive  which  prevented  his  difpofal  of  them  in  marriage,  want 
of  refolution  to  part  with  them.  When  Louis  the  Debonair  came 
to  the  throne  he  attempted  to  reform  their  way  of  life,  and  as  a  prelude 

put 
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put  two  noblemen  to  death,  who  were  their  reputed  favourites.  He  un-     <■— *w~> 
doubtedly  thought  by  fuch  an  example  to  intimidate  others  from  afpiring 
to  fo  dangerous  an  honour,  but  the  confequence  (hewed  he  was  miftaken, 
whilft  the  princeffes  had  their  choice  of  lovers.     Thefe  ladies  united    a 
great  deal  of  wit  with  a  tafte  for  learning :   they  were  generous,  affable, 
and  beneficent.   In  a  word,  like  molt  women  of  gallantry,  they  were  in- 
trinfically  good  matured.;  and  uninfluenced  by  ambition,  intereft,  orcun- 
ing.   Their  deaths  were  univerfally  lamented,  whilft.  Louis,  who  delight-- 
ed  only  in  the  company  of  priefts,   banifhed  all  the  pleafures    from   his 
court,  reigned  like  a  monk,  and  had  no  tafte  for  any  thing  but  Full  Cho- 
rus's, and  church  ceremonies.     After  rendering  himfelf  (fays  the  fame  Hiftoire de- 
Daniel)  defpicable  to  the  bifhops  and  abbots  by  his  too  great  familiarity  France, 
and  condefceniion,   died  contemned  and  degraded  in  the  opinion   of  his    '•        '** 
fubjects,  with  the  character  of  "   a  very  pious,  but  very  indifferent  mo- 
narch. " 

SAINT     HONORE'S      STREET.. 

DURING  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  churches  of  St, 
Honore,  St.  Thomas  of  the  Louvre,  and  Quinze  Vingts  were  itill 
furrounded  with  meadows  and  vineyards :  and  by  an  article  in  an  old  re- 
gister it  appears  that  there  was  a  good  harveft  of  wheat,  oats,  and  wins, 
gathered  from  thefe  fields  in  1310.  The  walls  began  by  Charles  V. 
in  1367,  finifhed  by  Charles  VI.  1383,  and  which  lafted  till.  1663, 
enclofed  thefe  churches  within  the  city. 

In  reading  the  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  times  of  Henry  III. 
and  IV.  it  ought  to  beobferved  that  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  flood 
without  the  walls.  "  Henry  III.  (fays  L'  Etoile)  feeing  the  fury  I;;S2* 
"  of  the  populace  tmabateq,  and  alfj  receiving  information  that 
,e  the  preachers  who  led  them  on  repeating  inceffantly.  The  necefj]:- 
"  ry  work  of  feizing  brother  Henry  of  Valois  in  his  Louvre!  and  had 
"  likewife  armed  near  eight  hundred  icholars  and  four  hundred  monks 
'•  for  that  purpofe,  determined  to  quit  the  palace.  He  was  con- 
"  firmed  in  this  refolution  by  one  of  his  dbmefticks  who,  about  five 
"  in  the  afternoon,  entered  the  Louvre  in  difguife  and  acquainted  the 
•'  nobles  about  his  perfon,  that  it  was  neceiiary  the  king  fhould  make 
**  his  efcape  immediately;  if  not  he  was  lofc.  According  to  his  ufual 
"  cuftom  he  took  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  as  if  he  was  only 
**-  taking  a  walk  to  the  Thuilleries.  His  majefty  was  karcely  out  of 
"  the  gate,  when  a  citizen  advifed  him  to  make  hafte,  or  the  (h)  duke 
*'  of  Guife  would  purfue  him  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men.    He 

H.  was 

{b)     The  duke  of  Guife  went  the  fame  'evening  to  vint  the  firft  president,  Achilles  de   Harlay; 
who  broke  ou:  into  this  exclamation:     "  It  is  fcandalcus,  lir,  it  is  infamoufly  fcandalous  for  the 

fecramt 
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< — u — i  <<  Was  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  ftables  of  the  Thuilleries,  than  he 
■(t  mounted  his  horfe,  followed  by  as  many  of  his  train  a$  could  fupply 
**  themfelves  with  horfes.  Duhalde  drew  on  his  boots,  and  buckled 
•"  the  fpurs  on  the  wrong  fide ;  it  is  of  no  confequence,  (faid  the  king, 
l<  obferving  the  miftake)  lam  not  going  to  fee  my  miftrefs.  Then 
*'  turning  his  horfe  towards  the  city,  he  fwore  never  to  enter  it  again 
«'  but  by  ftorm,  " 

"  Between  five  and  fix  in  the  evening,  fays  another  writer,  (Cayef) 
•"  Henry  III.  went  out  of  the  city  by  the  New  gate,  accompanied  by 
"  his  attendants;  who  were  not  much  furprized  at  this  fudden  flight. 
■"  becaufe  one  of  the  counfellors  of  ftate  had  brought  forne  hafly  intelli- 
Chronoisge,  "  gence  to  the  Louvre,  and  without  flaying  to  take  off  his  robes,  cr 
Novenaire.  (i  „ut  oa  ^js  boots>  mounted  the  firft  horfe  he  met  within  the  liable. 
■'*  and  followed  the  king.  His  majefty  was  jufl  out  of  the  New  gate, 
"  when  a  party  of  forty  men  who  were  placed  for  that  purpofe  at  dc 
f  Nejle  gate,  made  a  hafty  fire  on  him  and  his  attendants.  " 

By  thefe  relations  of  cotemporary  writers,  it  is  evident  that  the  New 
gate  was  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  little  on  this  fide  the  laft  * 
*  There  was  poftern,  as  you  go  from  the  J?ont  Neuf  to  the  thuilleries.  From  this 
i-omfv7  New  gate,  the  walls  ran  along  what  is  called  St.  -f  Nicaife  ftreet,  up 
Thuilleries,  to  St.  Honore's  gate,  which  is  now  the  butchery  of  ^uinze  Vingts. 
nor  poftem  -j/]-^  gate  of  St.  Honore  was  not  taken  down  and  removed  to  the  en-, 
ume.at  trance  of  the  great  baftion,  where  it  ftill  remains,  till  1633. 
t  Built  "  The  gallery  of  the  Thuilleries,   fays   Sauval, ,  was  projected  $  by 

about  1636.  *«  Henry  IV.  to  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  river  to  the  palace  of  the 
T.  2.  P.  46.  "  Thuilleries,  which  was  then  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Honore.  Bythis' 
1  Thiseal-  "  communication  with  the  Louvre,  he  could  be  either  within,  or  with- 
Jery  was  in-  «  out  the  city  as  he  pleafed;  and  avoid  the  hazard  of  being  impriioned 
complete  till  ec  w:tyn   tnofe   Walls,  where  the  life   and  honour  of  Henry  III.  be- 

the  reign    of         r  *  ,         ,.       ,  ,  ,  r  ,  .  r .    ■> 

Louis  xiii.    "  came  almoft  dependant  on  the   frenzy  and  caprice   of  an  enraged 
f-  multitude.  " 

In  1616,  M.  de  Berulle  purchafed  the  hotel  du  Bouchage,  to  make 
a  monaftery  for  the  priefls  of  oratory.  The  Cul.de fac  of  the  oratory 
was  then  called  Louvre  ftreet;  at  the  end  of  which  ran  St.  Honore's. 
It  was  directly  oppofite  to  the  hotel  du  Bouchage  that  Paul  S.tuard 
de  CauiTade,  count  St.  Megrin,  was  attacked  by  near  thirty  aflaffins, 
£n  his  way  from  the  Louvre, '  at  eleven  at  night.     They  ftabbed  him 

in 

fervant  to  turn  the  mafter  out  of  his  houfe!     For  my  own  part,  my  foul  belongs  to  God,  my 
heart  to  the  king,  and  as  to  my  body,  J  abandon  it  (fince  it  muftbe  fo)  to  the  wicked  men  who 

ruin  this  kingdom! 
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in  thirty  three  places,  and  he  died  of  his  wounds  the  next  day,  July  2  i ,    r~~'" — * 

1578.     Henry  III.  had  him  buried  at  St.  Paul's  with  the  fame  pomp 

and  ceremony  as  his  two  favourites,  Quelus  and  Maugiron.    According 

to  1'  Etoile,  "  no  enquiry  was  made  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  this 

"•  murther:    his  majelty  having  certain  information  that  it  was  the 

"  work  of  the  duke  of  Guife's  jealoufy:    a  report  prevailing  that   St. 

"  Megrin  was  the  diftinguiihed  favourite  of  his  wife.  .(/)  The  king  was 

"  likewife  told  that  the  pcrfon  who  gave  the  firfl  flab  ftrongiy  refem- 

"  bled  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  " 

What  times  and  what  manners  were  thefe!  I  believe  whoever  will 
recollect,  and  confider  with  attention  the  horrible  reprefentation  of  the 
fifty  years  civil  wars,  will  agree  that  the  lives  of  the  citizens  had 
been  lefs  endangered  under  the  reign  of  a  Nero,  than  under  that  of. 
Hionan  is  whofe  feeble  exercife  of  authority  created  fo  many  petty 
tyrants. 

The    H  O  T  E  L.  de  V  I-  L  L  E. 

DURI  N  G  King  John's  impriionment  theprovofl  of  the  tradef*^ 
men  and  fcriveners  made  an  offering  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  off" 
a  wax  candle,  probably  rolled  up,  equal  in  length  to  the  circumfe-*' 
rence  of  the  city  of  Paris.  This  annual  gift  was  fufpendedin  the  time 
of  the  league  for  near  30  years-. 

Miron,  the  provofl  in  1605,  inftead  of  this  efiormous  length  of  can* 
die,  prefented  a  filver  lamp  with  a  wax  taper,  to  burn  day  and  night 
before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin.  This  piece  of  devotion  is  as  refpectablej 
as  another  we  have  is  abfurd.  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
to  make  an  annual  procefhon  round  two  or  three  hundred  lighted?  ^ 
faggots,  perhaps  in  one  of  the  hotteft  days  in  fummer?  After  curious 
reiearches  into  the- origin  of  this  ceremony  I  have  difcdvered  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  publick  rejoicings  on  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  or  the  news  of  a  fignal  victory;  and  that  thefe  rejoicings  were 
always  attended  with  facrifices,  where  great  fires  were,  neceffary  to  con- 
fume  the  victims. 

Now  we  have  been  fo  ingenious  to  perpetuate  the  bonfires,  though 
we  have  no  victims  to  burn  I  Another  cuftom  has,  with  equal  preten- 
fions  to  reafon,  become  univerfal  fince  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
An  hundred  brazen  mouths  are  deemed  a  majefiick  information  to  the 
world  of  the  birth  of  a  prince>   but  would  not  a  concert  of  mufical 

H  £  inftxumehts 

(/)  Caifcerine  ofCfeves,,tli*widdw  of  the  pririCe'df  £omeu,  fnankd  Kehry  de  Guife,  kilki- 
£«Bloij3.i58a.. 
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*     '    *"*     inflruments  convey  more  pleafing  ideas  of  the  blefTings  of  his  future 
:reig.u? 

St.     J  A  M  E  S's     STREET. 

THE  fubterraneous  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  form- 
erly our  Lady  of  the  Fields,  carries  marks  of  great  antiquity;  and  was 
part  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mercury.  If  fome  writers  are  to  be  cre- 
dited, the  figure  on  the  top  of  the  cupola  of  that  church,  is  a  flatue  of 
the  fame  deity.  Moreau  de  Mautour,  after  frequent  examinations  of 
this  figure  with  a  reflecting  telefcope,  expreiTes  himfelf  thus  to  the 
academy  of  infcriptions. 

"  The  flatue  is  of  flone;  the  face  reprefents  a  young  fmooth-chin- 
«*  ned  man,  with  very  fbort  hair;  the  drapery  long  and  flowing;  the 
"  back -part  of  the  head  bald.  It  is  fupported  by  a  large  iron  branch 
■'«  f aliened  to  the  neck,  where  it  forms  five  rays:  the  left  hand  holds  a 
"  balance;  in  each  of  the  fcales  may  be  diftinguifhed  fome  little  heads 
•.'  of  children;  and  the  fcale  on  the  right  hand  preponderates.  The 
•*'  Roman  letters,  M.  DC.  V.  are  likewife  difcernible  round  the  top 
"  of  the  cupola;  and  feem  intended  to  mark  the  sera  of  the  building 
"  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  flatue;  and  upon  the  whole  makes  the 
"<  conjecture  probable,  that  the  latter  reprefents  St.  Michael  weighing 
•y  fouls  in  a  balance."      (Hiji.  del'  Acad,   des  Infc.   T.    3.  p,   300.  J 

If  this  flatue  had  been  defigned  for  St.  Michael  it  would  have  had 
wino-s;  the  devil  under  his  feet;  and  the  drapery  no  lower  than  the  knee, 
as  that  arch-angel  is  always  reprefented.  I  therefore  cannot  help  think- 
ing this  figure  a  real  Mercury  Theutates,  dug  out  of  fome  part  of  the 
ruins  of  his  temple,  which  being  miflaken  for  a  faint,  was  placed  up- 
on the  cupola,  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  1605. 

DHS      INFERIS 

VENERI 

MARTI     E  T 

MERCURIC 

SACRUM. 

An  infcription  found  in  the  foreil  of  Belefme,  proves  that  the  Gauls 
numbered  Mercury  amongfl  the  infernal  deities.     As  the  Metempfy- 

chofis 

Defcrip.  de  Ik)  Whenever  Piganiol  ceafes  to  copy  Sauval  he  is  very  unlucky  in  his  reafoning,  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  T.  5. his  quotations.  "  Certain  ironipik.es,  fays  he,  which  were  placed  round  the  head  of  this  ftatue 
p.   543.  "  to  prevent  the -birds  from  perching  upon,  and  defiling  it,  have  been  miftaken  by  Moreau  de 

"  Mautour  for  ears  of  com,  the  fymbol  of  Ceres.  "    How  extremely  different  is_tbis  Jrom  de 

Mainour's  conjefture. 
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choiis  was  a  point  of  their  faith,,  it  may  naturally    be  imagined    that     I      '      5 
this   God  was  fometimes  reprefented  examining  the  weight  and  mea-  Qefar  de 
fure   of  fouls,  to  fee  if  they  had  loft  or  gained  in  value  by   animating  BelloGallico 
thofe  bodies  he  had  fent  them  to  inhabit. 

"  The  Gauls,  fays  Casfar,  confider  Mercury  as  the  inventor  of  arts i  ibid.  num. 
"  the  protector  of  travellers;  and  the  patron  of  merchandize.  They  15'  an  *  ' 
"  have  a  higher  veneration  for  him  than  for  any  other  "God  $  and  abound 
"  in  ftatues  of  him.— <-  A  general  opinion  prevails  among  them,  that  they 
"  are  defcended  from  Pluto;  founded  on  a  tradition  preferved  and  in* 
"  culcated  by  the  druids.  Asa  memorial  of  their  origin,  they  com- 
**  pute  time  by  nights  (/)  inftead  of  days;  and  in  the  commencement 
"  of  the  year,  month,  or  the  anniverfary  of  their  birth,  night  always 
cs  has  the  pre-eminence.  " 

It  is  well  known  that  the  heathens  had  frequently  various  occupati- 
ons for  the  fame  divinity.  Apollo  was  adored  as  the  fun,  and  at  the 
fame  time  as  the  God  of  phyfick  and  poetry.  Thus  though  Csfar  in 
the  paffage  cited,  feems  to  diftinguifh  Mercury  from  Pluto,  it  does 
not  prove  they  were  not  different  names  of  the  fame  divinity  among  the 
Gauls!  What  determines  my  opinion  in  this  point  is,  that  *  Livymen-*  2°° 
tions  a  place,  probably  confecrated,  called  the  Mount  of  Mercury 
cfhentates:  here  they  are  united  as  one  name;  or  rather  Tbeutates,  which 
in  the  Celtic  language  fignifies  [iii]  Father  of  t Joe  People,  was  only  an 
epithet  bellowed  on  Mercury  by  the  Gauls  and  Celtiberians,  who  re- 
garded him  as  the  chief  of  their  race.  He  was  the  very  Pluto,  the 
Dis  Pater,  that  Casfar  fpeaks  of,  from  whom  they  boafted  their  de- 
fcent.      Galli  fe  omnes  a  Dite  patre  prognatos  predicant. 

The  Gauls  were  long  unacquainted  with  the  thought  of  endeavour- 
ing to  form  refemblances  («)  of  the  deities  they  worshipped.  Statues 
were  introduced  amongfl  them  by  a  more  familiar  intercourfe  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  At  the  Apotheolis  of  a  hero  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  fome  wood,  or  lake ;  fome  river,  reck,  or  precipice, 
was  honoured  with  his  name;  and  thefe  rural,  favage  fpots  were  the 

fole 

(/)     Their  computation  in  France  was  by  nights,  down  to  the  twelfth  century. 

(/«)     Theut,    people,    and  Tad  father,    from   whence   comes-  the    word  fata,  ufed  by  chil- 
dren. 

(«)  The  Germans  (fays  Tacitus)  thought  it  a  degradation  of  the  majefty  of  the  Gods  to  fliii't 
them  up  in  a  temple,  or  reprefent  them  under  a  mortal  form.  Thoy  called  their  confecrated 
woods  by  the  names  of  their  deities:  they  adored  thefe  folitarv  places,  as  thlrikipg  them  filed 
with  the  divine  prefence.— — Csterum  nee  cohiberc  paristibas  Deos,  neque  inufiam  ftumani  oris, 
fpeciem  affimilare,  ex  magnitudine  creleitium  arbitrantur.  Lucos  ac  nemora  conibcranc  deorunj- 
:  minibus  appellant  fecretum  illud,  quod  fola  revefentia  videnc. 

*  De  Mcrib.   Germ.  cap.   c, 
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r"l~A""*",v  fole  objects  of  the  people's  adoration.  They  not  only  were  the  temples 
and  altars  of  their  deities,  but  were  thofe  very  deities  themfelves.  It 
was  in  the  moft  gloomy  receffes  of  the  forefl;  at  the  foot  of  the  moft 
venerable  mofs-grown  oaks;  that  they  chofe  to  celebrate  their  folemn 
religious  ceremonies,  with  thofe  horrible  facrifices  of  human  victims 
mentioned  byLucan» 

tiv.  ji  Barbara  ritu 

Sacra  Deum :    flructae  facris  feralibus  ara? : 
Omnis  humanis  luflrata  cruoribus  arbor. 
They  attributed  to  the  Rhine  a  very  peculiar  degree  of  difcernment, 
TulianI,  Im-  w^ich  (happily  for  us)  has  never  been  attributed  to  the  Seine.     When- 
per.Lpift.  16.  ever  they  fufpected  the  fidelity  of  their  wives,  the  new-born  infant  was 
thrown  into  the  river:  in  an  inflant  its  waves  f wallowed  up  the  unlaw- 
ful progeny,  whilfl  they  gently  wafted  the  genuine  offspring  upon  the 
Jhore. 

By  the  foregoing  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the  Gauls  had  no 
temples  till  there  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  That  their  tem- 
ples were  not  within  the  city,  but  in  its  neighbourhood;  it  being  mat- 
ter of  certainty  that  there  was  not  any  temple  in  Lutetia.  The  abbey  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  His :  ano- 
ther dedicated  to  Cybele  was,  on  the  St.  Euflachius  fide,  very  near  one 
end  of  the  Coquilliere:  Montmarte  took  its  name  from  the  temple  of 
Mars:  and  the  Carmelites  monaflery  ftands  where  the  Temple  of 
Mercury  Theutates,  or  Pluto,  formerly  flood :  that  is  to  fay,  on  the 
fide  of  mount  Leucotitius,  now  the  Fauxbourg  St.  James. 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  not  ignorant  that  anciently  there  was, .  in 
mofl  cimetaries,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Michael :  that  he  was  invo- 
ked as  the  patron  of  the  dead,  and  the  defender  of  tombs:  that  in  the 
veflibule  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  there  is  a  representation  of  St, 
Michael  weighing  of  fouls,  whilfl  the  devil  conceals  himfelf  flily  under 
the  balance,  and  now  and  then  filches  one  away.  So  that  fome  peribns 
are  of  opinion  the  flatue  on  the  Carmelites  church  mufl  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  arch-angel.  My  objection  to  this  opinion-  is,  that  when 
the  light  of  Chriflianity  had  diffipatedthe  dark  fhades  of  idolatry,,  the 
populace  afcribed  the  fame  functions  to  fome  of  the  faints,  that  the  Pa- 
gans beflowed  on  their  falfe  deities :  fo  that,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
fome  workmen  meeting  by  chance  in  a  field,  with  a  Mercury  Theuta- 
teSj  concluded  it  muft  be  a  St.  Michael;  and  the  prepofTeffion  and  the 

flatue 
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ftatue  became  a  model  for  future  ftatuaries  to  delineate  that  arch- 
angel. I  may  add  that,  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  the  dead  were  ne- 
ver depofked  in  cities  -,  and  that  burial  fields  were  generally  confecra- 
Ced  to  Mercury:  this  God  having  the  epithet  of  Redux  to  exprefs  his 
power  of  fending  back  fouls  from  the  banks  of  Lethe  to  earthly  recep- 
tacles: and,  laftly,  the  number  of  tombs  difcovered  in  the  enclofures  of 
the  Carmelites,  and  the  adjacent  meadows,  undoubtedly  prove  them  to 
have  been  cimetaries  of  the  Parifians. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 
UNDER  the  article  of  monumental  inferiptions  in  this  church, 
Corrozet  tranferibes  an  epitaph  remaining  in  his  days,  but  not  now  to 
be  found :  probably  the  copper  plate  on  which  it  was  engraved  tempted 
fome  poor  wretch  to  ileal  it  away. 

Here   lies  JOLLANDE     BAILLY,  who  died  in  the  year     .    . , 
1 5 14,  in  the  88th   year  of  his  age,  and    the   42d    of  his    widow- ^Paris^im- 
hood.     Who  had  feen,  or  might  have  feen,    before  his  death  485   de-Prim«s' 

fcendants.  lj6l° 

The  Isle  of  Notre   Dame,    or  St.   Louis. 

S  O  M  E  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  gave 
birth  to  a  dog,  whofe  fame  is  defervediy  tranfmitted  to  pofrerityby  a  mo- 
nument full  preferved  in  the  chimney  piece  of  the  grand  hall  in  the  caflle 
of  Montargis.  D'Audiguier  imagines  him  to  have  been  a  greyhound, 
which  I  doubt  very  much,  as  the  fcent  feems  to  be  the  flimulator  of 
what  we  call  fentiment  in  the  canine  fpecies,  and  the  greyhound  has 
no  nofe :  confequently  though  they  may  carefs  their  mafter,  and  attend 
him  when  he  rifes,  or  goes  to  reft,  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  habit  (as 
in  fome  courtiers}  without  the  leafl  degree  of  attachment  or  affection!  I 
therefore  believe  them  incapable  of  fuch  indications  of  goodnefs  of 
heart  as  I  am  going  to  recite. 

Aubri  de  Mondidier,  travelling  alone  through  the  foreft  dfBondi, 
was  murthered  and  buried  under  a'  tree.  His  dog  would  not  quit  his 
mailer's  grave  of  feveral  days,  till  at  length,  compelled  by  hunger,  he 
went  to  the  houfe  of  an  intimate  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Aubri's,  at 
Paris:  and  b>y  his  melancholy  howling  feemed  defirous  of  expreffing 
the  lofs  they  had  both  fuflained.  He  repeated  his  cries,  ran  to  the 
door,  then  looked  back  to  fee  if  any  one  followed  him,  returned  to  his 
mailer's  friend,  pulled  him  by  the  fleeve,  and  with  dumb  eloquence 
entreated  him   to  go  with  him.     The  fingularity  of  all  the  -actions  of 

the 
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the  dog;  his  coming  there  without  his  mailer,  whofe  faithful  compa-. 
nion  he  always  had  been;  the  fudden  difappearance  of  his  mailer,  and 
perhaps  that  divine  difpenfation  of  juftice  and  events  which  will  not 
permit  the  guilty  to  remain  long  undetected,  made  the  company  re- 
fclve  to  follow  the  dog;  who  conducted  them  to  the  fatal  tree,  where 
he  renewed  his  howl,  fcratching  the  earth  v/ith  his  feet  to  fignify  that 
that  was  the  fpot  they  mould  fearch:  accordingly  on  digging,  the  body 
of  the  unhappy  Aubri  was  found. 

Some  time  after,  the  dog  accidentally  met  the  affaflin,  who  is  ftyled, 
by  all  hiftorians  that  relate  this  fa£i,  the  Chevalier  Macaire;  when  in- 
fhantly  feizing  him  by  the  throat,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was 
made  to  quit  his  prey.  Whenever  he  faw  him  after,  he  purfued  and 
attacked  him  with  equal  fury.  Such  obfiinate  virulence  in  the  dog, 
confined  only  to  Macaire,  appeared  extraordinary  to  thofe  perfons  who 
recollected  the  dog's  fondnefs  for  his  mafter;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
feveral  inflances  wherein  Macaire  had  difplayed  his  envy  and  hatred  to 
Aubri  de  Mondidier.  Additional  circumftances  encreafed  fufpicion, 
which  at  length  reached  the  royal  ear.  The  king  fent  for  the  dog.  He 
appeared  extremely  gentle,  till  perceiving  Macaire  in  the  midff.  of  twen- 
ty noblemen,  he  run  directly  towards  him,  growled  and  flew  at  him  as 
ufuah  In  thofe  times,  when  no  pofitive  proof  of  a  crime  could  be 
procured,  an  order  was  ifiued  for  a  combat  between  the  accufer,  and 
accufed.  Thefe  were  denominated  The  judgment  of  God,  from  a 
perfuafion  that  Heaven  v/ould  focner  work  a  miracle  than  fuffer  inno- 
cence to  periih  with  infamy.  The  king  flruck  v/ith  fuch  a  collection 
of  circumftantial  evidence  again!!  Macaire,  determined  to  refer  the  de- 
cifion  to  the  chance  of  'mar;  or,  in  other  words,  he  gave  orders  for  a 
combat  between  the  chevalier  and  the  dog.  The  Lifts  were  appointed 
in  the  ifle  of  Notre  Dame,  then  an  unenclofed  uninhabited  place. 
Macaire's  weapon  was  a  great  cudgel;  the  dog  had  an  empty  caik  al- 
lowed for  his  retreat  to  recover  breath.  The  combatants  being  ready, 
the  dog  no  fooner  found  himfelf  at  liberty  than  he  ran  round  his  ad- 
verfary,  avoiding  his  blows,  menacing  him  on  every  fide  till  his 
ftrength  was  exhaufted;  t'len  fpringing  forward,  he  griped  him  by. 
the  throat,  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  and  forced  him  to  confels 
his  crime  before   the  king  and  the  whole  court.. 

I  do  not  imagine  my  readers  will  be  greatly  aftoniilied  to  hear  of  a 
dog's  lying  by  his  mailer's  body  feveral  dys,  or  teftifying  rage  at  the 
•fight  of  his  murderer;  but  the  generality  of  them  will  fcarcely  be- 
lieve that  ever  a  duel   could,  have  been  juridically  ordered  between  a 

man 
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man  and  a  dog!  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  whoever  has  been  the  leaft  con-    r~~^~& 
verfant  in  hiftory,  or  the  manners  of  mankind,  will  iind  as  little  caufe 
for  amazement  at  instances  of  abfurdity  in  the  human  mind,  as  at  thofe 
of  gratitude  in  the  brute  creation. 

A  queftion  was  debated,  about  the  year  968,  whether  the  repre- 
fentatives  in  a  right  line  of  defcent,  had  a  claim  to  the  inheritance  of 
their  anceftors  ?  The  civilians  differed  in  opinion :  on  which  the  em- 
peror Otho  I.  appointed  two  bravoes  to  right  in  his  prefence,  in  order 
to  fettle  this  point  of  right.  He  who  defended  the  caufe  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  had  the  advantage;  a  decree  pair,  in  their  favour;  and  for  the 
time  to  come  grand  children  fucceeded  to  a  fhare  of  the  wealth  of  their  lge  eiC* 
anceflors,  together  with  their  uncles  and  aunts,  in  the  fame  proportion 
their  parents  would  have  done  had  they  furvived. 

(Tiraq.  de  jure  primig  qu.   40/ 

A  bifiiop  of  Paris  was  once  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  an  abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  about  the  patronage  of  a  monaftery.  Pepin  the  Short,  find- 
ing his  inability  to  determine  a  claim  that  appeared  fo  complicated, 
had  recourfe  to  the  judgment  of  God  by  the  crofs.  The  bifhop  and  abbot  F-ft  £  V~M 
each  chofe  his  man;  they  extended  their  arms  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  ris. ' 
in  the  royal  chapel.  The  fpecfators,  devoutly  attentive,  fometimes 
inclined  to  one  fide,  fometimes  to  the  other.  The  bifhop's  man  proved 
firfl  weary,  and  letting  his  arms  drop,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  \p)  the, 
fuit. 

The  teftimony,  or  judgment  of  God  by  cold  water,  confirmed  in  throw- 
ing the  accufed,  tied  neck  and  heels,  into  a  vaft  tub  of  water;  if  he 
funk,  they  believed  him  innocent;  if  he  fwam,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
demonftration  that  the  water,  which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
blefs,  rejected  him  from  its  bofom;  being  too  pure  to  receive  a  guilty 
perfon. 

Whoever  was  fentenced  to  the  teftimony  or  judgment  of  God  by  fire, 
was  forced  to  carry  in  his  hands  a  red  hot  bar  of  iron,  of  about  three 
pounds  weight,  ten  or  twelve  paces.  Another  method  was  to  thrufi 
his  hand  into  an  iron  glove  hot  from  the  furnace;  or  to  plunge  it  into- 
a  vafe  of  boiling  water  to  take  out  a  holy  ring,  fufpended  at  different 
degrees  of  depth.  The  prifoner's  hand  was  then  wrapped  in  linen; 
fealed  by  the  judge;  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  feals  were  taken, 
off,  and  if  no  mark  of  burning  appeared,  he'  was  cleared  and  acquitted, 
of  the  charge. 

I  The 

\  (0)     Amongft  various  methods  made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  Siam  to  difcover-the  truth  in      tr-p..  ,  b 
civil  or  criminal  affairs,  one  is  to  call   in  the  affiftance  of   certain   purgative  pills;     which  they      y' 
oblige  both  parties  to  fwallow.    He  in  whom  their  operation  is  the  floweft,  gains  the  cajjfe*.  °y.a^f?> 
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The  irons  and  other  inftruments  made  ufe  of  for  judicial  proofs,  wete 
"fanctified  and  preferved  in  particular  churches  tha  t  enjoyed  this  privi- 
lege. The  profits  drawn  from  this  method  of  tryal  was  a  reafon  for 
encouraging  the  popular  credulity.  One  would  think  that  in  thofe 
times  they  had  loft  all  remembrance  of  the  precept,  Thou  Jhalt  not- 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Iam'forry  the  author  of L'  Ejprit  des  Loix  is  perfuaded  that  our  an- 
ceflors  had  hands  like  the  paws  of  crocodiles.  iS  Who  wants  difcern- 
"  ment  to  perceive  (fays  Montefquieu  on  the  fubject  of  Proofs)  that 
'  2'p'  3"'  "  amongft  a  people,  exercifed  in  military  toil,  the  hard  and  callous  fkin 
■*■'  muft  be  incapable  of  retaining  any  impreffion  from  hot  iron,  or  boil- 
"  ing  water,  longer  than  three  days  ?  and  where  it  was  retained,  it  cer- 
"  tainly  was  a  token  that  he  who  underwent  the  tryal  was  an  effemi- 
*'  nate  man."  It  may  be  anfwered  that  effeminacy  is  no  proof  againft  a 
man's  honefty.  *'  Our  peafants  (he  goes  on)  even  now,  from  the 
■-'■*  calloufnefs  of  their  hands,  do  what  they  will  with  hot  iron." 
Where  has  he  feen  them  fo  familiar  with  hot  iron,  it  may  be  afked, 
and  in  what  province  do  the  peafants  plunge  their  fingers  and  wrifts  in- 
to fcalding  water  without  being  cicatrized? 

The  tryal  by  fire  was  praclifed  in  general  by  the  heathens.     In  the 
^Antigone  of  Sophocles,  fome  of  the  guards  offer  to  vindicate  their  in- 
Emmoy  T.    nocence  by  holding  a  red  hot  iron',  or  by  paffing  through  fire.     Strabo 
3-  P-  4°3-    mentions   priefteffes  of  Diana  who  walked  upon  hot  coals  without  be- 
'.      I2'ing  burnt.     St.   Epiphanius   fpeaks  of  fome   Egyptian  priefts  who  by 
rubbing  their  faces  with  certain  drugs,  would  jump  into   boiling  caul- 
drons without  the  leaft  fenfation  of  pain.     Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  one 
of  her   letters,    fays,  fhe  had  juft  feen   a  man  in  her  apartment,    who 
T  fuffered  melted  wax  to  be  dropped  upon  his   tongus -without  injuring 

it  in  the  leaft  by  the  experiment :  We  have  likewife  feen  in  the  pro- 
vinces, ajugler,  whofe  name  was  Gafpard  Toulon,  rub  his  hands  with 
.melted  lead. 

Sut  to  return  to  the  ftory  of  Aubri  de  Mondediers  dog.  In  my  opi- 
nion a  point  of  right  decided  by  a  couple  of  bravoes;  procefs  loft  be- 
caufe a  man  is  weary,  and  lets  his  arms  dropj  perfons  accufed,  declared 
innocent  becaufe,  from  being  tied  very  tight,  they  fink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  others  pronounced  guilty,  becaufe  they  cannot  grafp  a 
fiery  iron  bar  unlcarredi  thefie  facts,  I  fay,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  ren- 
der my  readers  lefs  incredulous  concerning  the  duel  in  queftion;  efpe- 
cially  as  it  has  been  recorded  by  the  hand  of  a  painter  in  the  caftle  of 
Montargis,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  Befides  it  has  the  confirma- 
tion 
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tion  of  many  very  judicious  critical  writers.*  amongft  others  of  Julius    '     w"> 
Sealiger,  and  Father  Montfaupn,  neither  of  them  relators  of  fabulous  Exerc.  zqz. 
fadts.  As  to  thofe  writers  who  place  the  date  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V .  num-  6~ 
1 37 1,  I  think  them  miftaken.     Oliver  de  la  Marcbe,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  1460,    relates  the  ftory  in  his  "  Treatife  on   Duelling,  "  and 
fays  he   copies   it  from  ancient   chronicles:    an  expreffion   never  ufed 
in   fpeaking   of  a  thing  that  happened  only  a  century  ago.     I  appre- 
hend  this  dog  to  have    been   cotemporary  with,  Philip  Auguftus,  or 
Louis  VIII. 
DE    LA    J  U  I  V  E  R  I  E,  or  J  E  W    STREET. 

T  O  be  the  abomination  of  the  populace;  the  fport  of  avaricious 
princes  who  banifhed  them  to  feize  their  poffeffions,  and  permitted 
their  return  through  the  n  ediation  of  immenfe  fums  of  money j 
iuch  was  the  lot  of  the  Jews  in  France,  during  the  reigns  of  the  three 
lines  of  her  monarchs,  till  the  year  13949  when  they  were  abfolutely 
and  irrevocably  banifhed  by  Charles  VI.  Whatever  offers  that  nation 
has  fince  made,,  even  in  the  moft  preffing  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  it 
has  never  been  able  to  obtain  an  act  of  toleration. 

The  richer!  Jews  lived,  formerly,  in  the  ftreets  Pelleterie,  Juiveric, 
Judas,  and  Teixeranderie.  Artificers,  and  inferior  brokers,  and  ped- 
lars, lived  in  the  little  ftreets  and  alleys  adjacent.  Their  fchools  were 
in  St.  Bon,  and  Tacherie  ftreets.-  Their  fynagogue,  at  different  pe- 
riods,  was  in  thofe  of  Pet  au  Diable,  and  Juiverie:  the  latter  was  con- 
verted, in  the  year  11S3,  into  a  church,  by  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  with 
the  approbation  of  Philip  Auguftus,  after  he  had  driven  the  Tews  out  $h*Tt-  Jfr 

/-    1      1  •        1  io  j  Pans,  BibL 

of  the  kingdom..  Reg.  f.  22„ 

The  church  has   retained  the  name,  then  given,  of  the  parochial 
church  of  Magdalen.     Two  pieces  of  wafte  ground  were  appropriated 
to  them  for  burial  ground, .  which  fince    became.  Galande,  and   Peter 
Sarrazin  ftreets.     The  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  appear  abroad  with- 
out a  yellow  badge  upon  their  breaft.     Philip  the  Bold  even,  infifted.. 
on  their,  wearing   a  horn  upon  their  head.     They   were  prohibited 
bathing  in  the  Seine,  and  if  any  of  their  tribe  were,  condemned  to  the 
gallows,  they  were  hanged  between  two  dogs.     Under  Philip  the  Fair 
they  received  the  appellation  Societas  Caponum,  and .  the  houfe  where 
they  held  their  general  affembly  was  called    Domus  Societatis  Caponum;  p^'^,^ 
from   whence    the  word  Capon,    or  Cheat,    certainly  owes  its  deri— 
yatiQA. 

I-  X  ■  T3m- 
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The    W  HARF    of    St.    ANDREW. 

THE  bod}?  of  Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  wife  to  Charles  VI.  was  con- 
veyed to  St.  Denis's  abbey  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner:  at  this 
wharf  it  was  put  into  a  little  boat,  with  an  order  to  the  boat-man  to 
deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  prior  of  St.  Denis. 

LION     STREET,    near    St.  PAULS. 

THIS  ftreet  took  its  name  from  the  menagerie,  where  the   king's 

Urantome      lions  were  kept.      One  day  whilft  Francis    the  I.  amufed  himfelfwith 

^3ames  Ga-   an   engagement   between   his  lions,  a  lady  of   the  court  happened  to 

drop  her  glove  into  the  den;   and  faid  to  De  Lorges,  who  was  ftanding 

by,  if  your  paffion  is  really  as  violent  as  your  repeated  oaths  would  pur- 

fuade   me,  go  and   bring  me  mv  glove.    De  Lorges  rufhed  into   the 

midft  of  thefe  furious   animals,    brought   the  glove,  and    throwing  it 

at  her,  took  his  leave  from  that  moment,  nor  could  all  the  enticing 

advances  me  made  ever  recall  her  lover. 

MARMOUSET  STREET. 
Traite  de  la  "THOSE  perfons  (fays  commifTary  de  la  Marre)  old  enough 
?o11"'  T'  J  • "  for  obfervation  at  the  commencement  of  his  majefty's  reign,  re- 
*'  member  the  ftreets  of  Paris  fo  covered  with  mud  that  necemty  in- 
■"  troduced  the  cuftom  of  walking  in  boots :  and  how  greatly  the  air  was 
"  infected  by  this  impurity,  the  Sieur  Courtois,  a  phyfician  who  lived 
*'  in  Marmoufet  ftreet,  made  a  fmall  experiment  of,  which  may  ena- 
*'  ble  us  to  judge  of  the  reft.  The  Andirons  in  his  hall,  which  was 
■"next  the  ftreet  were  headed  with  large  copper  balls:  and  he  ac- 
"  quainted  the  magiftrates,  as  well  as  his  friends,  feveral  times, 
*'  that  he  every  morning  found  them  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
"  of  verdigreafe,  which  was  conftantly  taken  off,  in  order  to  repeat 
"  the  experiment  the  following  day.  But  ever  fin ce  the  year  1663, 
ft  that  the  cleaning  of  the  ftreets  has  been  infpefted  by  the  Police,  thole 
■**  ftains  on  the  balls  have  never  appeared.  He  draws  this  confequence 
te  from  his  obfervation,  that,  as  the  lungs  and  other  vital  parts  are  of 
"  an  infinitely  more  delicate  texture  than  copper,  the  corruption  of  the 
"  air  we  breathe  muft  make  a  more  malignant  imprefiion  on  them^ 
"  and  become  the  immediate  caufe  of  a  variety  of  diftempers. 

Du  Malthois   Street,  near  the  Arcade  of  'the  Greve, 
THE  young  king  Philip  whom  his   grandfather  Louis  had   afib- 
ciated  with  him  on  the  throne,  and  whofe  coronation  had    been  jufl 

performed 
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performed  at  Rheims,  palling  through  this  ftreet  from  St.  Gervais,  ' — v~"° 
got  fo  violent  a  fall  from  his  horfe  that  he  died  the  next  day,  October  3, 
1131.  This  unfortunate  accident  was  occafioned  by  a  pig's  entangle- 
ment in  the  horfe's  heels.  An  order  enfued  forbidding  all  perfons  to 
drive  pigs  loofe  in  the  ftreets.  The  Religious  of  St.  Anthony's  abbey 
at  length  obtained  a  grant  of  exemption  for  their  pigs  from  the  general 
reftriction,  on  remonfcrating  how  palpable  an  affront  it  was  to  the  pa- 
tron of  their  order. 

St.     MARTIN's        S  T  R  E  E  T, 

T  H  E  Champclos,  or  Lifts,  was  a  piece  of  ground  ftrewed  with 
fand  and  enclofed  with  a  double  barrier;  with  fcaffolds  for  the  king, 
and  the  court;  the  judges  of  the  field;  the  ladies;  and  the  populace. 
Thefe  fort  of  theatres,  deftined  to  be  fprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
nobles,  were  generally  erected  at  the  challenger's  expence;  though 
fometimes  the  challenged  was  lofty  enough  to  infift  upon  dividing  the 
charge.  *«  There  is  great  probability  (fays  Sauval)  that  the  champclos 
"  or  lifts  of  St.  Martin  in  the  fields,  and  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain 
"  in  the  meads,  were  always  ready  for  combatants;  and  the  fcaffolds 
•'•'  left  ftanding  till  they  wanted  reparation."  The  monks  of  thefe  T.  2.  p.  58 
two  monafteries  were  undoubtedly  fo  charitable  to  lett  them  out  toand668" 
duellifts;  and  thefe  latter  were  under  an  obligation  to  the  monks  for 
furnifhing  them  with  places  to  cut  each  others  throats,  at  much  lefs 
expence  than  if  they  had  built  them  on  purpofe ! 

I  fhall  relate  a  paffage  from  Brantome,  as  an  introduction  to  fome 
reflections  on  judiciary  combats,  or  duels;  which  feem  to  arife  fo  na- 
turally from  the  fubject,  that  the  reader  will  be  furprized  they  fhould 
efcape  the  attention  of  i'o  many  writers  on  this  fubject. 

"  When  my  deceafed  uncle  Chataigneraye  fought  a  duel  with  Jarnac, 
"  (fays  Brantome)  in  the  numerous  and  brilliant  affembly  on  that  oc- 
"  cafion,  a  vaft  many  foreign  ambaffadors  were  prefent,  particularly 
"  one  from  the  Grand  Signior  Solyman.  This  minifter  expreffed  the  fur  le/duek 
*'  utmoft  aftonifhment  that  one  French  gentleman  fhould  engage  ano-  p.  194. 
"  ther  French  gentleman;  efpecially,  as  they  were  both  favourites  of 
"  the  kin p-,  he  wondered  his  majefty  fhould  give  them  leave  to  flaugh- 
ei  ter  each  other !  The  motive  of  action  with  the  Mahometans  is  very 
"  different:  their  point  of  honour  lies  in  ferving  their  prince  with 
"  zeal  and  affection;  and  in  fighting  his  battles  with  alacrity.- — The 
<c  ancient  Greeks  laid,  thefe  kind  of  combats  appertained  to  barba- 
*'  rous  nations  alone.     And  the  Romans  were  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
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r""-|A-  "b  "  the  Greeks,  and  Turks.  They  always  expreiTed  their  difapproba- 
"  tion  of  this  cuftom,  in  the  ftrongeff.  terms ;  nor  have  other  Chriftian 
"  nations  extended  their  ideas  of  honour  to  fuch  fantaftick  lengths,  as 
"  tlie  French.  " 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  (like  the  Mahometans  atprefent)  wore 
long  garments;  never  appeared  in  the  military  drefs,  or  with  wea- 
pons of  defence  but  in  the  field.  This  rendered  it  almoft  impoffible 
that  a  difpute  between  two  citizens  mould  be  attended  with  fatal- 
con  fequences. 
Tadtede  The  people  of  Germany  formerly  had  no  cities,  but  were  inhabitants 

Monbus        q£  tke  foreft;   their  cloaths  would   neceifarily    be  fhort,   and  clofe  to. 

German.  ,     .      n  .J  .  '    .  ...     , 

tneir  inape,  to  prevent  any  embarrailment  in  hunting;  whilit  the  ap- 
prehenlion  of  meeting  with  hearts  of  prey,  obliged  them  to  be  always 
armed.  Now  the  firft  motion  of  an  armed  man  when  he  meets  with 
an  infult  is  to  put  his  hand  to  his  fword:  this  I  take  to  be  the  origin  of 
duelling,  which  other  nations  impute  to  the  Northern  people,  and  thefe 
iuppofe  to  be  a  cuftom  derived  from  other  nations.  Let  us  now  exa- 
mine how  the  combat  came  to  be  judicially  authorized;  and  why  the 
event  was  regarded  as  a  determinatiotz  of  the  deity. 

When  the  Franks,  under  the  conduct  of  Clovis,  had  completed, 
their  eftablifhment  in  Gaul,  they  began  to  feel  the  neceffity  of  written 
laws  to  regulate  the  administration  of  juftice,  and  constitute  a  fixed  fcrm 
of  government.  Any  one  who  reads  Tacitus  will  obferve,  that  the 
Salique  laws  were  digested  from  the  German  cuftoms  and  manners, 
lfa.d.  with  fuch  alterations  and  modifications  as  the  ftate  of  a  nation  demanded, 

that  was  likely  to  acquire  permanency;  and  where  each  particular  began 
to  enjoy  a  lawful  property  in  that  divifion  allotted  to  him  out  of  the 
conquered  lands.  The  unhappy  cuftom  of  doing  themfelves  juftice  by 
force  of  arms,  transfufed  in  a  manner  with  their  blood  from  age  to  age 
through  all  the  people  of  Germany,  was,  in  their  opinion,  as  ancient 
and  honourable  as  their  origin.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  an  im-. 
practicable  undertaking  to  perfuade  a  nation  of  conquerors  to  renounce  a 
cuftom  which  they  regarded,  not  only  as  a  mark  of  their  independance,. 
but  as  the  privilege  of  every  free-born  man.  If  Numa  met  with  no. 
difficulty  in  its  abolifhment  among  the  Romans,  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered that  this  fo  much  boasted  legislator,  who  commanded  an  extent 
of  country  not  more  than  tv/o  leagues  in  circumference,  the  afylum  of 
flaves,  fugitives,  and  robbers,  had  occafion  for  no  other  qualities  than 
fuch  as  would  make  a  tolerable  Lieutenant  of  Police.  It  was  an  eafy. 
matter  to  gain  the  aiTentof.  a  troop  of  banditti  to  all  kinds  of  reftric- 

tions 
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tions  on  each  others  actions.    Men  whom  the  hope  of  impunity  had  ren-      r — *"""n 

dered  fellow-citizens,  who  mutually  feared  and  defpifed  one  another, 

whilft  each  individual,  judging  of  his  neighbour's  breaft   by  his  own, 

was  eager  to  encourage  the  reftraint  of  laws.     Our  anceflors    were  a 

very   different   race;    natural  equity,  candour,  and  fincerity,  formed 

the  bafis  of  their  character;   unacquainted  with  cowardice,  they  would 

have  been   afhamed  to   have  taken    any  precautions  againft  ftrength 

and  courage.     Undebafed   by  crimes,     they  felt,  a  little  too  proudly, 

they  were  men\     The  Sages  whom  they  felected  to  compile  their  infti- 

tutions,.  were,  therefore,    obliged  to  conform  to  the  prejudices  of  that 

favage  honour  which  governed  their  conduct,  and  only  endeavour  to  di- 

minifh  the  fatal  effects,  by  fubjecting  it  to  certain  judicial  formalities. 

They  ordained  that  whoever  believed  himfelf  injured  by  another  in  his 

honour,  or  property,    fhould   cite  him  to  appear   before  a  judge;  and, 

after  explaining  his  grievance,  be  at  liberty  to  declare  aloud  *«  that  he, 

"  henceforth,  mould   regard  that  man  as  his  enemy,  and  would  pur- 

"  fue  and  attack  him  in  all  places.  " 

When  the  proofs  againft  the  accufed  appeared  inconteftable  the 
judge  terminated  the  affair  by  condemning  him  to  a  fine.  It  is  necef- 
fary  to  remark  that  amongft  the  French  as  well  as  Germans,  even 
homicide  was  expiated  by  gold;  and  that  under  the  two  firft  races  of  ibid  c  zf' 
kings,  and  for  near  fourfcore  centuries  of  the  third,  a  nobleman  could 
not  be  condemned  to  death  for  any  crimes  but  treafon  to  his  fovereign  ' 
or  his  country. 

In  cafes  where  the  proofs  were  infufHcient,  oaths  were  admitted. 
"  If  two  neighbours  (fays  Dagobert  in  his  ftafutes)  have  a  conteft  about 
■"  the  boundary  of  their  lands,  let  a  piece  of  turf  be  cut  from  the  con- 
"  tefted  fpot,  and  let  the  judge  carry  it  into  the  *  Malle  that  both  *  The  Affizc 
"  parties  may  touch  it  with  the  point  of  their  fwords,  and  call  Hea-  houfe* 
*f  ven  to  witnefs  the  juftice  of  their  claim;  let  them  afterwards  %ht3 
'.*  and  let  victory  decide  whofe  right  is  the  beft.  " 

The  apparatus  of  the  oath  was  augmented  in  capital  crimes,  to  o-ivc 
it  a  more  tremendous  appearance.  For  this  purpofe  the  uart-ies  were 
fworn  upon  the  relicks  of  thofe  faints  for  whom  they  profefTed  the 
greateft  veneration.  To  wave  the  comparifon  between  the  confufion 
which  is  almoft  inieparable  from  a  wretch  whom  guilt  has  perjured, 
and  the  refolution  that  confeious  innocence  infpires,  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  confider  the  event  of  a  combat,  authorized  by  the  laws,  and 
confecrated  by  religious  ceremonies,  as  an  exprefs  declaration  from  the 
■deity  of  the  truth  or  falihood  of  an  accufation.  The  vanquifhed,  whether 

alive 
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r"""/  '  alive  or  dead,  was  drawn  naked  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  there  hanged.  Le  Oris  was  accufed  by ';  the  wife  of  Carrouge  of 
having  violated  her  chaftityj  though  conquered  and  overthrown  by  his 
antagonift,  he  always  averted  his  innocence.  "  But  this  (fays  le  La- 
"  boureur)  was  not  thought  convincing  in  oppofition  to  the  iffue  of  the 
"  combat.  He  was  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  the  gallows,  according  to 
"  the  cuftom  in  iimiiar  cafes,  where  he  paid  the  forfeiture  of  his  ho- 
Liy.  6,  c.  io.  (t  nour  and  blood  for  the  guilt  of  a  vile  wretch,  who  was  afterward? 
"  executed  for  other  crimes  and  confefled  himfelf  the  perpetrator  oi 
«*  this.  "  What  a  furprifing  confideration  that  the  law  mould  fen- 
tence  a  nobleman  to  an  ignominious  death  becaufe  he  was  conquered  in 
a  duel,  when  the  fame  nobleman  had  he  been  accufed,  attainted,  and 
convicted  of  this  very  mifdemeanour  in  a  court  of  judicature  upon  in- 
difpu table  pofitive  evidence,  would  have  been  releafed  on  the  payment 
of  a  certain  fine!  After  mature  reflection  on  a  proceeding  that  appears 
fo  contradictory,  I  imagined  I  could  trace  its  fource  in  the  cvjtoms 
of  the  Germans.  A  German  could  only  be  punimed  with  death,  when 
the  voice  of  Heaven  feemed  to  pronounce  his  fentence. 

"  Among  thefe  people  (fays  Tacitus)  chafHfing  the  guilty  is  lefs 
Be  monbus  fc  conftdered  as  a  punithment  that  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate  has  a 
"  right  to  inflict,  than  as  an  infpiration  and  exprefs  decree  from  God; 
"  who,  they  think,  preiides  over  the  fate  of  duels,  and  affifts  the  in- 
"  nocent  combatant.  "  Velut  Deo  hnperante,  quern  adejfe  belkintibus 
credunt. 

A  divifion  of  the  forfeited  eftates  of  the  vanquished  appertained  to 
the  high  court  of  juftice;  fo  that  the  bifhops,  abbots,  priors,  and  fuch 
chapters  as  inherited  fiefs  and  lordfhips,  were  not  averfe  to  granting  of 
permiffions  to  decide  civil,  and  criminal  caufes  by  the  fword. 

Pope  Nicholas  I.  regarded  duelling,  as  a  conteji  authorized  by  the 
Ann.  858.  iaws.  Peter  le  Cbantre  who  wrote  about  the  year  11 80,  fays  "  duel- 
tf  ling  was  approved  of,  and  commanded  by  fome  of  the  (p)  churches. 
*<  The  court  of  the  bifhop  or  arch-deacon  is  prepared  for  the  lifts  of 
"  the  combatants,  as  is  done  at  Paris.  And  when  pope  Eugenius 
se  the  Hid.  was  confulted  regarding  its  lawfulnefs,  he  anfwered,  the 
**  ancient  cuftom  of  our  forefathers  ought  to  be  complied  wirh.  " 

Louis  VI.  granted  a  charter  to  the  Serfs,  or  vaffals  of  the  church  of 
Paris,  giving  them  a  right  to  bear  witnefs  againft  any  perfon  of  what- 

foever 

Cod.   MS.  (p)     Qu.3ed-j.ra  ecdeiis  habent  monomachias,   &  judicant  monomachiam  deberi   fieri  inter  rufti- 

Abb.  S.         cosfuos;  &  faciunt  eos  pugnare   in  curia  ecclefiae,    in  atrio  epifcopi  vel  archidiaconi,  ficut   ill 
Vift.  Paris.    Parifuis.     De  quo  eonfultus  Papa  Eugenius,   refpondit  Vtimini  (on/uetudine  ve/fr/i. 
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foever  rank.  And  that  whoever  accufed  them  of  perjury  mould  be 
bound  to  prove  their  accufation  by  combat,  or  lofe  their  cauSe,  and 
make  restitution  for  the  infult  offered  to  the  church  under  penalty  of 
excommunication.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Young  the  monks 
of  St.  Genevieve  offered  to  prove  by  duel  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  lit- 
tle village  near  Paris,  were  their  vaffals.  And,  in  the  fame  reign,  the 
Religious  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  having  demanded  the  combat  to 
demonstrate  that  Stephen  de  Maci  had  wrongfully  imprifoned  one  of 
their  ferfs,  the  two  combatants  fought  a  long  while  with  equal  ad- 
vantage, till  at  length  by  the  ajjiftance  of  God  (fays  the  historian)  themAobe  & 
champion  of  the  abbey  had  vijibly  gained  upon  his  advetfary,  by  putting  out 


Preuves, 


arm. 
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his  eye,  which  forced  him  to  acknowledge  himfelf  vanquijhed .  The  ple- 
beians and  ferfs  fought  with  cudgels,  and  were  allowed  a  buckler  to 
parry  their  enemies  Strokes.  In  the  audience  room  of  all  the  lords,, 
whether  ecclefiafticks  or  laity,  was  to  be  feen  the  reprefentation  of 
two  champions  completely  armed,  and  eager  for  the  combat.  Thefe 
paintings  are  now  fucceeded  by  the  crucifix.  Rageau  mentions  hav- 
ing ieen  two  fuch  figures  in  the  audience  room  belonging  to  the  chap- 
ter of  St.  Merri.  "  I  am  much  mistaken  (fays  Sauval)  if  I  have  not 
if.  feen  fuch  figures  in  both  the  chambers  of  requefts  belonging  to  the,  '2-p'  5  * 
I*  palace,  before  they  were  ornamented  with  painting  and  gildin?  as 
"  they  are  at  prefent.  And  I  think,  continues  he,  that  behind  the 
s*  crucifix,  in  one  of  thofe  apartments,  there  is  yet  remaining  the  great - 
".  eft  part,  if  not  the  entire  figure,  of  one  of  thefe  champions." 

The    Regulations    of   Philip    the   Fair    concemm? 

J  j  o  Ann.   1306^ 

Duels,  ran  thus; 
The  lifts    are  to  be  forty  paces  in    breadth  and  twenty  four  in 
length. 

.  Licenfes  for  duels  fhall  not  be  granted  except  in  cafes  where  the 
circumstances  againft  the  accufed  are  only  fufpicious  without  amount- 
ing to  pofitive  proof. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  combatants  are  to  fet  out  on  horfeback,. 
from  their  refpecfive  habitations,  with  their  vizors  up,  having  their  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons  borne  before  them;  they  are  to  ride 
gently,  repeating  the  Sign  of  the  crofs  at  frequent  intervals;  or  bearing 
in  their  hands  the  image  of  that  faint  in  whom. they  place  the  Strongest 
confidence,  and  reverence  the  mofh 
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At  their  arrival  in  the  *  Champclos  (//)  the  accufer,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  crucifix,  is  to  fwear  by  his  baptifmal  vow,  his  life,  his  foul, 
his  honour,  that  he  believes  he  has  lawful  and  juffc  caufe  to  demand  fa- 
tisfadtion -of  his  adverfary;  and  that  he  does  not  bear  about  himfelf, 
his  horfe,  or  his  armour,  any  herb,  charm,  ftone,  fpell,  compacl, 
or  incantation,  relying  on  their  efficacy.  The  fame  oath  is  to  be  ad- 
miniitered  to  the  accufed. 

The  body  of  the  vanquished,  if  (lain,  fhall  be  delivered  over  to  the 
marfhal  till  the  king's  pleafure  be  known,  whether  he  will  remit  the 
ignominy,  or  deliver  him  over  to  juftice;  that  is,  command  him  to  be 
nailed  to  a  gibbet,   with  his  head  downwards. 

The  .vanquished  (if  living)  fhall  have  his  fpurs  hacked  in  pieces;  be 
difarmed  and  11  ripped;  his  harnefs  mall  be  broke  and  fcattered  over  the 
field;  himfelf  lie  ftretched  upon  the  earth  till  the  king,  likewife,  de- 
clares his  pleafure,  either  to  pardon,  or  refign  him  10  the  law.  More- 
over, all  his  goods  mail  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  after  the  conquer- 
or's expences  are  re-imburfed,  and  reftitution  made  for  the  injury 
received. 

The  duel  between  (r)  Chataigneraye  and  Jarnac,  in  the  court  of  the 
caftle  of  St.   Germain  en  /aye,  July  10,    15  47,  was  the  laft  licenfed  by 

authority 

(y)  In  Germany,  they  placed  a  coffin  in  the  Champclos;  the  challenger,  and  the  challenged, 
fat  one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot,  for  fome  minutes  in  contemplation,  before  the  combat 
began. 

(r)     The  challenge  of  Francis  de  Vivonne  Chataigneraye. 

"  Sire," 
"  Having  been  informed  that  Guy  Chabot,  when  he  was  laft  at  Compeigne,  declared  that  who- 
"  ever  affirmed  he  had  boafted  of  an  intrigue  with  his  mother-in-law  was  a  vile  flanderer;  I  there- 
"  fore,  Sire,  with  your  good  will  and  pleafure,  anfwer,  that  he  hath  wickedly  lied,  and  will  lie 
"  at  all  times  and  feafons,  if  he  declares  that  I  have  repeated  words  he  never  made  ufe  of;  for 
"  he  hath  told  me  feveral  times,  boaftingly,  that  he  had  an  intrigue  with  his  mother-in-law.  ". 

"   Francis   de   Vivonne." 

The  challenge  of  Guy  Chabot  de  Jarnac. 
"  Sire," 
"  With  your  good  pleafure    and  permiffion,  I  affirm,  that  Francis  de  Vivonne  has  lied  in  the 
"  imputation  he  has  bellowed  on  me  for  the  words  I  fpoke  to  you  at  Compeigne. — For  this  reafon, 
"  Sire,  I  very  humbly  befeech  you  that  your  majefty  will  be  pleafed  to  grant  us  the  combat  in  its 
"  utmoft  extent." 

"  Guy  Chabot." 

The  Oath  of  Francis  de  Vivonne. 
"  I  Francis  de  Vivonne  do  fwear  by  the  holy  evangelifts  of  God;  by  the  true  crofs;  and  by 
"  the  faith  of  that  baptifm  I  received  through  Chriit;  that  with  good  and  juft  caufe  I  enter  the 
"  field  to  fight  Guy  Chabot;  whofe  caufe  for  defence  is  bad  and  unjuft.  And  that,  moreover, 
"  I  do  not  carry  about  my  perfon  or  arms  any  fpell,  charm,  or  incantation,  through  power  of 
"  which  I  expett  to  difcomfit  my  enemy,  or  expect  to  overcome  him.  " 

The 
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authority.     Henry  II.  was  fo  greatly  concerned  for  the  death   of  his    ' 
favourite  Chataigneraye  that  he  folemnly  fwore  to  abolith  thefe  kind 
of  duels. 

They  made  it  appear  to  Henry  IV.  by  a  lift  of  more  than  kven 
thoufand  pardons  iflued  from  the  chancery,  there  had  been  near  eight 
thoufand  gentlemen,  at  leaft,  flain  in  duels  within  feventeen  or  eighteen 
years.  Whereas  when  combats  were  authorized  they  rarely  happened, 
for  many  reafons.  A  man  that  had  fought  his  enemy  in  private  would 
have  diihonoured  himfelf  and  been  regarded  as  an  affaffm.  A  man's 
honour  was  fatisfied  in  becoming  the  plaintiff  and  demanding  the  com- 
bat; whilft  the  judge,  informed  of  the  circumftances  of  the  quarrel, 
would  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  matter.  There  was  alfo  great 
probability  that  the  perfon  committing  the  offence,  might  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  oath  previouily  to  be  taken:  add  likewife,  the  alarming 
alternative  conqueft  or  death!  and  that  death  fullied  with  dishonour! 
Beiides,  the  nobility  not  being  arrived  at  that  height  of  venality  as  at 
prefent,  a  gentleman  valued  his  own  life,  and  even  that  of  his  enemy, 
enough  to  believe  they  were  reciprocally  refponfible  to  their  country 
for  their  ufej  and  confequently  had  no  right  to  feek  occaiions,  lightly, 
to  throw  them  away. 

Louis  XIV's  edicts  againft  duelling  are  extremely  fevere;  but  the 
fatal  prejudice  of  a  point  of  honour  is  never  to  be  deftroyed  but  by 
fhame  and  ridicule. 

I  would  therefore  wifh  to  have  four  places  fet  apart,  in  different 
quarters  of  the  city  of  Paris,  where  every  Sunday  the  publick  fhould' 
be  entertained  with  the  diverfion  of  aduel-l  The  prize,  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney, and  a  medal  for  the  fortunate  champion  who  ihould  flay  his  op- 
ponent. Thofe  who  afpired  to  the  glory  of  thefe  combats,  might  re- 
pair on  the  preceding  evening  to  the  houfe  of  acommiffary,  and  enter 
their  name  and  quality :  afterwards  they  mould  draw  lots,  and  when 
each  of  the  candidates  was  certain  which  gladiator  he  was  to  engage, 
the  company  might  fpend  the  evening  together  like  well  bred  men, 
who  purpofed  cutting  one  anothers  throats  the  next  day  without  the 
leaft  degree  of  animofity,  but  only  to  fhew  their  courage.  I  would,  at 
the  fame  time,  have  the  edict  aboiifhed  which  makes  it  death  for  gen- 
tlemen to  decide  their  differences  by  the  fword,     They  ihould  only  be 

K  2.  obliged 

The  like  Oath  was  taken  by  Chabot. 

On  the  morning  of  the    combat,  Chataigneraye,    liks    a    tiue  braggadocio,  invited  above    i 
hundred  and  fifty  perfons  to  fup  with  him.     All  the  fumptuous  preparations  for  this  repaft  which 
w,as  to  have  been  held  in  a  tent  at  the  end  of  the  lifts,  were  confunied,  and  devoured,  by  the  po- 
pulace.       Mem,  deVitlhitte,  T,  i.  f.  339. 
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f — ' — *  obliged  to  wear  one  of  the  prize  medals.  The  idea  of  being  confound- 
ed in  appearance  with  indigent  wretches  who  expofe  their  lives  for  pay, 
and  of  not  being  regarded  as  more  inherently  brave,  would  infenfibly 
infpire  the  leaft  pacific  difpofitions  not  only  with  a  repugnance  to  give, 
or  receive  provocation  for  a  challenge,  but  even  with  a  fenfe  of  the 
ihame  and  infamy  of  fuch  a  fafhion,  particularly  when  they  added  this 
reflection,  that  a  trial  of  fkillin  a  duel  is  far  from  being  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  true  valour.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  this  mode  of 
plunging  a  fword  in  one  anothers  breaft  for  the  moft  trifling  offences, 
had  been  as 'prevalent  with  the  Romans  as  it  is  with  us,  the  combats 
*  Memoires  0f  the  gladiators  would  have  put  a  flop  to  it.  M.  *  Duclos  fancies 
desinfcrip.'  that  "  this  delicacy  of  honour,  though  fometimes  chimerical,  may 
T.  15.  p.  "  be  inftrumental  in  awakening  a  certain  fenfibility  of  foul  moregene- 
"  rous,  and  more  powerful  than  mere  duty."  I  either  do  not  clearly 
comprehend  what  kind  of  influence  this  generous  fenfibility  can  have 
on  a  foul  impenetrable  .to  the  attraction  of  duty;  or  if  I  do  comprehend 
the  exprefiion,  it  fignifies  that  the  foul  of  a  Frenchman  has  not  the  leafl 
analogy  to  the  foul  of  an  ancient  Greek,  or  Roman!  to  that  of  a  Turk, 
or  Perfian !  and  that  a  Frenchman,  who  did  not  keep  up  a  conftant 
fenfe  of  this  punctilious  idea  of  tilting,  to  lhew  his  refentment  for  the 
fmalleft  perfonal  injury,  would  be  in  danger  of  behaving  very  ignomi- 
nioufly  in  a  battle  where  the  duty  of  a  citizen  was  the  fole  fpring  of 
action!  If  this  explanation  is  a  juft  comment  on  the  thought  of  Duclos, 
it  certainly  is  a  falfe  one,   and  inconfiderate. 

The  author  of  Elements  of  Education,  printed  in  1640,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  fafhion  of  wearing  muftachoes  may  contribute  to  a  man's 
courage. 

"  It  gives  me  a  favourable  opinion  (fays  he)  of  a  young  gentlemam, 
"  when  I  obferve  him  curious  and  nice  in  his  muftachoes.  The  time 
"  he  employs  in  adjufting  and  fetting  them  in  order,  is  not  alto- 
"  gether  loft;  the  more  he  contemplates  their  beauty,  the  more  his 
",  mind  muft  entertain  and  cultivate  manly  and  courageous  fenti- 
•'  ments." 

In  reality,  an  amorous  attachment  and  pride  in  the  muftachoe,  was 
a  paffion  laft  extinguifhed  in  the  heroes  of  that  age.  The  French 
Mercuie  for  1627,  p.  452,  relates  "  that  when  the  executioner  cut  off 
+  Beheaded  <<  the  count;  (je  -j-  Bouteville's  hair,  the  count  put  his  hand  upon  his 
"  muftachoes,  which  were  large  and  fine,  which  the  bifhop  of  Nantes 
"  obferving,  faid  to  him,  my  fon  you  ought  to  think  no  more  of  the 
i  **  things 
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•«   tilings    of  this    world ;    alas!   I  find   you   have   not   yet  forgot  your     r"w      ' 
"   muftachoes." 

Parche.minirie    (or  Parchme?it- Makers)  Street. 

BEFORE  the  invention  of  printing  in  Europe,  the  Benedictine, 
Bernardine,  and  Carthufian  monks  employed  their  time  in  making 
manufcript  copies  of  the  ancients ;  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the 
prefervation  of  an  infinite  number  of  books. 

The  Carthufians  hearing  that  the  count  de  Nevers  intended  them  a 
prefent  of  fome  filver  vafes,  obferved,  that  they  fhould  efteem  the  fa- 
vour flill  greater  if  he  would  convert  them  into  ikins  of  parchment. 

NEW       St.     MERRY       STREET. 

I  N  the  year  1358,  Perrin  Mace,  an  apprentice  to  a  broker,  aflaiii- 
nated  John  Baillet,   treafurer  of  the  finances,  in  this  ftreet.     The  Dau- 
pin,  afterwards  Charles  the  V.  was   then  regent  of  France,  during  his 
father's  imprifonment.     He  commanded  Robert  de  Clermont,  marfhal^^   jj.ft 
of  Normandy,  to  difiodge  the  criminal  from  his  fanctuary  in  the  church  du  Roi  John^ 
of  St.  James  de  la  Boucherie,  and  to  have   him  hanged  immediately, 
which  was   accordingly  put  in   execution.     But   the   bifhop  of  Paris, 
John  de  Meulant,  cried  out  againll  the  impiety  of  the  deed,  affirming  itMalln£re' 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  eccleiiaftical  immunities.  As  fome  reparation,  he 
had  the  body  of  the  murderer  taken  from  the  gallows  and   beftowed  on 
it  an  honourable  interment,  perfonally  affifting  at   the  ceremony  in  this 
very  church  of  St.  James:    great  honour  to  a  man  after  being  hanged! 
Some  days  after,  Robert  de  Clermont  being  maflacred  in  a  fedition  for 
defending  the  rights  of  his  fovereign,   the  bifhop  forbid  him  to  be  buri- 
ed in   holy  ground  5   faying  he  had   incurred  the  fentence  of  excom- 
munication in  forcing  Perrin   Mace  from  his  fanctuary;    and  perfons 
under  ecclefiaftical  interdiction  ought  not  to  be  depofited  amongfl:  the  DameI- 
faithful, 

This  prelate   does  not  feem    to  have  been  nurtured  in  the  fpirit  of 
underftanding  the  bible,   or  he  muft  have  difcerned  that  n  The  Places  of 
Refuge,"  defigned  by  Mofes,  and  ef^ablifhed  by  Jofhua,  were  only  forc.X27.Uv.  I4, 
iuch  perfons,  as  by  mifortune  had  committed  an  involuntary  murder, 
not  for  afTaffins! 

"  And  the  Lord  faid,  If  any  one  hath  flain  his  neighbour  with  pre- 
t!  meditated  defign,  ye  {hall  draw  him  from  before  my  altar,  to  the 
"  end  that  he  may  die."  Louis  XII.  had  too  much  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  and  was  too  enlightened  in  matters  of  religion  not  to 

abolifh 
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'— * — >  abolifb  abfolutely  and  entirely  the  privilege  of  afylums,  claimed  and 
enjoyed  till  then  by  many  churches  and  convents  in  Paris;  particular- 
ly thofe  of  St.  James  de  la  Boucherie,  St.  Merry,  Notre  Dame, 
1'  Hotel-Dieu,  the  abbey  of  St.  Anthony,  the  Carmelites  of  Maubert 
iquare,  and  the  great  Auguftines.  One  example  will  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  abufe  of  thefe  afylums.  In  the  year  1365,  William  Charpen- 
tiere  murdered  his  wife.  The  crime  was  committed  in  publick;  evi- 
dently proved,  by  his  own  confeffion;  the  bailiffs  feized  him  in  the 
Hotel-Dieu  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  carried  him  away  to  prifon; 
he  prefented  his  petition;  the  parliament  fentenced  the  bailiffs  to  pay  a 
fine;  and  ordered  Charpentiere  to  be  re-inftated  in  his  fancfuary, 
Rsglem.  du  ^jch  was  accordingly  done.  I  cannot  fay  whether  he  married 
jajewen*  again,  or  what  became  of  him,  but  this  is  certain,  he  was  not  put  to 
death. 

THREE  PAV-I  LION  STREET. 
DIANA  of  Poitiers,  wife  of  Louis  de  Breze,  great  fenefchal  of 
Normandy,  whom  Henry  II.  created  dutchefs  of  Valentinois,  lived  in 
the  Hotel  Barbette.  Her  daughters,  the  dutcheffes  d'  Aumale,  and 
de  Bouillon  fold  it,  as  part  of  their  father's  inheritance,  in  1561,  to 
different  perfons,  who  took  it  down,  and  built  upon  the  foundation, 
Diana,  Park-Royal,  and  new  Barbette  ftreets.  Why  the  name  of 
Diana  ftreet   is  changed  into  Three  Pavilion  does  not  appear. 

"  The  virginity  of  the  young  Diana  (fays   a  compiler  of  anecdotes) 
"  was  a  delicate  facrifice,  very  worthy  to  be  prefented  as  an  offering  to 
**  the  greateft  monarchs:  could  our  good  king  Francis  poffibly  reject 
"  it?     The  fact  is  well  known  that  Francis  I.   granted  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers her  father's  forfeit  life,  who  was  under  condemnation  for  being 
concerned  in  the  conftable  of  Bourbon's  machinations:  but  this  author 
is  miftaken  when  he  talks  of  her  virginity,  for  fhe  had  been  then  mar- 
ried eight  years,   having  efpoufed  Louis  de  Breze  May  29,   15 14.' 
p,  Aiifelme'*     According  to  Brantome,   this  lady  was  born  in-  1496.     Father  An- 
loo ique,enea"  felme  makes  it  99,  and  Duchefne,   1500,  fo  that  fhe  mufl  have  been 
•i\z  ?•  207- forty,  at  leafi,  when  Henry  II.  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  fell  fo  paffio- 
nately  in  love  with  her;  and  though  near  fixty  at  that  prince's  death, 
„  .... ,  ..      fhe   had  always  preferved  an    invariable   empire  over  his  heart.     He 
always  aP-    wore  her  livery,  black  and  white,  *  at  the   tournament  where   he  re- 
pealed in  fe-  ceivec|  ;fos  4eath  wound, 

cond  mourn?  -r^. 

feg,  Diana. 
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Diana  of  Poitiers  had  a  beautiful,  fair  compleclion,  with  hair  remark-     r~~ '"""" * 
ably  black  and  curling;  her  teeth,  hand,  and  foot  were  admirably  fine;  ^nfmS,' 
fhe  was  of  a  tall  ftature  and  moft   noble  air;   was  never  ill  in  her  life;  n.iep.e37.en> 
in  the  extreme!!  cold  weather  ihe  wafhed  her  face  with  cold  fpring  wa- 
ter, and  ufed  no  pomatums.      She  waked  at  fix   every   morning;   fre- 
quently mounted  her  horfe,  and  would  ride  five  or  fix  miles,  and  then 
return  to  bed,  where  (he  read   till  noon.     All  perfons,  the  lead  diftin- 
guifhed  in  literature,    might  rely  on  her  protection.     The    Calvinifis 
(who  hated  her)  have  placed  Clement  Marot  in  the  lift  of  her  favour- 
ed lovers.      Henry  II.  exprefTed  his  defire  to  acknowledge  {/)  a  daugh-  Memoires :  de 
terhe  had  by  Diana,  but  fhe  proudly  replyed  "    My  birth  entitled  me  6.  p.  n, 
"  to  have  borne  legitimate  children  to  your  majeily;   Love  has  made  me 
(t  your  miflrefs;   but  I  will  not  fuffer  a  publick  act  to  pronounce  me 
'*  your  concubine." 

Thole  courtiers  who  had  paid  her  conftant  adoration  for  fo  many 
years  (like  true  courtiers)  abandoned  her  when  they  found  that  Hen- 
ry IPs  laffc  hour  approached.  And  Catherine  de  Medicis  fent  her  an 
order  to  deliver  up  the  crown  jewels,  and  retire  to  one  of  her  carries. 
"  Is  the  king  dead?  (me  enquired  of  the  perfon  charged  with  the  com=» 
"  miffion)  No  madam,  (anf  wered  he)  but  it  is  impofnble  for  him  to 
"  live  out  the  day!  Well  then  (faid  fhe)  I  do  not  yet  acknowledge  any 
"  other  mailer :  and  I  defire  my  enemies  may  be  informed  I  bid  defi- 
"  ance  to  their  perfecutions.  Should  I  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fur- 
"'  vive  him  long,  my  heart  will  be  too  much  occupied  with  grief  to 
"  be  fenfible  of  the  vexations,  and  mortifications  they  are  preparing 
"  for  me." 

Diana  of  Poitiers  died  on  the  26th  of  April  1566,  at  the  ageoffixty 
fix  years,   three  months,  and  twenty  feven  days.     By  her  will,  fhe   or- 
dered that  her  corpfe  fhould  be  placed  in  the  church  of  Filles  P  enten- 
tes, before  it  was- carried  to  Anet,    to  be  buried.      "  I  faw  her  (fays  p1!ar-  de 
"  Brantome)   fix  months  before  her   death,  flill  fo  handfome,  that  I  mes  ^liuftres 
"  do  not  think  the  coldell  heart  could  have  beheld  her  without  emo-  T- 1.  p.  slo. 
"  tion.     She  had  fome   time  before  broke  her  leg  on  the  pavement  at  Dames    Ga- 
"  Orleans;  an  accident   not  occafioned  by  want  of  fkill  and  dexterity  lantes,  p. 
"  in  riding,  which  were  as  remarkable  as  ever,  but  to  her  horfe's  fal- 37°* 
"  ling  down.      One  would  have   fuppofed  this  accident,  added  to  the 
•<  misfortunes  fhe  had  experienced,  mull  have  faded  the  beauty  of  her 
"  face!  not  in  the  leaf! !   that  affemblage  of  graces,  and  lovelinefs  of 
"  perfon  were  in  her  unimpaired  and  unalterable !     What  pity  that  the 

"  tomb 
(/)     This  daughter,  who  was  called  Mile.-  de  la  Montagne,  was  living  in  1620, 
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*  '    "  tomb  mould  enclofe  fo  fair  a  form ! — She  was  of  a  gentle,  compaflio- 

"   nate  nature.,  and  bountiful  in  the  diftribution  of  alms. — The  people 
Vie  de  Hon-"  of  France  have   reafon  to   requeil  of  Heaven  that   their    kings  may 
*"  never  have  a  favourite    with  a  worfe  heart,  or  more  malice." 

I  believe   the  dutchefs   of  Valentinois  is  the  only  mijlrefs  that  ever 

had  the  honour  of  a  medal.     M.   Peirefc  (fays  L'  Etoile)  has  fent  me 

a  copper  medal  of  Diana  of  Poitiers:   on  one  iide  is  her  effigy  with  this 

queredthe    inscription,    Diana    Dux    Vakntlnorum   clarijjima;     on  the  reverfe  * 

univerfal       Omnium  Viclorcm  vici,   29   March,     1608. 

conqueror.  Thc  Abbe  de  choiri  Jn  hig  Ecciefiaftical  Hiftory  (where  it  is  rather 
fingular  to  meet  with  details  of  that  nature)  pretends  that  "  Diana, 
"  proud  of  her  virtue,  whether  real,  or  afFecied,  had  a  medal  ftruck, 
"  on  which  (lie  was  reprefented  trampling  Cupid  under  her  feet."  This 
Hiftoire  Ec-  is  confiftent  enough  with  her  pride  of  character,  in  objecting  to  Hen- 
ami  i-co  ry's  publick  acknowledgment  of  her  daughter,  but  does  not  agree  with 
that  article  in  her  will,  where  ihe  defires  to  be  removed  to  the  church 
des  Filles  Penitentes.  M.  de  Trudaine  has  the  filver  medal  in  his  col- 
lection, that  I  have  defcribed.  It  is  very  fcarce,  and  he  was  fo  oblig- 
ing as  to  fhew  it  me.  In  my  opinion  the  city  of  Lyons,  where  the 
dutchefs  was  greatly  beloved,  paid  her  the  compliment  of  cafting  this 
medal;  and  the  words,  Omnium  vib~l  or  em  vici,  were  defigned  for  Hen- 
ry II.  who  in  1552,  had  a  medal  ftruck,  where  the  dutchefs  appeared 
Mezeray.  in  tne  character  of  the  goddefs  Diana.  Her  bofom  naked,  a  quiver 
on  her  fhoulder,  the  right  hand  holding  an  arrow,  her  left  leaning  on  a 
bow:  the  motto  Nomen  ad  ajlra.  The  Henry-Diana  (that  is  to  fay 
their  cyphers  interwoven  in  crefcents)  ftill  remaining  at  the  Louvre, 
are  additional  memorials  of  Henry's  paflion. 

De     la     POTERIE       STREET. 

A  company  of  ftrolling  players  in  the  year  1600,  obtained  permiffi- 
on  to  eftablifh  themfelves  at  Paris;  purfuantly,  they  opened  a  theatre  at 
the  Hotel  d'  Argent,  in  this  ftreet.  The  judge  of  the  Police  publiihed 
an  order  in  1608,  on  account  of  fome  diiturbances  that  happened  at 
this  play-houfe  door,  and  likewife  at  another  at  the  Hotel  de  Burgun- 
dy. I  (hall  tranfcribe  the  chief  articles  as  they  appear  curious  to  me,. 
by  comparing  the  diverfity  of  times  and  manners. 

"  On  a  complaint  lodged  by  the  king's  folicitor  general  againft  the 
«'  players  of  the  two  theatres,  that  their  plays  are  finilhed  at  irregular 
*'  and  inconvenient  hours  in  the  winter  feufon,  and  that,  unlicenfed, 

"  they 
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"  they  exact  exorbitant  prices  of  the  people,    it  becomes  necefiary     '   ~  ~    J 

"  to  guard    againfl  fuch  diforders,  and  to  fix  moderate  prices  for  this 

**  diverfion.     We  therefore  have,  and  for  the  future  do,  very   exprefily 

"  forbid  the  faid  comedians  from  St.   Martin's  day  to  the  fifteenth  of 

"  February,  ever  to  play,  longer  than  half  an  hour  paft  four,  at  the  la- 

"  teft.     For  this  purpofe,  we  hereby  enjoin  them   to  begin,  whatever 

"  company  may  be  in  the  houfe,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 

"  conclude  at  half  an  hour  after  four,  the  doors  to   be  opened  ?t  one 

"  o'clock,  precifely. 

"  The  players  arelikewife  prohibited  from  taking  of  the  citizens  and 
"  other  perfons  more  than  five  fols  for  a  place  in  the  pit,  and  ten  for 
"  the  boxes  and  galleries.  And  in  cafe  the  exhibition  of  any  par- 
'*■  ticular  theatrical  entertainment  may  require  extraordinary  expence, 
"  it  fhall  always  be  provided  by  the  Police,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
'•  actors. 

"  Paris  (fays  the  Prefident  Hainault)  was  then  a  very  different  place 
'•  from  what  it  is  in  our  days.  There  were  no  lamps,  much  dirt,  ve- 
"  ry  few  coaches,  and  an  abundance  of  robbers."  We  may  add,  that 
a  player  could  maintain  himfelf  better  with  20  fols  in  thofe  days,  than 
he  can  at  prefent  with  five  millings. 

The  players  of  the  hotel  d'  Argent  hired  a  tennis-court,  in  old 
Temple  ftreet.  They  were  called  the  company  du  Marais.  It  was 
on  this  theatre  that  the  two  actrefies,  Marotte  Beaupre  and  Catherine 
des  Urlis,  appointed  a  rendezvous  to  fight  fword  in  hand;  and  in  reality 
entertained  the  audience  with  a  duel  by  way  of  epilogue.  Sauval  de-  2-P-57»* 
clares  he  was  that  night  at  the  play. 

P  R  O  U  V  A  I  R  E  S     (/)     STREET. 
ALPHONSO    king   of  Portugal    came  to   Paris  in  the  year 
1476,  to  folicit  affiftance  againft  Ferdinand,  fon  to  the  king  of  Arragon, 
who  had  difpoffeffed  him  of  Caflille.     Louis   XI.    (fay  the  writers  of 
that  age)  complimented  him  with  the  higheft  honours,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  entertain  him  with  every  royal  amufement  that  could  be  invented. 
His  lodging  was  at  a  grocer's  houfe  in  Prouvaires  ftreet,   whole   name 
was  Laurence  Herbelot.     The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  was  carried 
to  the  hall  of  juftice,  where  he  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  the  plead- 
ings, in  a  very  puzzling  caufe.  Next  day  he  was  entertained  at  the  bi-  Annals'"* 
mop's  palace  with  the  ufual  apparatus  at  the  ordination  of  a  doctor  in  Paris, 
divinity;  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  ifhof  December,  and  the 

L  eve 

(.-)     Cr  Priefts  fcreets,  Prouvaire  being  an  obfelete.  word  fignifyingprieJK. 
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eve  of  his  departure,  a  folemn  proceflion  of  the  Univeriity  pail  before 
his  door.  What  an  honourable  habitation,  and  what  elegant  amufe- 
ments  for  a  crowned  head ! 

BUTE    and    St.     ROCH       STREET. 

I  N  defcribing  the  fituation  of  the  walls  of  Paris,  begun  by  Charles 
the  V.   in  1367,  finifhed  by  Charles    VI.    1383,  and    ftill  Handing  in 
163  1,     I  faid  that  they  interfected  the  fquare  of  Victory,  and  the  royal 
gardens,  ending  at  St.  Honore's  gate,  where  the  butchery  in  the  <0>uinze 
Vingts  market  now  is.     It  was  on  this  fide  that  Charles   VII.  made  his 
attack  on  the  city,  September  8,    1429,   which  was  then  in  the  poffem- 
l-Ilftoirede    on  of   the   Englilh.      "  The   king   crofTed   the  meadows  towards   St. 
paries .  VII. "  Honore's  gate,  and   leading   his  troops  to   a  hill,    or  riling  ground, 
Pucelle.         "  called  *  Hog  market,  gave  directions  for  planting  the  batteries  to 
•  t   R  t      "  advantage. Joan  d'  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans,  declared  her  re- 
fit, Roch.      "  folution  to  make  an  affualt;  ill  informed,  no  doubt,  of  the  quantity 
"  of  water  in  the  (a)   foffes,  which   on  fathoming  with  her  lance  (he 
"  found    to    be  extremely  deep.     Yet,  notwithstanding  me  was   (to) 
"  wounded  by  an  arrow    from  a  crofs-bow   in   one    if  not   both  her 
•'  thighs,  fhe  perfifted  in  her  defign;    ordering  faggots  and  trees  to  be 
"   brought  to   the  fofTe  on  the  other  fide,  hoping   to  find    the   water 
"  Shallower  there,  (x)  .   Night  coming  on,  meffengers  from  the  camp 
"  made  repeated  reprefentations  of  the  danger  fhe  was  in;  but  flie  con- 
"  tinued  inflexible,  till  the  duke  of  Alencon  went  himfelf  to  perfuade 
"  and  bring  her  back." 

There  were  windmills  on  la  Butte  St.  Roch,  fo  late  as  1670.  The 
new  fireet,  Petit  champs,  reached  at  one  end  to  St.  Anne's  ilreet, 
and  to  the  Hotel  de  Vendome  at  the  other.  This  houfe  was  pulled 
down  to  make  the  fquare  de  Vendome  in  1687.  It  then  only  confifted 
of  fcattered  ruins,  difperfed  about  the  ground,  where  new  Petit 
Champs  was  built,  and,  afterwards,  Gaillon,  Antin  and  Louis  le 
Grand  ftreet.  There  was  a  horfe  market  kept  upon  the  ground  which 
is  now  d'  Antin  ftreet  and  hotel;  and  exactly  on  the  fpot  where  you 
enter  d'  Antin  ftreet  from  new  Petit  Champs  (the  back  of  Vendome 
gardens  then)  was  the  duel  fought  between  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Nemours,    on  the  30th  of  July,   1652,  about  feven  in  the  evening. 

The 

(u)  That  part  of  the  foffe  where  (he  wanted  to  make  an  aflault  was,  where  the  ftreets  Bouche- 
ries  and  Traverfaire  are  built. 

(<vj)     Very  near  the  end  of  Traverfaire  ftreet,  next  Honore's. 

(.r)  That  fide  of  the  wall,  or  rampart,  was  where  the  little  ftreet  of  Rampart  runs,  it  cro/Ted 
«rom  Richelieu  ftreet  to  St.  Honore's,  oppofite  to  St.  Nicaife's. 
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The  party  was  five  to  five.  The  feconds  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort  were 
M.  de  Buci,  de  Ris,  Brillet,  and  d'  Hericourt.  Thofe  of  the  duke 
of  Nemours,  were  the  marquis  Villars,  (father  to  the  marfhal)  the 
chevaliers  de  la  Chaife,  Compan,  and  d'  Uzerches.  The  duke  of 
Nemours  had  charged  their  piftols  himfelf  at  his  own  houfe,  and  brought 
them  with  their  lvvords.  When  they  approached  each  other,  "  Ah 
"  brother,  how  fhameful  is  this  quarrel !  let  us  forget  what  is  paft, 
"  and  be  good  friends!  "  (faid  the  duke  of  Beaufort)  "  No  villain! 
"  (replied  Nemours)  I  muft  either  have  thy  life,  or  thou  fhalt  take 
mine."  He  made  the  firft  fire,  probably  as  having  received  the  affront, 
and  then  would  have  fallen  fword  in  hand  upon  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
but  he  avoided  the  thruft  and  lodged  three  balls  in  his  breaft.  D'  He- 
ricourt was  likewife  killed  by  the  marquis  Villars,  and  de  Ris  by 
Uzerches ;  the  reft  were  not  dangeroufly  wounded.  The  arch-biflicpMem.de 
of  (y)  Paris  forbid  that  mafs  fhould  be  laid  for  the  duke  of  Nemours,  IvIontEenfiCr" 
in  his  pariah  church  St.  Andrew  des  Arcs,  where  the  corpfe  was  car- 
ried. Would  the  reader  know  who  this  fcrupulous  bifhop  was  ?  Car- 
dinal de  Retz,  who  commonly  wore  a  poniard  in  his  pocket  inftead  of  MemojreS  ^ 
a    breviary !  Rets. 

S  A  L  L  E-au-C  O  M  T  E     STREET. 

HENRY  de  MARLE,  chancellor  of  France,  had  a  houfe 
near  the  Fountain  in  this  ftreet,  where  he  was  murdered  in  14.18.  A 
folicitor  of  the  Chatelet  purchafed  it  in  1663,  and  complained  (fays 
Sauval)  of  being  badly  accommodated,  and  wanting  elbow  room. 

In  the  parliamentary  regifter  for  the  9th  of  Auguft  141 3,  it  appears 
that  Charles  VI.  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  ufual  form  of  fcrutiny  on 
the  election  of  a  chancellor,  fummoned  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy, 
Bavaria,  and  Bar,  together  with  many  barons,  knights,  and  counfel- 
lors,  to  attend  in  the  council-chamber,  who  were  all  fworn  upon  the 
bible,  and  holy  crofs,  to  nominate  the  perfon  they  believed  moft  wor- 
thy of  that  important  dignity.  Henry  de  Marie,  firft  prefident  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  had  forty  four  votes;  Simon  de  Nantes,  another 
prefident,  twenty;  and  Arnaud  de  Corbie,  eighteen;  fo  that  by  a 
plurality  of  voices,  the  king  being  allowed  one,  (only)  Henry  de 
Marie  (fays  the  Abbe  de  Choifi)  was  proclaimed  chancellor. 

(Hift.de  Charles  Yl.) 
L  2  SEINE. 

(;•)     At  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  the  requeftof  ine  prince  ofConde  foftenedhis  inflexibility.. 


Fils 
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^^  SEINE  STREET. 

QJJ  EEN  MARGARET  of  Valois,  firft  wife  of  Henry  IV. 
..returning  to  Paris,  after  an  abfence  of  near  twenty  five  years,  built  a 
hotel  at  the  end  of  this  ftreet,  with  fpacious  gardens  that  extended 
along  the  banks  of  the  Seine;  and  died  in  it  March  27,  16 15.  I  ho- 
nour chaftity  in  a  woman  as  much  as  any  one,  but  becaufe  me  may 
have  admitted  lovers,  and  been  guilty  of  fome  weaknefs,  I  cannot  think 
the  world  has  a  right  to  mangle  her  fame  fo  unmercifully  as  it  has 
done  in  the  cafe  of  one,  who,  in  other  refpects,  had  the  beft  difpofiti- 
ons  to  promote  the  glory  and  tranquility  of  the  ftate,  and  united  to 
an  excellent  heart,  and  an  elevated  foul  overflowing  with  compaffion 
and  generofity,  a  remarkable  portion  of  wit  and  beauty. 
Hift  de  la  "  True  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  (fays  Mezeray)  fhe  never  be- 
Mere  &  du  "  flowed  a  donation  on  any  perfon,  without  an  apology  for  its  not  be- 
"  ing  more  confiderable.  She  was  the  patronefs  of  men  of  learning, 
te  who  always  were  careffed  at  her  table;  and  fhe  improved  fo  much 
"  by  their  converfation,  that  {he  fpoke  and  wrote  more  elegantly  than 
■**  any  woman  of  her  time. 

Margaret  paft  part  of  the  day  in  bed,  furrounded  by  feveral  pretty 
children  of  the  choir  who  amufed  her  with  their  fongs,  "  Being  at 
cs  Touloufe  (fays  prefident  Laroche)  fhe  received  the  devoirs  of  the  par- 
"  liament,  on  a  very  rich  white  damafk  bed,  behind  which  were 
<e  placed  little  children  of  the  choir  who  fung,  accompanied  by  the 
"  lute."  She  excelled  all  the  ladies  in  Europe  in  dancing.  Don 
John  of  Auflria,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  rode  poft  from  Bruf- 
fels  to  Paris    f  incognito  J   to  fee  her  dance  at  a  publick  ball. 

Henry  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  her  want  of  complaifance,  as 
the  following  ftory,  from  her  own  memoirs,  of  one  of  his  miflrefles, 
fufficiently  proves. 
Memoh-es  de  "  This  lady  (fays  the  queen)  was  in  bed,  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Ja  Reme  cf  maids  of  honour,  when,  at  break  of  day,  fhe  found  herfelf  fo  in- 
"  difpofed,  that  fhe  fent  for  my  phyfician,  and  entreated  him  to  in- 
"  form  the  king,  my  hufband.,  of  her  diforder;  which  he  accordingly 
"  did.  We  lay  in  feparate  beds  in  the  fame  chamber,  as  was  our 
"  cuftom.  When  the  phyfician  had  told  him  her  fituation,  the  king 
**  was  in  great  tribulation  how  to  act,  fearing  on  the  one  fide  the  af- 
"  fair  fhould  be  difcovered,  and  on  the  other  (for  he  was  exceffively 
"  fond  of  her)  that  fhe  might  want  necefiary  afTiftance.  At  length 
"  he  came  to  a  refolution  to  make  an  unreferved  confeffion,  and  per- 
"'  fuade  me  to  go  to  her  in  this  diftrefs;  knowing  perfectly  well   that, 

"  not- 


Brantome. 
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"  notwithitanding  what  had  pail,  he  fhould  always  find  me  ready  to  r~~ 
"  accommodate  myfelf  to  his  pleafure.  Undrawing  the  curtains, 
"  he  faid,  my  dear,  I  have  hitherto  concealed  a  thing  which  I  am  now 
"  obliged  to  confefs  to  you.  I  beg  you  will  excufe  this  tranfgrefiion, 
"  and  not  recollect  all  the  prornifes  I  have  made  you  on  the  lubjecl; 
"  but  comply  with  my  requeft  fo  far  as  to  rife,  as  expeditioufly  as  you 
"  can,  to  affifl  Foff'eufe,  who  is  very  ill.  You  know  how  much  I  love 
"  her,  I  beg  of  you  to  oblige  me  in  this.  1  replied,  that  I  honoured 
'*  him  too  much  to  be  offended  with  any  of  his  actions ;  that  I  would 
"  be  with  Foffeufe  immediately  and  be  as  careful  of  her  as  if  me  was 
"  my  daughter  j  and  I  advifed  him  to  take  all  the  court  with  him 
14  upon  a  hunting  party,  to  prevent  a  difcovery.  I  rofe  and  had  her 
"  removed  to  a  remote  chamber,  where  my  phyfician  and  proper  wo- 
"  men  attended,  and  took  all  imaginable  care  of  her  under  my  infpec- 
"  tion.  It  pleafed  God  fhe  had  only  a  daughter,  and  that  was  dead! 
"  The  king,  myhufband,  on  his  return  from  hunting  found  me  again 
"  in  bed,  fatigued  with  riling  fo  early,  and  with  the  trouble  I  had 
<l  given  my  felf  to  aifift  his  miftrefs.  He  preffed  me  to  get  up  and 
"  go  and  fee  her?  I  told  him  I  had  done  fo  when  fhe  wanted  my  af- 
"  fiftance,  but  now  it  was  no  longer  requifite:  that  my  vifits  would 
*'  rather  publifih  than  conceal  what  had  happened;  and  that  all  the 
"  world  would  point  at  me.  He  was  very  angry,  which  vexed  me 
"  'extremely,  as  I  could  not  think  my  behaviour  in  the  morning  deferv- 
"  ed  fuch  an  unkind  return."  Another  palfage  in  Queen  Margaret's 
Memoirs  paints  the  horrours  of  St.  Bartholomew's  night  in  very  lively 
odours. 

"  I  was  fallen  faftafleep,  when  I  was  alarmed  by  a  violent  knock- 
"  ing  at  my  chamber  door,  and  a  man's  voice  calling,  Navarre!  Na- 
"  varref  My  nurfe,  thinking  it  was  the  king  my  hufband,  ran  hafti- 
'■*  ly  and  opened  the  door.  A  gentleman  whofe  name  was  de  Tejan, 
"  rufliedin,  purfued  by  four  archers,  who  followed  him  into  my  bed- 
"  chamber.  They  had  wounded  him  in  the  arm  with  their  fwords 
"  and  halberds,  and  to  fave  his  life  he  threw  himfelf  upon  my  bed, 
"  Terrified  with  the  fight  of  thefe  men,  who  endeavoured  to  hold  me, 
"  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  fell  upon  the  floor  with  de  Tejan  round 
"  my  neck,  who  never  quitted  his  grafp.  We  both  fhrieked  aloud, 
"  equally  terrified  at  the  impending  danger.  At  length,  thanks  to  #  Gaf-ard 
"  Heaven,  *  M.  de  Naucai,  captain  of  the  guards,  came  to  my  af-  delaChaue 
"  fiftance,  and  finding  me  in  fo  ftrange  a  iituation,  however  it  might 
"  excite  his  compaflion,  could  not  forbear  laughing-," 

What! 
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F  "*~~*  What!  in  the  palace  itfelf,  in  the  apartment  of  the  king's  filler,  in 
her  very  bed!  did  they  murder  thefe  unfortunate  men,  who  challenged 
in  vain  the  faith  of  folemn  oaths  and  treaties  ?  And  Naucai,  reputed 
one  of  the  molt  virtuous  men  of  the  court,  could  laugh  at  fuch  a  fpecla- 
cle!  he  laughed  in  thofe  moments  of  horrour!  in  that  for-ever  execra- 
ble night!  "  Having  changed  my  linen,  continues  the  queen,  which 
w  was  covered  with  blood,  and  thrown  on  a  loofe  gown,  I  went  to 
"  my  filler,  Madame  de  Lorraine's  apartment.  I  had  fcarcely  enter- 
"  ed  the  antichamber,  when  a^gentleman  (one  Bourfe)  flying  from 
i(  the  archers,  whofe  halberds  had  pierced  him,  fell  dead  at  my  feet. 
s£  In  about  a  week  after  the  majfacre,  the  contrivers  of  it  were  fenfible 
il  they  had  failed  in  the  principal  part  of  their  deiign,  which  was  level - 
"  led  lefs  at  the  Huguenots  than  at  the  princes  of  the.  blood.  They 
*'  impatiently  endured  the  reflection  that  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
'•'  the  prince  of  Conde  had  both  efcaped  their  fnare;  and,  convinced 
f  they  could  find  no  one  fo  abandoned  as  to  attempt  my  hufband's 
"  life,  they  plotted  another  heliiih  deiign ;  which  was,  perfuading  the 
"  queen  my  mother  to  procure  a  divorce.  One  feflival  day  in  the  time 
"  of  our  Earter  devotions,  I  attende  at  my  mother's  levee,  when  (he 
"  obliged  me  to  fwear  to  fpeak  the  truth j  and  then  queftioned  me  if 
(S  there  v/as  no  lawful  impediment  to  my  marriage  with  the  king;  and 
iC  added,  if  there  were,  (he  could  contrive  meafuresto  fet  it  aflde.  1 
"  begged  her  to  believe  that  I  did  not  underftand  the  nature  of  her 
<c  queftion;  but  fince  me  infifted  upon  knowing  my  fentiments,  I 
"  would  frankly  declare,  that  as  ihe  herfelf  had  difpofed  of  my  hand, 
'■'  I  never  would  withdraw  it!  fufpecting,  very  reafonably,  they 
"  wanted  to  entice  me  into  a  feparation,  to  wreak  their  malice  on 
'*.  the  king." 
Memoires  de  Henry  IV.  who  had  no  children  by  the  queen,  feeing  himfelf  in 
Sully..  quiet  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  made  a  propofal  to  her,  that  for  the  wel- 

fare of  the  flate,  they  would  agree  to  a  difTolution  of  their  marriage. 
She  confented  in  the  mofl  noble,  modefl,  and  difmterefted  manner; 
far  from  exacting  feveral  conditions,  which  this  prince  could  not  have 
refufed,  fhe  only  requefled  the  payment  of  her  debts,  and  the  fettle- 
ment  of  a  peniion  correfpondent  to  her  rank.  "  The  diminution  of 
Hiftoiredela  J*  her  greatnefs  (fays  Mezeray)  received  fo  much  fplendour  from  her 
Mere  Si  du  "  goodnefs,  and  thofe  many  royal  virtues  inherent  in  her,  that  Ihe  al- 
"  ways  commanded  refpect."  Four  years  after  her  deceafe,  her  palace 
was  fold,  in  1619,  and  they  raifed  Malequais  quay  on  part  of  the  gar- 
dens.  Till  then  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain  was  nothing  hut  irregular 

villages, 
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villages,    intermixed  with  vineyards,   gardens,  and    meadows,  among    <~ — ^"H 
the  houfes.     Going  out  by  the    gate  de   Neile,  where   the  college  of 
the  four  nations  now  Hands,  you  were  immediately  in   the  open  fields. 
Tarannes,  and  St.  Dominick  ftreets  were  then  called  Oxen  Road;  and  *  l,T{ien 
Petit  Auguftin,  Jacob,  Saint  Pere,  L'  Univerfite  du   Baeg,"  Verneuil,  dow.  3 
Beaume,  and  Bourbon,   were  not  then  built. 

I  think  we  mall  have  pleafure  in  reading  a  proof  of  the  effect  of  thefe 
improvements  in  a  comedy  of  the  Great  Corneille's,  acted    firfl  in  - 
1642. 

D     O     R     A     N     T     E. 

PARIS     is  like  a  place  in  old  romance; 
An  ifle  enchanted  feemed  this  morn  difplayed: 

I  left  it  defart and  'tis  peopled  now ! 

Without  the  malbns  aid,  lbme  new  Amphion, 
Surely  has  chang'd  the  trees  to  lofty  domes ! 

G     E     R     O     N     T     E. 

PARIS  affords  fuch  fights  as  thefe  each  day; 

The  Scholars  field  fupports  a  thoufand  piles; 

Nor  can  the  univerfe  like  wonders  fhew, 

To  thofe  proud  walls  the  cai'dinal  has  raifed! 

A  pompous  city,  now  -f-  complete,   we  fee,  f  Richiliea 

From  an  old  Fojfe  miraculoufly  rife.  andMont- 

/cr^i      r  •  ,  marte    quar- 

( 1  be  Liar  a.  2.  s.   5-/ters. 
Of  the  pajfage  of  the  Seine,    from    Malaquais   Quay, 

to  the  College  of  the  Four  Nations. 
A  fhort  time   after  the  peace  of  Vervin,  Henry  IV.  was  returning 
from  the  chace,  plainly  dreft,  and  attended  by  only  two  or  three  gen-Sauval, 
tlemen.     At   Malaquais   quay,    they  called  a  boat,   at    the  very  place T-  2-P-S34- 
they  now  crofs  the  river.      Perceiving  the  boatman  did  not  know  him, 
the  king  enquired  how  people  liked  the  peace?     Faith,     I  cannot   tell 
in  what  we  are  the  better  for- this  fine  peace;   (replied  the    boatman) 
every  thing  is  taxed;  fo  much  as  this  poor  little  boat  of  mine,  fo  that 
I  can  hardly  earn  a  living  by  it!      What,    I  fuppofe  (fays  Henry)  the 
king  does  not  enquire  into  thefe   things!      His    majefty  is  a  good   fort 
of  man  enough  (anfwered  the  clown)   but  then  he  keeps  a  mifrrefs  who 
will  have  fo  many  fine  gowns,  and  fuch  a  power   of  trinkets !  and  the 
worft  on  it  is,  we  mufl  pay  for  them  all !  not  that  it  would  fignify  fo 
.    '  much 
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"""■""^ — '    much   if  me   only   belonged  to  him,   but,    they  fay,  fhe  allows  other 
people  to  go  macks. 

Henry  was  fo  diverted  with  this  converfation  that  he  fent  an  en- 
quiry after  the  boatman  the  next  day,  and  made  him  repeat  to  the 
dutchefs  of  Beaufort  all  he  bad  faid  to  the  king.  The  dutchefs  was  fo 
enraged  ihe  wanted  to  have  him  hanged.  You  are  a  fimpleton,  faid 
Henry;  this  is  a  poor  devil  that  want  has  put  out  of  humour,  he  fball 
enjoy  his  boat  tax-free,  for  the  future,  and,  I  will  anfwer  for  it,  his 
note  will  be  every  day,  Long  live  Henry   and  Gabneile. 

This  excellent  monarch  could  be  lofty  whenever  he  thought  it  pro- 
per. He  one  day  afked  the  ambaffador  of  Rodolphus  II.  (fay  Ma- 
thieu)  whether  the  emperor  had  any  miftreffes?  If  my  mailer  has  any 
intrigues,  (replied  the  ambaffador)  he  conceals  them  from  the  publick. 
True,  faid  Henry;  there  are  fome  men  who  have  not  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  great  qualities  to  venture    a   difcovery  of  their   foibles!     The 

:  fame  writer  affirms,  that  he  has  often  heard  the  king  declare,  pleafure 

was  not  his  only  attachment  to  the  dutchefs  of  Beaufort.  "  That 
"  this  lady  was  of  Angular  fervice  to  him  in  unravelling  the  intrigues 
«•'  and  diffenfions  of  a  court.  To  her  he  confided  the  informations  he 
«J  received  of  thofe  about  his  perfon.  Her  addrefs  foothed  and  har- 
«'  monized  his  humour,  and  his  vexations.  Her  conduct  was  fuch 
««  (adds  the  hiftorian)  that  (be  fupported  every  one  in  diftrefs,  and 
<*  opprefled  no  one,  fo  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people  were  pleated 
f£  to  fee  her  in  that  exalted  rank." 

St.     SEVERIN        STREET. 
THE  phyficians  and  furgeons   of  Paris,  fent  a  reprefentation  to 

d«Lou?sUXT. "  Louis  XL  in  January   1474,  "  that  as  feveral  perfons  of  confidera- 

g,  Z53.  ««  rion  were  afflicted  with  the  ftone,  cholick,  Iliac  paflion,  and  pleu- 
"  rify,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  mankind  to  examine  into  the  feat  of 
"  thofe  diforders;  which  could  not  be  fo  effectually  accomplifhed,  as 
**  by  performing  an  operation  on  a  living  fubject.  Therefore,  they 
**  humbly  requefted  his  majeity,  to  give  orders  for  delivering  into 
"  their  hands  a  French-archer,  then  under  fentence  of  death  for  a 
"  robbery,  who  had  been  frequently  attacked  by  thefe  diftempers." 
Their  requefl  was  granted,  and  this  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the  firft 
operation  in  lithotomy,  performed  in  publick.  It  was  done  in  the 
cburch-yard  of  St.  Severin.  "  After  the  examination,  the  extraction 
*'  of  the  ftone  was  completed,  and  by  the  king's  command  (fays  the 
**  chronicled  his  bowels  were  returned  into  his  body,  which  was  fewed 
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"  up;  and  the  wound  fo  entirely  healed,  that  in  fifteen  days  he  was 
"  perfectly  well;  and  received  a  pardon  for  his  crime,  with  a  fum  of 
*'  money,  to  enable  him  to  live  honejily  for  the  future." 

The  train  of  events  in  a  man's  life  is  fometimes  extremely  remarka- 
ble: there  was  aneceffity  that  this  poor  wretch,  in  order  to  be  cured  of 
the  ftone,  fhould  be  condemned  to  the  gallows !  But  can  it  be  credi- 
ted, that  in  that  age,  had  he  been  hanged,  his  carcafs  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  facred  depofit  in  the  hands  of  death,  which  no  furgeon 
might  prefume  to  touch?  The  diffection  of  a  human  body  was  ac- 
counted facrilege  at  the  beginning  of  Francis  the  I's  reign.  And  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  ordered  a  confutation  to  be  held  by  the  Theolo- 
gians of  Salamanca  to  determine  whether  it  was  confcientioufly  allowa- 
ble to  diffecT:  a  body  with  a  view  to  ftudy  its  ftruclure. 

Over  the  Door  of  the  Anatomical  Amphitheatre,  at 
Toulouse,    is    this    verfe; 
"  Hie  locus  eft  ubi  mors  gaudet    fuccurere  vitas." 
:his  place  the  dead  find  pleafure  in  being  of  ufe  to  the  living." 
I  dare  not  rifque  a  tranflation  of  the  infeription  over  the   anatomical. 
amphitheatre   at  Paris; 

Confilioque   Manuque: 
The  courfe  lies  betwixt  two  rocks;  and  I  fhould  offend  either  the 
college  of  phyfick,  or  the  academy  of  furgery. 

TEMPLE  STREET. 
THE  Templars  received  that  appellation  from  King  Baldwin 
the  II.  of  Jerufalem  having  granted  them  a  habitation  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon.  The  duration  of  their  order  was  not  quite  two  hun- 
dred years:  it  commenced  in  1118,  and  was  abolifhed  in  13 12.  V  i  I  - 
lani,  and  the  generality  of  hiftorians  affure  us  that  a  templar,  who  was 
prior  of  Montfaucon,  near  Touloufe,  and  a  Florentine  named  Noffodei 
were  two  infamous  wretches  condemned  by  the  grand  mafter  to  rinifli 
their  days  in  prifon,  as  a  punifhment  for  the  fin  of  herefy,  added  to  1 
the  guilt  of  an  abandoned  courfe  of  life.  Thefe  profligate  men  became 
informers  againft  the  whole  order,  and  concerted  their  plan  in  this 
manner.  They  found  means  to  acquaint  Enguerand  de  Marigni,  fu- 
perintendant  of  the  Finances,  *  that  if  the  government  would  promife 
them  their  liberty,  and  a  competent  pennon  for  their  lives,  they  would 

M  difcover. 

*     In  the   reign  of  Philip  the  Faiiv. 
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,,~«_a^_ s  difcovcr  fome  fecrets  *f  'which  the  king  might  draw  more  utility  from 
the  knowledge  of,  than  from  the  conquefi  of  a  kingdom."  Upon  the  de- 
politions  of  thefe  perfons,  all  the  templars  refiding  in  France  were 
arretted  on  the  13th  of  October  1307,  a  day  fet  apart  for  that 
purpofe. 

William  de  Nogaret,  fo  remarkable  by  his  violence  of  temper,  and 
friar  Imbert,  a  dominican,  and  the  king's  confeffor,  then  inverted 
with  the  title  of  inquiiitor  general,  were  entrufted  with  the  conduct  of 
this  affair.  Informations  were  lodged  indifcriminately;  and  in  a  fhort 
time,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  chains,  dungeons,  executions,  and 
^Auto  de  Fes. 
,fc+  ...  •  Even  the  dead  bodies  of  the  templars  did  not  efcape  their  fury:  they 
tinuat.  '  dug  up  their  bones,  burnt  them,  and  fcattered  their  allies  to  the  winds. 
Life  and  penfions  were  bellowed  on  fuch  who  made  a  voluntary  con- 
feffion  of  their  guilt ;  the  reft  were  delivered  to  the  torture.  Many, 
who  did  not  fear  to  die,  were  intimidated  by  the  horrible  apparatus 
they  faw,  and  agreed  to  the  confefiions  their  enemies  dictated.  There 
were  likewife  many  more  whofe  constancy  remained  irrefiftible  to  pro- 
xnifes  and  puniihments.  Fifty  four  perfons  were  burnt  behind  St. 
Anthony's  abbey,  who,  in  the  midft  of  devouring  flames,  averred 
their  innocence  to  the  laft  groan. 

The  grand  mafler  of  the  order,  James  de  Molai,  who  was  god-fa- 
ther to  one  of  the  young  princes ;  Guy,  commander  of  the  order  in 
Acquitaine,  brother  to  Mahaut,  and  to  the  duke  d'  Auvergne;  Hugh  de 
Peralde,  grand  prior  of  France;  and  one  more,  whofe  name  is  not  re- 
corded, were  firft  carried  before  the  pope  at  Poitiers,  and  then  led 
back  to  Paris,  to  make  a  publick  confefTion  of  the  univerfal  depravity 
of  the  fociety  of  the  knights  templars.  Thefe  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
order,  and  as  Philip  the  Fair  was  not  ignorant  of  the  popular  clamour, 
that  the  court  wanted  to  get  poffeffion  of  the  immenfe  wealth  the  tem- 
plars had  amaffed  from  the  Eaft,  which  was  the  true  eaufe  of  their  zea- 
lous perfecution,  he  hoped  by  this  ceremony  to  impofe  upon  the  mul- 
titude and  calm  their  minds,  alarmed  at  fuch  a  feries  of  dreadful  exe- 
cutions in  the  capital,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces.  A  fcaffold  was 
prepared  before  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  on  which  the  knights  were 
placed  to  hear  the  fentence  which  mitigated  their  punifhment  to  perpe- 
tual imprifonment.  One  of  the  legates  afterwards  made  a  long  difcourfe, 
wherein  he  gave  a  detail  of  all  the  abominations  and  impieties  of 
which  the  templars  had  been  convicted  (as  he  faid)  by  their  own 
avowal.  And  that  none  of  the  audience  ihould  remain  incredulous  con- 
cerning 
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ccrning  thefe  fads,    he  called  upon  the  grand  matter  to  confirm  them,    '   -J'-"~k 

by   a   repetition  of  the  publick  acknowledgment  he  made  at  Poitiers. 

"  Yes,  I  will  fpeak,  faid  this  unfortunate  old  man,  making  his  chains, 

'*  and  advancing  towards  the  edge  of  the  fcaffold,  I  have  indeed  too 

'*  long  been  guilty  of  treafon  againft  truth.     Vouchfafe  to  hearken,   O 

"  my  God!   vouchfafe  to  receive  the  oath  I  fwear!    and  may  it  be  my 

"  teft  when  I  fhall  appear  before    thy  tribunal!    I  fwear  that  all  their 

**  allegations  againft  the   templars  are  falfe.     Our   order    was  ever 

"  zealous   for  the  faith  of  Chriftj  charitable,  juft,    orthodox!     And 

'*  if  my  imbecility   led  me  to  fpeak  differently  at  the  king's   and  the 

"   pope's  folicitation;   and  in  order  to  obtain  a  fufpenfion  of  thofe  in- 

"  tolerable  tortures  they  made  me  fuffer,  I  now  earneftly  repent  it.     I 

"  perceive,  added   he,  my  tormentors  are   irritated,  and  the  fire  will 

"  foon   blaze;     I  fubmit  wich  refignation  to  every  method   of  cruelty 

"  they   can.  invent;    and  acknowledge,   O  my  God!    there  are  none. 

"  fafficient  to  expiate   the  offence  I  have  committed  againft   my  bre- 

'■*  thren,   againft  truth,   and  againft  religion !  " 

The  legate  was  extremely  difconcerted;.  he  ordered  the  grand- 
m after,  and  the  duke  of  Auvergne's  brother,  who  likewife  recanted, 
back  to  prifon.  They  both  were  burnt  alive  the  fame  evening  in  a 
flow  fire,  on  the  fpot  were  Henry  IV's  ftatue  is  placed.  Their  con- 
ftancy  continued  firm;  they  invoked  the  name  of  Jefus,  befeeching 
him  to  infpire  them  with  refolution. 

The  populace  in  confternation,  melted  into  tears;  proftrating  them- 
felves    upon  their  afhes,    and   gathering   them   up  as  precious   relicks. 
The  two  knights  who  had  not  courage  to  be  the  martyrs  of  truth,  were 
treated  with   lenity.     According  to  Mezeray,  the .  grand-mafter  citedpaVi^T  ^ 
the  pope  to  appear   before  the  divine  tribunal  within  forty  days,  and  the 
king  within  a  year.      If  this  is    a   real  fail:,  it  was  a  prophecy  fulfilled  Hiftoire  de. 
by  the  event.      As  to  thofe  monfters  who    were   the  inftruments   ofallFrance" 
this  black   proceeding,  the    one  loft  his  life  in  a  fcandalous  affair;  the  Choifi's  Hift, 
other,   Noffodei,   was  hanged  for  new  infringments  of  the  laws.  fccclcfiatt. 

The  execrable  ceremonies  imputed   to  the  templars  were,  that  on 
their  admiffion    into  the   order,    they  were  conducted  into  a   private 
apartment,  where  they  abjured  the  faith  of  Chrift,  and  fpit  thrice  upon Prcceffus 
the  crofs.     That  the  new  candidate  faluted  the  principal,  who  received  COnt.ra  tem- 
him  with  fingular  indecency.     That  the  objedl  of  their  adoration  waSp„anes'       '* 
a- gilded  wooden  head,  with  an  enormous  beard;    which  was   brought, 
forth,  only  at  general  chapters.     That  chaftity   was  inculcated  in  re- 

M  2.  gard.. 
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r~^'      '    gard  to  women,    but  great    eomplaifance  towards  the  brethren  of  the 
foeiety. 

That  if  an  amour  between  a  templar  and  a  maiden  produced  a  male 

Robert    Ga-  child,  the  fraternity  affembled  round  it,  forming  a  ring,  and  tolled  it 

qpin,  1.  7.  from  one  to  another  till  they  killed  it. 

That  three  chiefs  of  the  order  in  Languedoc,  who  were  put  to  the 
torture,  confefTed  their  having  affifled  at  feveral  provincial  chapters; 
and  that  in  one  of  thefe  chapters  held  at  Montpellier,  in  the  night,  as 
was  cuftomary,  they  expofed  a  head;  when  inffantly  the  devil  made 
his  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  cat;   which  cat,   whilft  they  paid  him 

,  '  „ure^»  e" devout    adoration,     converfed  with  great  kindnefs  and  familiarity  with 

ucrale  ae  '  t>  J 

.Languedoc.   the  company.     Several  demons  alfo  appeared  in  the  form  of  women,  fo 

ennee,  1307,  tjjat  every  JacJ,  Joa^  fcs  Jfflm 

Father  Peter  of  Boulogne,  folicitor  general  to  the  order,  reprefented 
in  different  memorials^  the  evident  improbability  there  was,  that  a  fett 
Beffenfio       of  men,  who  could  not  be  biaffed  by  motives  of  intereft,  lliould  re- 
Templar.      nounce  the  religion  in  which  they  were   educated,  to  worfhip   an  idol ! 
Dupuy.        and  that  not   one  of  the  perfons  initiated  into  thefe  diabolical  myperies, 
mould  hold  them  in  detefiation  enough  to  reveal  them,  during  th     ]  ice 
of  near  two  hundred  years !     That   the    royal  letters   had  offered 
liberty,  and  pennons  to  fuch  knights  as  would  make  a  voluntary  difco- 
very  of  their  guilt;   and  had  threatened  thofe  with  the  mod:   exquifite 
tortures   who   remained    inflexible  to  menaces   and    promifes.     That 
there  were  inconteftable  proofs  of  many  templars,  who  were  taken  ill 
in  the  prifons,  having  acknowledged  on  their  death-beds,  with  all   the 
marks  of  a  lively  and  fincere  repentance,  the  falfhood  of  thofe  declarati- 
ons, extorted  from  them  by  the  intolerable  violence  of  the  tortures  they 
groaned  under.     That  the  accufed  had  never  been  confronted  with  their 
accufers;  and  finally,  that  none  of  the  templars  arrefted  in  other  countries 
where  Chriftianity  was  profeffed,  had  ever  depofed  any  circumftances 
the  leafl  fimilar  to   thofe  grofs  impieties   imputed   to   their  order   in 
France,  in  which  kingdom  their  deftrucnon  had  been  decreed,  and  per- 
petrated by  every  method  that  force,  and  induction  could  employ. 
Ex  fecunda        The  arch-bifnops  of  Sens,  Rheims,  and  Rouen  were  fo  far  from 
vita  Clemen-  hearkening  to  thofe  remonftrances,  that  they  figned  refolutions  in  their 
is,  v.  p.  37-  provincial  fynods,    to  treat  as  renegadoes  and  abjurersof  the  doctrine  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  ell  templars  who  (hould  retract  the  confeflions   they  had 
made  under  the  influence  of  the  torture.   In  purfuance  of  this  barbarous 
and  fingular  innovation  of  the  laws,  fifty  four  perfons  were  burnt  at  the 
flake,  near  the  fpot  where  the  hotel  for  the  black  mufquetiers  is  built. 

The 
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The  recital  of  the  bifhop  of  Lode ve,  a  cotenvporary  writer,   reprefents     r    '*■"""' 

theie  unhappy  men  furrounded  by  devouring  flames,    lifting  up  their 

eyes   to  heaven,  as  if  to  draw  from  thence  that  flrength  of  mind  which 

had  failed  them   in  the    hour  of  torture';    and  fupplicating  the  divine  chron.  de 

Being  not  to  permit  them  a  fecond   time  to  betray  the  truth,   by  accu-  Montfon. 

iing  their  guiltlefs  brethren  and  themfelves,  of  crimes   they  never  com-  t^c?  ne' 

mitted. 

In  the   general  council    held  at  Vienne  in  Dauphine,    compofed  of  F>uri.  Hift. 
more  than  three  hundred  arch-biihops,  bifhops,  and  doctors  in  divinity,  Ecc-e'ia"° 
Germans,     Italians,     Englifb,    French,  and  Spaniili;   who  all,   except 
Qne  Italian  priefl,  together  with  the  three  arch-biihops  of  Sens,  Rheims, 
and  Rouen,  iigned  a  remonflrance,  letting  forth,  that  a  fuppreilion   of 
the  order  of  templars  upon  the  depofitions  ofwitneffes  not  confronted 
with  the   perfons   accuied,  or  fuffering  the  latter  to  plead  in  their  own 
defence  as  they   had  repeatedly  petitioned,  mufl   be  confidered  as  an 
open  violation  of  natural  equity.     The  pope,  aftonifhed  at  this  univer- 
fal  oppofition  to  his  defigns,  exclaimed     "  That  if  through  any  defi- 
"  ciency  in  accuflomed  formalities  the  council  could  not  *  juridically  *  Via  jufti- 
te  pronounce  fentence  againfl   them,    the    plenitude   of  his   pontifical ctfe- 
"  power  mould  fupply  all   defects.     And  that  he  would  create  a  pre- 
"  cedent  to  condemn  them  by,  rather  than  offend  his  dear  fon  the  king 
"  of  France."     Confequently  fome  months  after,  in  a  private  connfto- 
r-y  of  cardinals,    and  bifhops,  whom  complaifance  (fays  Vertot)   brought  Gurthleri, 
over  to  his  opinion,  he  abrogated    and  annulled    the  order   of  knights  pian'orum™" 
templars.  Num.  141, 

The  fentence  ran,  That  the  neceifary  forms  of  law  proving  infuffici- 
ent  to  determine  their  offence,  he  condemned  them  by  the  apoftolical 
authority  veiled  in  himfelf.     (Rapin  de  T'hoyras.) 

It  is  an  undoubted   truth  that  the  templars  were  Haves  to  luxurious 
oflentation,  and    all  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  a  life  of  indolence.     Their 
birth,  valour,  and  the  glory  acquired  in  fo  many  engagements,  united 
to  their  immenfe  revenues,  had  infpired  them  with  pride  and  a  certain 
characteriflick  air  of  independance  which  muff,  neceiiarily  be  infinitely 
offenfive  to  all  crowned  heads.     Their  privileges  and  poifeffions  had  in-  comrf'temp- 
vol ved  them  in  very  fharp  contefts  with  moil  of  the  bifhops;  and  their  lar.  Dupuy, 
inceffant  ridicule  of  the  fanatacifm  and  pious  frauds  of  the  monks  drew  p>  I3°* 
upon  them  dangerous  enemies:  add  to  thefe  confederations,  that  Philip 
the  Fair  accuied  them  of  furnifhing  Boniface  VIII.  with  money  during 
the  time  he  was  at  variance  with  that  pope;  and  of  publickly  reflecting, 
in  very  feditious  terms,   on  his  conduct,   as  well  as  on  that  of  his  two 

favourites, 
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«*—■ *■**"»  favourites,  Enguerrand  de  Marigni,  and  Stephen  Barbette.  Marigni 
was  one  of  thofe  men  who  affume  the  character  of  miniflers  of  the  ftate, 
but  in  reality  are  the  tyrants  of  it;  fheltered  under  the  authority  of  a 
mafter,  whole  native  equity  they  corrupt,  by  a  flattering  indulgence  to 
all  his  paflions.  At  a  lofs  to  contrive  new  taxes,  Marigni  had  recourfe 
to  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  refources,  enhancing  the  nominal  value 
of  the  current  coin,  and  at  the  fame  time  debafing  its  quality.  The  al- 
terations he  made  in  it  became  fo  frequent,  and  were  carried  to  fuch 
excefs,  as  to  occafion  a  popular  infurredlion.  The  Parifians  plundered 
the  houfe  of  Stephen  Barbette,  (the  provoft )  aifaulted  the  king's  pur- 
Hift.  de  Pa- vevor&  in  the  markets,  inverted  the  temple*  where  he  then  refided, 
and  would  not  fuffer  any  provifions  to  be  carried  in  for  three  days.  Ma- 
rigni and  Barbette  accufed  the  Jews  and  the  Templars  of  fomenting 
this  tumult;  and  as  no  prince  ever  poffeffed  more  haughtinefs  than 
Philip,  his  pride  rendered  him  implacable  in  his  hatred.  Befides,  he 
was  avaricious,  and  at  the  fame  time  extravagant  in  his  expences;  al- 
ways diftrefled  for  money,  and  confequently  ready  to  fuffer  his  reafon 
Hlftoire  de  to  ^e  imP°fe(l  upon  by  the  fchemes  his  minifters  contrived  for  its  pro- 
L'  Eglife,  curement.  The  difficulty  therefore  was  not  infuperable  to  perfuade 
P"?in'  XIV"  kim  to  adopt  a  vindictive  meafure,  which  would  fill  his  coffers  with  the 
ipoils  of  the  Jews,  and  part  of  the  wealth  imported  by  the  Templars 
from  the  eaffern  climes.  A  report  was  immediately  circulated  at  Pa- 
ris, that  the  Jews  had  reviled  the  JIoJl,  profaned  fome  confecrated  cha- 
lices, and   crucified  children  on  Good-Friday. 

The  mob,  fond  of  believing  every  thing  that   tranfports  them  to 

fury,    were  not  flow  in  demanding  the  extermination  of  thefe  enemies 

to  the  name  of  Jefus. 

geuri's  Hift.      The  miniftry  put  them  all  under  arreff,  on   the  22d  of  July    1306, 

Sccie£aft.      oonfifcated  their  eftates,  and  robbed  them  of  every  thing  that  was  not 

abfolutely  neceffary  to  defray  their  expences  out  of  the  kingdom. 

In.the  fucceeding  year,  the  knights  templars,  thoughoutall  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  were  feized  upon  with  equal  rigour;  and  tremen- 
dous tribunals  erected  for  their  tryals;  the  arch-bifhop  of  Sens,  bro- 
ther to  Marigni,  was  prefident  in  that  of  Paris. 

Clement  V.  fat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter j  and  alrooft  all  hiftorians, 

particularly  St.  Antoninus,  arch-bifhop  of  Florence,   Villani,  and  the* 

,  continuator  of  Nangis,  alledge  that  "  this  pope  made  a  fcandalous  traf- 

^enn.  M  fick  of  fac red  things;  fold  benefices  publickly  at  his  court;  plun-- 

"- dsred  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  on  the  road,  in  his  progrefs 

i(  frocv 
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'*  from  Lyons  to  Bordeaux. That  his  motive  for  eftabliftung  ihe     r    "     * 

*.'.  holy  fee  in  France  was  to  avoid  a  feparation  from  the  countefs  of  Nangu.  con- 
"  Perigord,   a  daughter  of  the  count  deFoix,  with  whom  he  was  del-  ^"*at-   ann- 

"  perately  enamoured. That  Philip   having  offered   to  fupport  his 

"  apoftolical  election  on  fix  conditions,  he  had  fworn  upon  the  holy    *  anu 
"  facrament,  to  execute  them   all;  and  that  the   extinction  of  the  or-  choifi. 
"  der  of  templars  was  one."     Therefore,  though  he  teftified  furprize 
and  anger  on  receiving  the  firft  news  of  their  imprifonment;  though  his 
letters  breathed  refentment  and  invecfive  againft  Philip,  yet,  according 
to  fome  authors,  this  was  only  to  fave  appearances  of  not  having  aban- 
doned the  rights   and  privileges  of  the  holy  fee.      Certainly  his   holi- 
neffes    wrath  could  not  be  very  inexorable,  fince   in  one  of  his  Bulls, 
fpeaking  of  that  monarch,  he  expreffes    himfelf  thus:     "  Our  very 
*;*  dear  fon  was  not  influenced  by  motives  of*  avarice  in  his  imprifon-  #  Non 
*■*  ment  of  the  templars,  but  by  a  true  zeal  for  religion.     Nothing  can  avaricise. 
(■'  be  more  foreign  from  his  intentions  than  the  defire  of  appropriating 
f(  to  his  own  emolument,  the  fmalleft  part  of  their  riches!      We,  our- 
"  felves,  have  interrogated  fixty  two  perfons  of  that  order,     who    all 
"  made  ample  confeffion  of  the  impurities  and  iniquities  of  which 
"  they  were  accuied.     The  grand  mafler  alfo  made  the  fame  acknow- 
"  ledgment  at  Chinon  before  our  commiflioners,   the  cardinals  Beren^ 
f  ger  de  Fredole,  Stephen  de   Suifi,  and   Landolphe  de  Brancaccio." 
The  grand-mafter  of  the  templars,  like  the  major  part  of  the  nobles  of 
that  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write.     He  expreffed  the  utmofl:  afto- 
nifhment  on  hearing  the  depoiition  read   to  him  at  Paris,   affirmed  to 
have  been  taken  from  his  own  mouth.     He  croffed  himfelf  twice,  cry-  p      r 
ingout,   "  Were  thefe  commiifioners  not  churchmen,  I  know   what  I  contra  temp. 
"   would  truft  my  caufe  to!  "     He  was  anfwered  that  a  cardinal   never  lar-   P-  x3> 
accepted  a  challenge.      "  Well,    then,  faid  he,     lean  only  beg  of  the  Ghoifi, 
"  Almighty  to  punifh   them  as  the  Saracens  and  Tartars  do  liars,  and 
"  falfe  witneffes,  by  burfting  their  bodies  afunder!  "   Vertot  fays,  that 
to  accumulate  more  guilt   upon  the  grand-mafter,  the  recorder  of  his 
depofition  might  probably  have  added  fome  aggravating  circumftances. 
But  is  this  any  jufHfication  of  the  commiflioners-?     or  ought  a  judge  to 
iign  an  interrogation  without  having  read  it? 

On  the  pope's  letters  and  folicitations  to  all  the  Chriftian  potentates, 
the  templars  were  thrown  into  prifon  throughout  Europe;  but  put  to 
death,  only,  in  France,  and  Provence.;  the  latter  then  appertained  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
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The  council  of  Vienne,  after  a  total  SuppreSfion  of  their  order,  dif- 
pofed  of  their  pofieffions  in  favour  of  the  *  knights  Hofpitalius  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem;  but  Philip  the  Fair  refufed  to  relinquish  them 
without  a  preliminary  advance  of  two  hundred  thoufand  livres  towards 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  profecution  againSt  the  templars.  This,  in 
thofe  days,  was  an  immenfe  fum !  yet  Louis  Hutin  his  SucceSSor,  thought 
it  too  Small,  and  demanded  Sixty  thoufand  livres  more.  The  reiult 
was,  an  agreement  that  he  mould  have  two  thirds  of  the  money  belong- 
ing to  the  templars,  of  the  furniture  of  their  houfes,  of  the  ornaments 
of  their  churches,  and  of  the  profits  and  rents  of  their  eftates,  from 
the  13th  of  October  1307,  to  the  year  1314.  Rapin  fays,  "  That 
"  King  Edward  II.  of  England,  in  expectation  of  aggrandizing  himfelf 
"  by  their  wealth,  affembled  the  parliament  at  London;  they  aboliSh- 
<*  ed  the  order  of  templars,  but  treated  the  members  of  it  with  more 
"lenity  than  they  met  with  in  France;  being  Satisfied  with  difperfing 
*'  them  into  different  monafleries,  and  allowing  them  moderate  pen- 
**  fions  out  of  their  own  revenues."  According  to  the  Abbe  de  Choifi, 
the  Engliih  nobility  took  poffeffion  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
templars,  alledging  that  "  As  thefe  donations  of  their  anceftors  W'ere 
44  given  to  the  knights  templars,  and  not  to  the  knights  of  Malta, 
"  the  former  order  being  now  extin<ft,  the  lands  ought  to  revert  to 
"  their  ancient  proprietors."  The  king  of  CaStile  united  their  reve- 
nues in  that  kingdom  to  the  croWn.  The  king  of  Portugal  granted 
them  to  the  order  of  Chrift,  which  he  had  inflituted.  The  king  of 
Arragon  appropriated  to  the  crown  feventeen  fortreffes  of  theirs  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  pope  (z)  alfo  had  a  plentiful  fhare  of  this 
rich  harveftj  particularly  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  and  earl  of  Provence  and  Forcalquier,  where  he  had 
an  equal  divifion  with  that  prince  of  the  money  and  moveable  effects 
of  thefe  unfortunate  fufferers. 

Marigni  (whom  father  Daniel  reprefents  as  a  minifter  of  great  merit) 
pillaged  the  finances,  crufhed  the  people  with  taxes,  and  ruined  many 
individuals  by  unprecedented  perfecutions  5  void  of  faith,  a  Stranger  to 
pity,  he   was  the  vaineft,  and  m oft  infolent  of  all  human  beings!  He 

had 

(s)  The  AbHVelli,  in  his  Reign  of  Philip  the  Fair*  afierts,  that  Clement  V.  reaped  no  ad- 
,  vantage  from  the  plunder  of  the  templars,  and  that  Dupuy,  wriomiome  authors  have  quoted, 
was  incapable  of  aflening  otherwife.  Here  are  Dupuy's  own  words:  "  Thefe  letters  were  obey- 
"  ed;  and  the  templars  were  condemned  and  execuied;  their  perfonal  effefts  forfeited  to  the  ufe 
Si  of  the  carl  of  Provence,  who  ihared  them  with  the  pope;  whilir.  their  real  eftates  reverted  to  the 
"  knights  of  Malta."  (Hi ft.  de  la  Condemn,  des  Templiers,  firm.  i>.  p.  %■].)  Tbe'firft  edition 
if  this  -ivcrk  ivas printed  5  years  before  the  Abbe's  h/ftory,  J  there  quote  Dupuy's  authority,  cotjequeni- 
ly  the  Abbe  accufes  mg  of  faljhcod.  , 
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had  the  impudence  to  give  the  lie,  in  publick  council,  to  the  count  de  j  ; 
Valois,  Philip's  brother.  On  the  eve  of  the  feftival  of  the  afcenfion 
1 31 5,  juft  before  day-break,  (then  the  curtomary  time)  he  was  hanged 
upon  a  gibbet  at  Montfaucon,  erected  by  his  own  order  fome  years  be- 
fore, as  I  have  already  obferved.  And  (fays  Mezeray)  "  as  proprietor 
te  of  the  edifice,  was  honoured  with  the  upper  feat,  elevated  above  all 
M  the  inferior  rogues."  Ten  years  after,  Monfieur,  the  count  de  Va- 
lois, equally  enervated  in  mind  and  body,  deputed  perfons  to  dif- 
tribute  alms  in  his  name,  faying  to  every  poor  man,  "  pray  for  Mon- 
"  fieur  de  Marigni  and  for  Monfieur  de  Valois."  This  prince's  con- 
feffor  had  been  fecretly  prevailed  upon  by  the  arch-bifhop  of  Sens,  and 
the  bifhop  of  Beauvais,  to  alarm  his  confcience  about  the  juftice  of 
Marigni's  fentence,  whofe  profecution,  indeed,  had  not  been  altoge- 
ther legally  conducted. 

A  ftatue  of  Marigni  had  been  erected  on  the  fteps  of  the  palace.  This 
was  pulled  down.  I  had  the  curiofity  to  take  a  view  of  it  in  its  prefent 
iituation.  It  has  no  pedeftal,  but  is  fupported  by  the  wall,  in  a  little 
court  belonging  to  the  Conciergerie  prifon.  In  my  opinion,  the  atti- 
tude is  good.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  low,  plump  man,  with  a 
fmiliog  countenance.  The  drapery  reaches  below  the  knee;  on  the 
head  is  a  kind  of  cope  whofe  peak  does  not  fall  behind,  but  is  twifted 
carelefily  round  to  the  left  fide  of  the  neck.  An  embroidered  belt  is  ob>*> 
fervable,  with  a  fword  hanging  from  it. 

OLD        TEMPLE        STREET. 

A  T  about  half  an  hour  paft  feven  in  the  evening  of  the  23d    of" 
November,  the  duke,  of  Orleans,    only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  was 
furrounded  in  this  ffreet  by  eighteen  ruffians,  oppofite  to  a  houfe,  then 
called  Our  Lady's  image,  adjoining  to  the  religious    Hofpitaliers  of  St. 
Gervais.     His  attendants  were  only  two  equerrys,  mounted  upon  the 
fame  horfe,  and  a  [a)  page,  preceded    by  three  running  footmen,  with 
torches.     The   chief  of  the  affaffins  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, ... 
whofe   name  was   Raoul  d'  Ocquetouville.     This  abandoned  wretch, 
with  a  ftroke  of  a  battle  axe,  chopt  off  the  duke's  left  hand  that  held, 
the  bridle  of  his  mule;  and  with  two  more  blows  cleaved  his  head  in 
twain.     It  is  reported  that  the  blood  ftarted  from  his  wounds   the  next 
day,  at  the  approach  of  the  duke    (b)  of  Burgundy,   to  fprinkle  them 

N  with 

{a)     This  page  called  Jacob    de  Merre,  endeavoured   to  cover  his  matter  with    his  body,  and 
was  flain  upon  him. 

(&)     Perhaps  there  may  be  a  kind  of  fympathy  and  antipathy   in  things  that  are    totally  materi- 
all-  According  to  this  hypothecs,  the  blood,  accuftomed  to  be  violently  agitated  at.    the  fight  of 
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with  holy  water,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  innocence.  This  happened 
in  the  White  Friars  church,  where  the  body  had  been  carried  ;  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  not  then  known  to  be  the  author  of  the  afTafli- 
nation. 

This  Louis  I.  duke  of  Orleans,  united  a  vaft  fund  of  wit  to  amoft 
captivating  figure,  "  which  he  employed  in  feducing  the  ladies  of  the 
"  court;  and  (according  to  Bran  tome)  fome  of  fuperior  rank.  One 
"  morning,  chancing  to  have  a  lady  in  bed  with  him  whofe  hufband 
"  came  to  make  him  a   morning  viiit,  he  carefully  concealed  her  face 

within  the  bed  cloaths,  and  indulged  him  with  a  view  of  her  per- 
"  fon;  under  forfeiture  of  his  life  if  he  prefumed  to  uncover  her  f?ce. 
"  The  hufband  being  the  night  after  in  bed  with  his  wife,  told  her 
"  that  Monfieur,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  had  favoured  him  with  a  fight 
"  of  the  moft  beautiful  body  he  ever  beheld:  but  of  the  lady's  face  he 
"  was  no  judge,  not  having  been  allowed  to  remove  the  covering." 
This  lady's  name  was  Mariette  d'  Anghien,  that  of  her  hufband  was 
the  Sieur  Canne  de  Varennes.  To  this  little  affair  of  gallantry  (conti- 
nues Brantome)  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  valiant  and  enterprizing 
'*  baftard  of  Orleans,  the  count  de  Dunois;  the  fupport  of  France ! 
"  the  fcourge  of  England!" 

Moft  of  the  writers  of  that  time  inform  us,  that  whilft  a  very  pret- 
ty lively  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  horfe-dealer,  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
queen  with  Charles  VI.  in  the  hotel  St.  Paul,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
endeavoured  to  amufe  her  majefty  at  the  hotel  Barbette.     He  hadfupt 

with 

a  perfon  who  is  the  objeft  of  implacable  averfion,  may  have  contracted  fo  powerful  an  antipathy 
as  to  be  fufceptible  of  a  flight  momentum  at  its  enemies  approach,  though  chilled  by  death.  "It 
"  is  a  certain  faft  (fays  Mezeray.  v.  2.  p.  127)  that  when  Richard,  Iceur  de  Lion,  appeared  at 
"  Cherion  to  celebrate  the  funeral  of  his  father  Henry  II.  of  England,  the  body  of  that  unfor- 
"  tunate  parent,  robbed  of  life,  and  having  no  longer  the  power  of  words  to  reproach  his  un- 
"  grateful  fon  with  all  thofe  cruel  vexations  he  had  made  him  fuffer,  fpouted  fountains  of  blood 
"  from  the  nofe  and  mouth  to  overwhelm  him,  as  if  he  compelled  it  to  exclaim,  Satiate  thy/elf 
"  with  that  blood  of  which  thou  appeardeft  Jo  thirfty." 

M.  De  Thou  relates  that  after  Garcias  de  Medicis  had  flabbed  his  brother,  Cofmo  the  Great, 
duke  of  Florence,  their  father  forced  him  to  touch  the  body,  when  inftantly  the  blood  gufhed 
out. 

From  the  body  of  a  man  who  makes  violent  efforts  to  defend  his  life,  innumerable  corpufcles  fly 
off,  which  attach  themfelves  to  the  murderer  and  his  garments :  when  he  approaches  the  perfon 
{lain,  thefe  are  attracted  towards  their  native  fource  ;  the  body  afting  upon  them  like  a  magnet, 
they  enter  the  wounds  and  give  fufEcient  motion  to  the  coagulated  blood  to  produce  fome  degree 
of  liquifaction. 

The  Try  at,  or  judgment  of  God  by  the  coffin,  has  been  long  practifed  in  Germany.  Whenever 
an  aflaffin,  notwithstanding  the  moft  diligent  examination,  remains  undifcovered,  they  ftrip  the 
body  of  the  murdered  perfon  and  place  it  in  a  coffin:  all  thofe  who  are  fufpefted  of  being  accom- 
plices in  the  murder  are  obliged  to  touch  it;  if  any  alteration  or  motion  happens  in  a  feature  or 
limb,  or  if  the  wounds  bleed  a  frefli,  whoever  has  touched  it  at  the  time  of  fuch  extraordinary 
appearance,  is  deemed  guilty  of  the  deed.     (Beemann.  dijfert.  de  prod.  Janguinis.) 
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with  her  the  very  night  he  was  murdered.  There  was  alfo  another  r~~ 
report ;  that  at  a  malquerade  ball,  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy  had  not 
treated  him  with  cruelty.  Hatred  to  the  duke  was  faid  to  be  one  mo- 
tive of  his  affiduity  in  gaining  her  affection ;  and  he  was  fo  indifcreet 
at  an  evening  entertainment  where  the  duke  was  in  company,  to  ling 
a  fong  he  had  made  upon  the  dutchefs,  giving  her  the  epithet  of  the 
black-haired  beauty.  The  chronicle  adds,  that  he  had  a  cabinet  fur - 
nifhed  with  the  pictures  of  all  thofe  ladies  who  had  granted  him  fa- 
vours; and  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  receiving  information  his  wife's 
portrait  was  in  the  collection,  refolved  to  revenge  the  affront  to  his 
honour  by  this  infamous  and  bafe  affaffination. 

The  duke  of   Burgundy  was  fon  of  Philip  of  France,   who  was  ta- 
ken priibner  by  the  Black   Prince,  at  the  battle   of  Poitiers,    and  car- 
ried  to   London,    with  his   father   King  John.     The    two  kings  of 
France  and  England  being  at  fupper  together,   Philip  gave  the  lord  in 
waiting  a  box    on  the  ear,  faying,     "  Who   taught  you   to   ferve  the 
*'  king  of  England  before  the  king  of  France,  when   they  are  at  the 
"  fame  table."     "  Indeed  my  coufin  (faid  Edward  to  him,    with  great 
compofure)    you  have   an  indifputable   right  to  the  title  of  Philip  the 
Bold!  "  The  courage  which  this  young  prince  difplayed  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,   when  he  was  no   more  than  fourteen  years  old,  merited  the 
furname  of  Bold;  but  I  cannot  conceive  why  that  of  Undaunted  was  gi- 
ven to  his  fon  John,   duke  of  Burgundy,    whofe  heart  though  inaccef- 
iible  to  remorfe,  was  in  perpetual  agitation  from  the  dread  of  attempts 
againft  his  life.     After  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  afTaflination,  he  ordered 
a  tower  to  be  built  at  the  hotel  *  de  Burgundy,   and  within  it  a  cham-  *  TJie  Cali- 
ber without  windows,  and  with  a  very  low  door,  which  he  fattened  at  fsn J^y0f 
night  and  opened  in  the  morning;   uiing  every  precaution   that  pufila-this  palace, 
nimity  infpires  in  minds  impreffed  with   guilt.      Butchers  were  his  fa- 
miliar  companions ;  and  the   public    (c)  executioner  was  admitted  to  Monftre^t> 
his  court,  attended  his  levee,  and  had  the  honour  to  kifs  his  hand.    The  Choifi. 
affair} nations  perpetrated  at  Paris  under  the  direction   of  this  unworthy 
prince,   his  perfidy  to  his  country,  and  connection  with  England,  ren- 
der his  memory  execrable  to  pofterity. 

N  2  T  H  I- 

(r)  His  name  was  Capeluche.  He  was,  for  various  crimes,  condemned  to  be  executed.  Whcrr 
he  was  upon  the  fcaffold,  ohferving  that  the  executioner  went  awkwardly  to  work,  he  defired  to  be 
unbound,  fet  the  block  in  order,  and  examined  whether  the  axe  was  fufficiently  iharp:  exaftly 
(fays  the  journajill)  as  if  he  had  been  to  perform  the  office  on  another.  At  length,  crying  mercy 
Heaver. i  his  ownfervant  beheaded  him-     (Journal  de  Paris,  Aug.  22.   141?.. 
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THIBAUTODE'        STREET. 

AGNESdu  ROCKIER  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
tradefman  in  this  ftreet,  who  left  her  at  eighteen  years  of  age  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a  large  fortune  .  In  the  bloom  of  beauty  fhe  entered  herfelf 
a  Reclufe  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Opportune,  on  the  5th  of  October  1403. 
Thofe  widows  or  virgins  were  ftyled  Rechi/es,  who  had  a  fmall  apart- 
ment built,  adjoining  to  the  walls  of  fome  church.  The  ceremony 
of  their  exclufion  from  the  world  was  folemnized  with  much  mao;ni~ 
licence:  the  church  adorned  with  tapeftry,  and  the  celebration  of 
mafs  performed  by  the  bifhop  in  his  pontifical  robes.  Who  after 
preaching  a  difcourfe  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  fixed  his  own  feal  upon 
the  door  of  the  little  cell,  having  firft  plentifully  fprinkled  it  with 
holy  water. 

The  only  remaining  aperture  was  a  fmall  window  in  the  wall,  by 
which  the  folitary  devotee  heard  divine  fervice,  and  received  the  necef- 
faries  of  life. 

Agnes  du  Rochier  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  eight,  heirefs  to  an 
affluent  eftate,  that  would  have  enabled  her,  for  fourfcore  years,  to 
have  viiited  the  fick  and  the  prifoner,  to  have  relieved  the  indigent 
and  unfortunate!  She  wanted  to  find  the  road  to  heaven  without 
quitting  her  cell. 

St.     Thomas    of  the  Louvre     Street. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  this  ftreet,  there  is  a  houfe,  part  flone, 
part  brick;  it  now  belongs  to  M.  Artaud,  but  a  hundred  years  ago, 
was  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet,  fo  much  celebrated  by  Mademoifelle 
de  Scudery,  and  the  reft  of  the  wits  of  that  age.  The  hotel  de  Lon- 
gueville  was  then  that  of  Cheoreufe,  the  fancf  uary  of  all  the  machi- 
nations and  political  intrigues  of  the  famous  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who 
had  all  the  great  qualities  he  chofe  to  have;  which  were  not  thofe  of  a 
bifhop,  a  good  citizen,  or  an  honeft  man. 

TIRECHAPE  STREET. 
FIVE  men,  who  were  bringing  provifions  for  the  markets,  were 
frozen  to  death  at  the  corner  of  this  ftreet,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
January  1608.  Pierre  Matthieu  declares,  he  heard  Henry  IV.  fay  at 
his  levee  the  next  morning,  "  that  his  muftachoes  were  frozen  to  his 
pillow,  though  the  queen  was  in  bed  with  him."  But — fhe  was 
his  wife! 

TIX- 
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TIXERANDERIE      STREET. 

PAUL  SCARRON  lodged  on  the  fecond  floor  of  a  houfe 
about  the  middle  of  this  ftreet.  Himfelfand  his  wife,  afterwards  Ma- 
dame Maintenon,  had  only  two  rooms  in  front,  divided  by  the  flair- 
cafe;  a  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  clofet  for  a  little  footboy. 
M.  de  Voltaire  fays  that  Scarron,  when  he  married  in  1651,  had  lodg- 
ings in  L'  Enfer  (or  Hell)  ftreet. 

There  are  four  ftreets  in  Paris  of  that  name,  but  not  one  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  St.  Gervais ;  therefore  he  probably  changed  his  lodgings  after- 
wards, as  he  died  here  on  the  ift  of  Odtober  1660,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
nine,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Gervais's  church,  to  which  parifh  Tixe- 
randerie  ftreet  belongs.  His  family  was  originally  from  Piedmont, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  M.  de  Voltaire  has 
reafon  to  aflert  that  "  it  was  a  lucky  circumftance  for  Mademoifelle  d' 
Aubigne  to  marry  Scarron,  though  he  was  a  cripple  and  had  but  a  ve- 
ry moderate  fortune."  "  Yet  the  expreflion  is  not  juft  when  he  adds, 
"  he  was  a  difgrace  to  nature."  For  Scarron  in  his  youth  was  well 
fhaped,  and  of  an  amiable  figure,  but  the  confequences  of  a  debauch, 
at  twenty  feven,  loft  him  the  ufe  of  his  limbs. 

Great,  and  Little  Truanderie  Streets. 
THE  little  fquare  called  Lovers  Wells,  or  Ariadne  fquare,  is  at 
the  triangular  point  formed  by  thefe  two  ftreets  with  that  of  Monde- 
tour.  Thefe  wells  had  their  name  from  the  unfortuntae  fate  of  a 
young  lady,  who  on  difcovering  the  perfidy  of  her  lover,  and  finding 
he  had  abandoned  her,  precipitated  herfelf  into  one  of  them  and  was 
drowned:  her  name  was  Agnes  Hellebie,  and  her  father  held  a  pretty 
considerable  rank  in  the  court  of  Philip  Auguftus.  At  the  diftance  of 
about  three  hundred  years,  another  adventure  happened  at  thefe  wells. 
A  young  man,  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  threw  himfelf  in,  but  was  fo  lucky  as 
to  efcape  being  hurt  by  the  leap,  and  efcaped  drowning  by  the  timely 
afliftance  of  his  relenting  fair  one;  who  flung  him  a  rope,  affiiring  him 
he  fhould  never  more  have  caufe  to  complain  of  he/-  cruelty.  As  a 
mark  of  gratitude  to  the  wells,  he  had  them  repaired  and  beautified. 
Sauval  fays,  that  in  his  time,  there  was  yet  legible  on  the  margin,  T.  1.  p.  184. 
in  Gothic  letters,  badly  engraved, 

"  Love  my  honours   did  revive, 

"  In  *  five  hundred  twenty  five."  *  F<^  i52S- 

The 
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f**~'v~ ~>  The  author  of  a  book  called  NoBurnal  Events,  afferts  that  a  mifiio- 
nary,  who  was  preaching  in  the  church  of  St.  James  of  the  hofpital, 
exerted  his  voice  with  fo  much  Zealand  ftrength  "  againfl  the  even- 
w  ing  afiignations  at  thefe  wells;  the  fongs  which  were  fung,  the  laf-> 
"  civious  dances  exhibited,  the  vows  of  eternal  conftancy,  fwom  as 
"  folemnly  as  thofe  at  the  altar,  and  the  confequences  following  inch 
**  vows,"  that  all  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  congregation,  with 
all  the  devotees,  flew  to  the  place  in  an  inftant,  and  filled  up  the 
wells,  I  fufpect  the  truth  of  this  anecdote,  becaufe  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  Sauval,  who  was  a  cotemporary  writer,  fhould  have  omitted  it. 
He  only  fays,  "  I  have  feen  water  drawn  from  thefe  wells,  and  I 
M  have  feen  them  dry:  they  are  nowalmoft  filled  up,  and  in  a  ruinous 
*>*■  condition." 

The  ancient  word  for  taxes  levied  upon  the  people  was  Tributes,  and 
by  abbreviation,  Trus.  "  From  the  word  T?rus  (fays  Pafquier)  is  deri- 
"  ved  inlander,  which  fignifies  to  abufe  and  opprefs.  Becaufe  thofe 
"  appointed  to- collect:  the  taxes  are  generally  men  who  have  little  ten- 
"  dernefs  or  humanity  for  the  poor  fubjecls,  on  whom  they  exercife 
'**  the  king's  authority  with  a  heavy  hand."  Probably  they  gave  the 
T,  i ..p.  883.  name  0f  cjtruanderie  to  thofe  ftreets  where  the  offices  of  the  farmers 
and  receivers  of  the  revenue  were  kept. 

6-omthefign        TROUSS  E-V  ACHE     *     STREET. 

pfacow  THE  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,    on  his  return  from  the  council  of 

erecl.  Trent,  had  a  fancy  to  make  a  kind  of  publick  entry  into  Paris;  efcorted 

by  a  party  of  foldiers.     Marfhal  Montmorency,    then  governor  of  the 

city,  lent  him  word  he  would  not  confent  to  it.      The  cardinal  anfvver- 

ed  haughtily  and  continued  his  prcceffion  till  he  encountered  Mount- 

morency  who  made  a  brifk  attack  upon  his  guards,   and  obliged  them 

to  difperfe;    leaving   his  eminency  to  take  refuge  in  the  back  fhop  of 

a  mechanic  in  this'flreet;    where  he  remained  concealed  till  night,  un~ 

©eTJiou,      der  a  fervant's  bed 

This  very  cardinal  was  prefident  of  the  council  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  II,  Finding  himfelf  frequently  importuned  with  folicitations 
from  a  great  number  of  difabled  officers,  and  likewife  from  the  widows 
of  fuch  officers  as  had  been  killed  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  who 
applied  to  the  court  for  fmall  penfions  towards  their  fubfiftance,  he  if- 
fued  a  proclamation  by  found  of  trumpet;  in  order,  as  he  exprefTed  it, 
WeiT^/^  himfelf  from  thefe  beggars.  Its  purport  was,  "  that  all  perfons 
g,  65,        '  who  were  come   to  Fontainebleau  with   petitions  to  the  government, 

fhould 
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mould  depart  within  twenty  fours  hours;  under  peril  of  being  hanged     r~""/    "* 

upon  a  gibbet,   purpofely  erected  in  the  front  of  the  palace." -And 

this  man  died  in  his  bed! 

VAUGIRARD        STREET. 

*  THE    total    amount    of  the  rent   of  all  the  houfes  in  Paris,  *  Hift.  de 
was  only  312000  livres  in  the  reign  of  Erancis  I.     At  prefent,  the  or-  l^xix 
der  of  barefooted  Carmelites  alone,  excluiive  of  the  vail  trail;  of  land  Num.  55-, 
occupied  by  their  convents  and  gardens,    enjoy  a  revenue   of  1 00000 
livres  from  the  rent  of  houfes  they  have  built  in  this  and  the  adjacent 
ftreets!     This  order  of  friars  did  not  take  root  in  France  till  the  year 
161 1,   when  a  very  fmall   houfe  was  given  them  by   Nicholas  Vivian, 
a  citizen  of  Paris.  To  do  them  juftice,  riches  do  not  make  them  proud; 
they  continue  the  cuftom  of  fending  fome  of  their  brethren  every  day, 
to  beg  at  the  doors  of  their  own  houfes ! 

According  to  M.    Camus,  the  bifhop  of  Bellay's   calculation,  one 
fingle  order  of  mendicants   annually    cofts  Chriftianity   "  thirty  four  L, 
millions  of  Louis   d'ors,  "    allowing  only  a  hundred  Francs   for  the  iyPfe  de  Me* 
feeding  and  cloathingof  each  individual.      "  Confequently,  continues leton< 
"  he,   the  moft  tyrannical  prince  never  exacted  fuch  enormous  fums  for 
"  the   indulgence  of  his  luxury,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  armies, 

"  as  the  mendicants  extract  from  the  credulity  of  the  people. In- 

"  dolence  difpofes  them  to  live  without  labour;   they  rob  the  nation  of 
<e  its   v/ealth,   and  the  real  objects  of  charity  of  their  bread." 

Many  learned  Theologians  have  advanced,  that  the  profefiion  of  vo- 
luntary poverty  is  contrary  to  religion  and  good  fenfe.  That  our  Saviour, 
though  he  chofe  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  humility,  did  not  affect  to  make  it 
a  virtue;  never  afked  alms  or  made  poverty  his  vocation.  Was  fo  far 
from  teaching  his  difciples  to  make  begging  a  trade,  that  on  the  contra- 
ry he  eftablimed  it  for  a  maxim  that  men  ought  not  to  petition  for 
alms  through  choice  and  inclination,  but  only  when  conftrained  to  it 
by  necemty. 

Live  by  the  labour  of  your  own  hands.  Employ  that  time  in  works 
beneficial  to  fociety,  which  ye  now  mifemploy  in  laying  nratagems  for 
legacies  and  charitable  donations!  Remember  it  is  faid  in  the  book  of 
Genefis,  God  placed  man  in  the  terreftrial  Paradife,  to  till  the  ground, 
and  to  cultivate  it.  Hulit  ergo  Dominus  Deus  hominem  &  pofuit  eum 
in  Paradifo  voluptatis,  ut  operaretur  &  cujiodiret  ilium. 

VER- 
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VERDE  LE"T       STREET. 

BUTCHER,  was  in  ancient  times  an  epithet  of  glory  bellowed 
on  a  general  after  a  victory,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  for  the 
ilaughter  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  men!  John  deMontigni,  firft  pre- 
Jfident  of  the  parliament,  was  firnamed  {d)  Baker,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
fupply  of  corn  he  brought  into  Paris  in  the  time  of  a  famine,  which 
preferved  the  lives  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants. 
"  I  wifh  (fays  Mezerai)  men  would  endeavour  to  immortalize  fuch  ac- 
<l  tions  as  this  by  medals."  Were  the  hiftorian  now  alive  he  would 
have  enjoyed  his  wifh.  A  medal  was  ftruck  in  Provence  1747, 
as  a  monument  to  pofterity  of  the  obligations  of  that  county  to 
M.  Bouret. 

A  letter  from  MeJJieurs  les  Procureurs  of  the  county  of  Provence 
to  M.  Bouret,  receiver  general. 

May  12,  1747* 
«  Sir, 
'*  It  is  a  mortifying  circumftance  to  us  to  fee  you  depart  without  re- 
*f  ceiving  fome  teftimony  of  our  lively  gratitude;  the  fentiments  of  our 
*-*  hearts  are  alone  equal  to  the  fervices  you  have  done  this  province, 
fC  and.  all  the  outward  demonftrations  we  can  {hew,  muft  ever  be  very 
"  inadequate  to  our  obligations  to  M.  Bouret.  What  appeared  to. 
«*  u-s  the  moft  expreffive  indication  of  our  fentiments  was  the  engra- 
"'  vure  of  a  gold  medal  with  the  arms  of  the  county  on  one  fide,  with 
"  thefe  words  Comitia  Provincial,  and  on  the  exergue,  this  in- 
*'  fcriptionj  Stephano  Michaeli  Bouret  quod  Juffu  Ludovici  XV. 
"  Regis  ChriftiannifTime  et  Ope.  Jo.  Bapt.  de  Machault  Generalis 
"  y^rarii  Moderatoris,  Provinciam  Maxima  Rei  Frumentariae  Penuria 
if  Laborantem,  Providentiffime  Suftentavit,  Hoc  Grati  Animi  Monu- 
"  mentum  Procuratores  Provinciae  Dicant  Confecrant.  m.  d.  cc.  xlvii,. 
*'■  This  deiign  being' unanimoufly  approved  of  in  our  alfembly,  orders 
"  are  difpatched  to  Paris  for  flriking  the  medal.  We  are  forry  not. 
*'  to  be  able  to  prefent  it  before  your  departure;  and  rely  on  your  fa- 
"  vourable  acceptance  of  it  when  completed,  as  a  teftimony  of  the 

"  gratitude 

(d)     His  family  exchanged  the  name  of  Montigni,  for  the  honourable  appellation,.  Le  Bonkix- . 
ger,  opBal-^r.    He  lived  in  the  corner  houfe  between  this  and  Platriere  ftreet. 
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<c  gratitude  of  the  people  of  this  province,  as  well  as  of  the  refpedtful    rm" 
«<  attachment  with  which  we  remain,     Sir, 

Your  moll  obedient  and  moft  humble  Servants, 
The  Marquis  de  Pierre  Feu  Julien, 
Thomafin,  La  Garde,  Michel  Pomiers, 
Confuls  and  AffefTors  of  Aix,  and 
Procureurs  for  the  County  of  Provence." 

La     VERRERIE       STREET. 

THE  proclamations  of  Charlemagne,  St.  Louis,  Charles  IV, 
and  V.  againft  backgammon  and  hazard  take  no  notice  of  cards; 
which  feems  a  proof  they  were  not  then  invented.  They  appear  to  have 
been  known  towards  the  latter  end  of  Charles  V's  reign,  at  leaft  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  of  little  John  de  Saintre,  when  he  was 
page  to  that  prince.  The  inventor  of  cards  was  a  painter  who  lived  in 
la  Verrerie  ftreet;  his  name,  Jaquemin  Gringonneur. 

The  following   article  is  in  Charles  Poupart's  account,  who  was  fu- 
perintendant  of  the  finances  to  Charles  VI.     "  Paid  fifty  fix  fols,  cur- 
"  rent  coin,    to   Jaquemin   Gringonneur,   painter,  for  three  packs   of 
"  cards,  gilded  and  painted  with  divers  colours,  and  many  devices,  for*  In  the  In_ 
?'  the  ufe  and  diverfion  *  of  our  lord  the  king."  aervals  of  his 

fReg-ifter  in  the  Accompt  Chamber.)  u nhaPPy  dif- 

'  *  .        temper 

"  We  play  (fays  Monfieur  Crouzaz)  to  get  rid  of  the  converfation 
"  of  fools!"  The  world,  it  is  true,  abounds  with  fools,  but  does  it 
not  likewife  abound  with  excommunicated  perfons  ?  For  the  council 
of  Mayence  in  the  year  813,  feparated  from  the  ChrifHan  communion 
all  perfons,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  civil,  who  mould  play  at  any  games  c°*e[  s' 
of  chance ! 

The  love  of  gain  renders  us  more  polite   than  our  anceftors.     They 
never  flaked    their  honour,   but  if  money  failed,  at   the  conclulion  of 
their  play,   the  lofer  was  obliged  to  depofit  fome  pledge  of  fecurity  for  jr;fto:re  d 
the  fum  he  had  loft.      "  The  duke  of  Burgundy  (fays  Laboreur)  hav-  Philip  de 
"  ing  loft  fixty   Francs  at  tennis,  to  the  duke   of  Bourbon,   and  Mef-  Boulogne, . 
"  fieurs  William  de  Lyon,  and  Guy  de  la   Tremouille,  left  them  his    '    "  p'  w* 
"  belt  in  pawn  till  the  money  was  paid.     As  he  did  another  time  to 
"  the  count  d'  Eu  for  fourfcore  francs  loft  at  the  fame  game." 

A  comedy  of  five  acT:s  by  Thomas  Corneilie  was  acled  at  the  theatre 
in  the  hotel  de  Guenegaud,    1676,  entitled,     The  Ladies   Triumph.    Itplleatr?  _. 
never  was  printed.     One  of  the  interludes  was  a  dance  reprefenting  the-Xi.  p-  47/  \ 

O  game . 
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'  game  of  piquet.  It  was  opened  by  the  four  knaves,  with  halberds  to 
clear  the  way.  Then  the  king's  advanced  mcceflively,  each  leading 
his  queen;  their  train  borne  by  four  flaves;  the  firft  reprefenting  bil- 
liards; the  feeond,  tennis;  the  third,  hazard;  and  the  fourth, 
draughts.  The  king,  queens,  and  knaves,  having  formed  figures  in. 
their  dancing  of  tierces  and  quatorzes,  ranged  themfelves  in  two  op- 
'pofits  divisions  of  red  and  black  at  the  head  of  their  refpective  troops, 
and  finiflied  with  a  crofs-dance  where  both  colours  were  promifcuoufly 
mingled. 

I  do  not  apprehend  this  interlude  to  have  been  a  new  thought,  but 
rather  a  iketch  of  the  grand  dance  exhibited  at  the  court  of  Charles  VII. 
from  which  the  idea  of  the  game  of  piquet  was  originally  taken  :  for 
it  certainly  was  unknown  till  the  clofe  of  that  prince's  reign.  What  a 
number  of  perfons  play  all  their  lives  at  piquet,  totally  ignorant  of  its 
profound  merit!  A  dilTertation,  which,  I  believe,  flowed  from  the  pen 
of  father  Daniel,  proves  it  to  be  fymbolical,  allegorical,  political,  and 
hiftorical.  Including  in  its  arcana  many  highly  important  maxims  of 
war  and  government.  As,  or  Ace,  is  a  Latin  word  fignifying  a  piece 
of  money,  wealth,  riches. — At  piquet,  the  ace  has  the  precedency, 
even  before  the  king;  to  fhew  that  money  is  the  finew  of  war,  and  that 
if  a  king  is  unfupported  by  it,  his  ilrengh  will  be  foon  exhaufted.  The 
club,    {Trefoil)  an  herb   fo   common   in  meadows,    teaches    that  a 
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Tr  Hif-neral  fhould  never  encamp  an  army  in  places  where  forage  is  likely  to 
toiredes-Sci-fail;  or  where  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  fpeedy  fupply.  The  fpade, 
ences  &  des  fpfa}  is  an  emblem  of  a  magazine   of  arms,  which  ous;ht,  alwavs, 

BeauxArts.      ^     ,      /  ~  ,    to    ..  ...  .  r  ■•/•■•    • 

ann.  1720.  to  be  well  furnilhed.  And  the  diamond  (Carreau)  reprelents  a  ipecies 
of  ftrong,  heavy  arrows,  fhot  from  a  crofs-bow,  and  from  the  points 
being  fquare,  called  Carreaux.  The  heart,  denotes  the  courage  re- 
quired in  commanders  and  foldiers.  David,  Alexander,  Csfar,  and 
Charlemagne  command  the  four  fuits,  or  fquadrons,  to  inlinuate  that 
however  numerous  and  brave  the  troops  are,  they  have  occalion  for  ge- 
nerals whofe  prudence  equals  their  experience  and  refolution.  When 
an  army  is  found  to  be  in  a  difficult  fituation,  difadvantageoufly  en- 
camped, or  incapable  of  difputing  the  field,  a  fkilful  general  will  en- 
deavour to  retreat  with  as  much  honour,  and  as  little  lofs  as  pofTible. 
This  is  the  plan  at  piquet.  If  the  foundation  of  our  game  is  bad,  if 
the  aces,  quintes,  and  quatorzes,  are  againfc  us,  we  mull  take  care  to 
try  to  fecure  the  point,    in  order  to  prevent  the  adverfary's  having  a 

pique, 
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pique,    or  repique;  we  muft  place  guards  round  our  kings  or  queens     r"~ 
to  avoid  the  capot. 

On  the  four  knaves  are  infcribed  the  names  of  Ogier  and  Lancelot, 
two  worthies  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  oi{e)  La  Hire  and  *  Heblor,*  Heftor  da 
two  diftinguifhed  captains  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  The  title  of  Gallard. 
varfet,  or  knave,  was  anciently  thought  honourable;  and  the  greateft 
lords  were  fo  called,  till  they  were  created  knights.  The  four  knaves 
reprefent  the  nobility,  as  the  tens,  nines,  eights,  and  fevens  do  the 
foldiery. 

Argine,  the  name  of  the  queen  of  clubs,  is  an  anagram  on  Regina. 
This  card  was  intended  for  Mary  of  Anjou,  confort  to  Charles  VII. 
The  Fair  Rachel,  queen  of  diamonds,  for  the  golden-haired  Agnes. 
The  maid  of  Orleans  was  reprefented  by  the  chafte  and  warlike  Pallas, 
queen  of  fpades.  And  Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  queen  of  hearts,  by  Judith. 
Not  the  fame  who  flew  Holofernes,  but  the  emprefs  Judith,  wife  to 
Louis  the  Debonair,  who  being  accufed  of  many  gallantries,  caufed 
great  disturbances  in  the  flatej  and  whofe  life  had,  confequently,  a 
flaking  refemblance  with  that  of  Ifabella. 

There  requires  no  great  degree  of  difcernment  to  difiinguifh  Charles 
VII.  under  the  character  of  David,  king  of  fpades.  After  a  long  fe- 
.  ries  of  perfecution  from  Saul  his  father-in-law,  David  afcended  the 
throne  of  Judea,  but  in  the  height  of  his  profperity  he  had  the  grief  to 
behold  his  fon  Abfalom  in  rebellion  againft.  him.  Charles  VII.  difin- 
herited,  and  even  profcribed  by  his  father  Charles  VI.  glorioufly  reco- 
vered his  kingdom;  yet  the  laft  years  of  his  life  were  made  miferabie 
by  the  reftlefs  fpirit  and  unnatural  difpofition  of  his  fon,  afterwards 
Louis  XI.  who  prefumptuoufly  contended  for  his  crown,  and  even  oc- 
casioned his  death. 

Thus,  with  the  afTiftance  of  a  commentator,  a  pack  of  cards  may 
deferve  as  high  eftimation  as  many  a  Greek  or  Latin  author ! 

Old    Etuves   (or  Bath)   Street. 
THE  ufe  of  hot-baths  was  formerly  as  familiar  in  France,  as  it  is 
at  prefent,   and  indeed  always  was  in  Greece,  and  in  Afia,   where  they 

O  2  conftantly 

(e)  At  the  time  when  Paris  and  half  the  kingdom  of  France  were  in  the  pofTeifion  of  the 
Englifh,  the  report  goes  that  Charles  VII.  fhewed  La  Hire  the  preparations  he  was  making  for  a 
dance,  afoing  his  opinion  of  them  ?  Faith,  Sire,  (La  Hire  replied)  I  believe  no  monarch  ever 
loft  a  kingdom  in  a  pleafanter  manner  than  your  majefty. 

•  There  is  a  ftory  of  La  Hire,  that  as  he  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  attack  the 
enemy,  he  fuddenly  ftopt,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  clafping  his  hands  together  broke  out  into  the 
following  prayer.  "  O  God  I  befcech  thee,  that  thou  wilt  this  day  do  as  much  for. La  Mire,  a?, 
'*  were  he  God,  and  thou  La  Hire,  thou  wouldft  wiih  that  he  mould'  do  for  thee."  This,  he 
fancied,  was  a  very  devout  fupplication. 
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confhmtly  praetife  it.  St.  Rigobert  erected  baths  for  the  canons  of 
his  church,  and  fupplied  them  with  wood.  Gregory  of  Tours  fpeaks 
of  fome  nuns  who  quitted  their  convent,  on  account  of  fome  indecen- 
cies prac~tifed  in  the  baths.  Pope  Adrian  I.  recommended  to  all  the 
parochial  clergy  to  walk  in  procemon  every  Thurfday  to  the  baths, 
iinging  pialms. 

it  appears  that  all  invitations  to  dine  or  fup  included  an  invitation  to 
bathe.  "  The  king  and  queen  (fays  the  chronicle  of  Louis  XI.)  feaft- 
"  ed  at  the  houfes  of  feveral  of  their  fervants,.  and  at  thofe  of  the  chief 
"  magiftrates  of  the  city.  Amongft  the  reft,  they  went  to  a  fupper  at 
*•'  mailer  John  Dauvets,  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament,  on  the  ioth 
"  of  September,    1467,   attended  by  Madame  de  Bourbon,    Mademoi- 

-".felle  Bonne,  of  Savoy,  her  fifter,  and  feveral  other  ladies.  Here 
"  they  were  received,  and  entertained  very  fumptuoufly,  and  four  fine 
"   baths   were    prepared,    richly   decorated;    on  fuppofition   that   the 

"  queen  would  bathe;  which  fhe  declined,  being  {lightly  indifpofed; 
"  and  alfo  becaufe  the  times  were  full  of  danger.  Madame  de  Bour- 
"  bon,  and  Mademoifelle  de  Savoy  bathed  in  one  of  them,  and  Ma- 
6e  dame  de  Monglat,  and  Perrette  de  Chalou,  a  city  lady,  in  ano- 
"  ther  adjoining.  In  October,  the  king  fupt  at  the  houfe  of  the  Sieur 
"  Denis  Haflelin,     his  butler,  where   he   was   magnificently   treated; 

-"  and  found  three  noble  baths  richly  hung,  for  his  majefty  to  take  the 
"  refrefhment  of  bathing.     But,  having  a  cold  he   refufed  it,  as  well 

•  *'  as  from  a  reflection  that  caution,  too,  was  neceflary  in  that  age." 

Whenever  the  honour   of  knighthood  was  conferred,  the  ceremony 
of  the  bath  was  performed  with  the  utmoft  precifion,  in  the  following- 
manner. 
Glofiaire  de        <<  When  an   Efqidre  is  introduced  at  court   to  receive  the   order  of 
T^aTp.  357.  "  knighthood,  he  ihall  be  very  honourably  received  by  the  great  offi- 
"  cers  of  the  houfehold.      Two  /quires  of  honour,  wife,  and  well-in- 
"  ftrucled  in  forms  of  courtefy  and  good  breeding,   and  in  all  the  ce- 
"  remonies    of  chivalry,  fhall  be  entrufted  with   the  care  of  providing 
"  every  thing  neceflary  for  the  occafion.     They  are  to  prepare  a'con- 
"  venient  bath  made  of  wood,  and  lined  with  callico:   and  alfo  a  bar- 
"  ber,  who  is  to  cut  the  hair  and  beard  of  the  faid   efqidre  in   a  cir- 
"  cularform.     The  king  will  then  pleafe  to  command  his  chamberlain 
"   to  lead  into  the  efquire's  apartment,  the  politeft  and  moft  fagacious 
"  knights  who  mail  chance  to   be  prefent,    to  inform  him  of  all  the 
"  rules  of  chivalry.     The  minftrels    fhall    precede  the  knights,  fing- 
««  ing  and  dancing  merrily,  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  when 

the 
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"  the  honorary  fquires  fhall  hear  the  found  of  the  minftrels,   they  are     r— "*— ! 

"  to  undrefs  the  knight  elect:,     and  .  put  him   into   the    bath.     Then 

".   the   fuperior    knight,    kneeling  down    by   the    fide    of    the    bath, 

'*  fhall  fay  in  a  low  voice,    "  Sir,  you  are  to  regard  this  bath  as  a  high 

"  mark  of  diftinction."   He  fhall  then,  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities,  ini- 

"  tiate  him  in  all  the  myfteries  of  the  order;  fprinkling  water  upon  his 

"  fhoulders;  and  the  reft  of  the  knights  fhall  perform  the  like  ceremo- 

"  ny,  fucceffively." 

Charles  VI.  had  a  mind  to  beflow  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Louis, 
and  Charles  of  Anjou.  Thefe  princes,  fays  the  chronicle,  made  their 
firfl  appearance  as  fimple  efquires,  being  dreft  only  in  a  long  tunick 
of  dark  brown  cloth,  untrimmed.  They  were  led  to  the  bath,  and 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  immerfiqn.  They  afterwards  put  on  the 
knights  robes  of  crimfon  filk,  trimmed  with  fquirrel  fkins,  the  train 
flowing,  and  the  hood  hanging  from  the  mantle. — When  fupper  was 
over  they  were  conducted  into  the  church  to  pafs  the  night  in  prayer, 
as  was  cuftomary.  The  next  morning  the  king  entered  the  church,  pre- 
ceded by  two  fquires  with  drawn  fwords  erect,  from  the  hilts  of  which 
hung  two  pair  of  gold  fpurs.  At  the  conclufion  of  mafs,  which  was 
celebrated  by  the  bifhop  of  Auxerre,  the  two  princes  kneeled  to  his 
majefty,  who  embraced  them  round  the  neck,  and  girded  them 
with  the  girdle  of  chivalry.  The  Sieur  de  Chauvigne  buckled  on  their 
fpurs ;   and  the  bifhop  beftowed  his  fpiritual  benediction. 

"  During  the  repafc  (fays  an  ancient  ftatute)  the  new-cre?ted  knight 
'<  is  neither  to  eat  or  drink,  to  move,  or  lift  up  his  eyes,  any  more 
"  than  a  bride  on  her  wedding  day." 

The  Englifh  have  an  order  of  knights  of  the  bath.  According  to 
the  ancient  inftitution,  the  new-made  knight  was  permitted  to  dine 
with  the  king  on  the  day  of  his  inftallation ;  and  when  they  role  from 
table,  his  majefty's  head  cook  made  his  appearance  with  a  great  chop- 
ping knife,  and  threatened  to  chop  of  his  fpurs  with  ignominy  if  ever 
he  departed  from  the  oath  he  had  fworn. 

VIVIENNE        STREET. 

A  gardener  in  1628,  digging  up  the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  where  the 
exchange  now  is,  found  nine  cuiraifes,  or  breaft-plates.  It  was  plain- 
ly apparent  from  the  convexity  of  their  make  that  they  muft  have  been 
defigned  for  women.  "Who  thefe  heroines  could  be,  and  in  what  age 
they  exifted  I  have  never  been  able  to  difeover!  Mezerai  has  the  fol- 
lowing paiTage  in  fpeaking  of  St.  Bernard's  preaching  to  the  people  in 
favour  of  the  crufade* 

ee  Amonsfft 
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"  Amongfl:  the  female  fex,  feveral  did  not  content  themfelves  with 
'*  bearing  the  crofs,  but  even  put  on  armour  to  defend  it :  forming  in- 
"  to  regular  battalions,  and  rendering  credible  all  that  has  been  report- 
"  ed  oi  the  valour  of  the  Amazons." 

When  the  Franks  conquered  the  Gauls  they  wore  no  defenfive  ar- 
mour, except  a  buckler.  "  Superiority  of  numbers  may  overwhelm, 
"  but  never  can  difmay  them  (fays  Sidonius  Apollinarius.)  That  un- 
"  daunted,  courage  which  animates  them  is  impreifed  on  their  brow, 
"  even  after  death!  Their  habits  are  fhort,  and  fit  clofe  to  their  fhape. 
•■*  They  engage  in  the  battle  bareheaded;  and  the  celerity  of  their  at- 
"  tack  is  fcarcely  exceeded  by  the  javelin  they  hurl."  The  cuftom 
of  wearing  the  helmet  and  cuirafs  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of 
the  fons  of  Clovis,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Romans  and  Gauls 
they  had  fubdued.  The  lords  of  particular  jurisdictions  under  the  fe- 
■?**.s£  cond  race  of  kings,  and  the  knights  under  the  third,  wore  an  iron  * 
■glaflron;  over  the  plajirott,  a  (f)  gobijfon;  then  a  (g)  hanbert,  and 
laft  of  all  a  (JS)  coat  of  achievements.  I  am  not  able  to  determine  whe- 
ther all  this  harnefs  was  (as  father  Daniel  fuppofes)  more,  or  lefs  incon- 
venient than  that  complete  fuit  of  armour  which  began  to  be  the 
aaode  in  175,  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  (/)  which  covered 
the  wearer  from  head  to  foot:  but  I  believe  that  in  becoming  almoft 
Invulnerable  to  the  fword  in  both  thefe  methods,  they  at  the  fame  time 
became  expofed  to  a  more  cruel  death,  from  the  almoft  infurmounta- 
ble  difficulty  of  riling  again,  when  once  thrown  from  their  horfe.  Few- 
er indeed,  were  flain,   but  more  had  their  brains  beat  out,  than   in  the 

prefent 

(/)  The  Gobijfon,  or  Gambeffon  was  a  kind  of  doublet  made  of  taffety,  fluffed  with  wool  and 
quilted.  Its  ufe  was  to  deaden  the  effort  of  a  lance,  which,  though  it  might  not  pierce  the 
hauhert,  might  be  ftrong  enough  to  caufe  a  contufion. 

(g)  The  baubert,  or  coat  of  mail,  was  a  tunick  made  of  fmall  plates  of  iron,  to  which  the 
coverings  of  the  reft  of  the  body  were  hooked,  which  were  jointed  the  fame  as  the  baubert.  The 
helmet  guarded  the  head,  face,  and  nape  of  the  neck.  A  fmall  iron  grate,  which  they  could  lift 
up  at  pleafure  to  let  in  the  air  during  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  was  called  the  -vi-zcr.  At  all 
tournaments  the  competitors  were  under  a  reftri&ion  of  having  their  fwords  four  fingers  broad, 
to  prevent  their  gliding  in,  between  the   bars  of  the  -vizor.  (Milice  Francoife,  T.   i.   f>.   396. ) 

<%h)  The  coat  of  Jtchievements  was  made  of  fuperfine  cloth ;  and,  fometimes  of  gold  or  filver 
fluff,  embroidered  with  the  arms  and  devices  of  the  wearer.  The  fafhion  of  it  refembled  the 
foubre-i'eji  of  the  mufquetiers. 

(i)  In  163S,  M.  Defnoyers  (fecretary  of  ftate)  wrote  to  Marfhal  de  Chxtillon,  "  It  is  his 
"*  majefty's  pleafure  that  you  take  care  the  coats  of  mail  which  are  kept  at  Montreuil  be  diftri-. 
"  buted,  by  the  intendants,  amongfl  the  French  cavalry:  and  that  you  infifl  upon  the  officers 
''  wearing  them,  under  penalty  of  being  degraded  from  their  rank.  From  your  eloquence  and 
"  that  of  the  marfhal  de  la  Force,  the  king  expefts  to  convince  them  of  what  importance  it  is  to 
'•'-  the  ftate,  as  well  as  to  their  own  prefervation,  not  to  appear  perpetually  in  the  field  drefl  in  a, 
•'  doublet,  to  oppofe  an  enemy  clad  in  complete  armour." 
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prefent  way  of  fighting.     In  defcribing  the  battle  of  FornOue,   Philip    ' 

de  Comines  fays,    "  The  French  army  had  a  vaft  train  of  *    attendants*  Followers 

"   who  encompalfed  thefe  heavy-armed  Italians,  and  killed  the  greaterof  the  camP* 

"  part.     Moft  of  thefe  retainers  had  hatchets   to  cut  wood;  and  with 

"  thefe  weapons,  they  hacked  the  vizors   of  their  helmets,  and  ftun- 

"  ned  them  with  the  violence  of  their  blows.      For  though  the  Itali- 

"  ans   were   not  eafily  flain,   fo   completely  were    they   armed   at  all 

"   points y     yet  no  fingle  man  could  refill  the   united  force  of  three  or 

"  tour  Frenchmen   furrounding  him  at  once."     Deteftable    rights  of 

war!      "  Alas!    (cries  Charron)   man  hides  himfelf  in  darknefs  and  re- 

"  tirementj  and  fecrefly  gives  being  to  his  own  fpecies !     But  when  he 

"  feeks  its  defiruction,   the  fun  is  invited  to   mine  upon  his  fiaughter! 

"  martial  mufick  proclaims  it!    the  air   refounds  with   acclamations! 

<c  It  is  thought  great  want  of  decency  to  mention  fome  fubjedts  in  con- 

«'  verfation  ;   but  men  glory  in  talking  of  fwords  and  fpears !   whatever 

(t  is  inftrumental  to  the  death  of  mankind  is  a  badge  of  honour." 

UNIVERSITY        STREET. 

S  O  called,  becaufe  the  ground  formerly  appertained  to  the  univer- 
sity,  by  the  name   of  Clerks  meadow. 

The  univerfity  was  once  no  inconfiderablepart  of  the  firate.  When 
the  court  attempted  to  invade  its  privileges  the  fchools  were  immedi- 
ately (hut.  The  divines  became  fuddenly  feized  with  fuch  violent 
colds  that  all  preaching  was  at  an  end. — The  phyficians  ceafed  to  vifit 

their  patients. — The. people     murmured   and   grew  clamorous The 

court  was  obliged  at  lafl  to  give  up  their  point,  and  make  the  univerfity 
reparation   for  the  affront. 

ZACHARIAH         STREET. 

N  O  T  many  years  ago  a  ftone  was  remaining  over  the  porch  of  a 
houfe  (the  corner  one  between  this  and  St.  Severin  ftreet)  about  two 
feet  fquare,  carved  with  various  figures.  The  principal  ones  were,  a 
warrior  difmounted  by  his  adverfary,  and  theviclorious  hero  crowned 
by  a  lady  with  a  (/£)  chaplet  of  rofes:  The  infeription,  "  To  the  va- 
"  liant  Clary' — In  defiance  of  Envy."  This  monument,  the  filler 
of  William  Fouquet,  equerry  to  queen  Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  confort  to 
Charles  VI.  dared  to  erect  in  the  front  of  her  houfe,  to  the  o-Jory  of 
her  relation,  the  Sieur  de  Clary,  at  a  time  when  the  court  v/as  fo  vio- 
lently enraged  againfl  that  brave  man  as  to  profecute  and  condemn  him 

to 

(<£)  This  was  the  pjize  the  votaries  of  love  were  favoured  with,  from  the  fair  hands  cf  the  ob- 
ject of  their  vows. 
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to  die  upon  a  fcaffold.  Peter  Courtenay  was  an  Englifh  knight,  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  mailer  Richard  II.  who  travelled  to  Paris  to  challenge 
Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  ftandard-bearer,  at  fword  and  lance  3  only  be- 
caufe  Tremouille  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  braveft  and 
rn^ft  expert  fwordfmen  in  France. 

After  breaking  feveral  lances  againfl  each  other,  at  a  tournament 
where  the  whole  court  was  prefent,  the  king  would  not  confent  that 
they  mould  draw  their  fwords,  as  there  was  no  enmity  betwixt  them, 
but  merely  an  emulation  for  glory.  Courtenay,  on  leaving  the  field, 
went  to  vifit  the  countefs  de  St.  Pol.  the  king  of  England's  fifter, 
where  he  repeated  feveral  times  that  no  Frenchman  had  courage  to  en- 
ter the  lifts  with  him!  "  The  Sieur  Clary  (fays  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
"  Denis)  thought  his  honour  concerned  to  make  a  particular  quarrel 
"  of  the  injurious  reflection  caft  upon  the  whole  nation,  by  this  brag- 
"  p-ard.  He  therefore,  even  with  the  countefs's  approbation,  appoint- 
LivL  5b°reur' "  ed  the  lifts  for  the  next  day.  Clary  behaved  fo  gallantly  that  he 
j^iu,  "  drove  his  enemy  from  the  field,  covered  with  wounds.  The  difin- 
"  terefted  part  of  mankind  regarded  this  action  as  worthy  an  accom- 
"  plifhed  knight,  and  as  a  proper  chaftifement  of  the  Englifhman's 
"  arrogance.  But  the  opinions  of  the  court  are  not  always  favoura- 
"  ble  to  merit?  as  the  prejudices  of  individuals  will  occafion  decifions 
"  ultimately  different  from  thofe  of  thepublick,  The  duke  of  Bur- 
*'  gundy,  whoenvyed  Clary  the  fame  he  had  ravifhed  from  his  favou- 
*<  rite  Tremouille,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affair.  He  declared  it  an 
"  unpardonable  crime  for  a  private  man  to  fight  a  duel  without  firft 
"  having  the  royal  permifiion.  Such  was  the  effed:  of  his  malevo- 
"  lence  that  ftri£t  fearch  was  made  for  this  brave  knight,  who  avoided 
s(  it  with  difficulty;  fo  that  I  have  feen  him  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
i(  of  flying  for  refuge  from  place  to  place,  leaft  an'  exploit,  un- 
«•«  dertaken  with  no  other  view  than  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
"  country,  mould  be  expiated  with  his  blood,  as  if  he  had  been  its 
•'<  betrayer!  " 

How  ftrangely  contradictory  were  the  manners  of  thofe  times!  when 
men  would  take  extraordinary  precautions  to  avoid  death,  cafing  them- 
felves  in  armour  from  top  to  toe,  and  yet  would  run  round  the  globe 
to  nVht  with  perfons  who  never  gave  them  the  flighteft  offence,  like 
'Tremouille  and  Courtenay! 

It  is  apparent  by  the  letters  which  paft  between  the  famous  earl  of 
B/fex,  and  admiral  Andre  of  Villars  Brancas,  that  the  ancient  form  of 

challenges 
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challenges  inft  ituted  in  times  of  chivalry,  were  frill  ufed  in  the  reign  of  r*~J"      ' 
Henry  IV.  The  earl  commanded  the  troops  fent  by  queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  affiftance  of  Henry  in  1591.     His  letter  to  the  admiral  runs 
thus. 

"  If  you  will  engage  me  either  on  horfeback  or  on  foot  I  will 
"  maintain  that  the  king's  quarrel  is  more  juft  than  that  of  the  league. 
"  That  I  am  a  better  foldier  than  you.  And  that  my  miftrefs  is  fairer  Chron.  Nor, 
*'  than  yours.  But  if  you  refufe  to  fight  me  at  fingle  combat,  I  will 
"  bring  twenty  with  me,  the  loweft  of  whom  fhall  rank  with  a  co- 
"  lonel;  or  fixty,  if  you  pleafe,  none  of  them  below  a  captain." 

The  admiral  replied.  "  In  regard  to  the  conclufion  of  your  letter, 
*c  where  you  maintain  that  you  are  a  better  foldier  than  me,  I  anfwer, 
tc  It  is  a  lie.  And  that  you  will  be  guilty  of  a  lie  every  time  you  offer 
"  to  affert  it.  Alfo,  you  lie  whenever  you  affirm  that  the  quarrel  I 
"  fupport  in  defence  of  my  religion  is  lefs  juft  than  thofe  who  endea- 
*'  vour  its  deftrudion.  As  to  the  comparifon  in  beauty  between  your 
"  miftrefs  and  mine,  I  am  likewife  convinced  that  you  have  no  more  Mezerai," 
"  regard  to  truth  in  this  article,  than  in  the  two  former  ones.  But0,  3"  P-99a' 
"  this  is  not  a  thing  I. take  much  pains  about  determining,  at  pre- 
"  fent."     No  confequences  attended  this  challenge. 

It  was  ufual  for  the  ancient  knights-errant  to  felect  fome  lady,  to 
whom  (as  to  the  fupreme  being)  they  thought  themfelves  accountable 
for  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  I  am  amazed  no  writer 
has  traced  the  origin  of  this  gallant  devotion  from  the  manners  of  our 
German  anceftors!  "  The  Germans  (fays  Tacitus)  believe  there  is 
'*  fomething  celeftial  in  women." 


End  of  the  First  Part. 
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The  Church  »/NOTRE     DAME. 

TH  E  Christians  had  no  publick  places  of  worfhipat  Paris,  till 
towards  the  year  230.  The  firfl  church  erected  in  that  city 
was  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.  about  375, 
called  St.  Stephen's  ;  and  this  was  the  only  religious  building,  within 
the  boundaries,  in  522,  when  Childebert,  fon  of  Clovis,  contributed 
by  his  benefactions  to  its  reparation  ;  he  beautified  it  with  glafs  win- 
dows, and  enlarged  it  by  the  addition  of  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady.  The  plan  of  the  prefent  cathedral,  though  far  more  extenfive, 
includes  the  foundation  of"  both  thefe  edifices,  and  was  undertaken  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Young-,  1 160.  The  parlors  of  thofe  days  feem 
either  to  have  been  lefs  zealoufly  arduous,  or  more  unfuccefsful  in 
their  undertakings  than  their  brethren  of  the  prefent  generation  ;  fince 
it  was  near  two  hundred  years  ere  the  building  was  compleated.  Part 
of  the  ceremony,  at  that  time,  obferved  at  the  feafl  of  Pentecoft,  was 
the  introduction  of  cloven  tongues  and  doves,  through  apertures  made  in 
the  roof ;  which  fat  on  the  heads  of  the  affiftant  priefls  during  the  cele- 
bration of  a  mafs. 

On  the  death  of  a  bifhop  or  a  canon,  his  bed  became  the  perquifite  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu.  But  after  indolence  and  luxury  had  introduced  a  more 
elegant  tafte  than  nature  required,  there  arofe  frequent  contestations  be- 
tween the  bifhop's  creditors,  and  the  hofpital,  concerning  the  curtains, 
and  fupernumerary  coverlids,  blankets,  and  matrafles.  The  parliament 
of  Paris,  in  1654,  put  an  end  to  the  oppofition  of  the  creditors  of 
Francis  de  Gondi,  archbiibop  of  Paris,  by  decreeing  his  bed,  with  all 
its  appurtenances,  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  This  is  the  bridal-bed  of  thofe 
girls  who  are  educated  there. 

A  In 
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r— ^— -"">  In  digging  under  the  choir  of  this  cathedral,  March  1711,  the  work- 
men  discovered,  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  [a]  nine  flones,  whofe 
bas-reliefs,  and  infcriptions  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
antiquaries  of  Europe.  I  have  read  all  their  conjectural  explanations, 
and  what  appears  to  me  moil  probable  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, a  company  of  foreign  merchants  (Nautee  PariJiaciJ  erected  an  \b"\. 
altar  (in  an  open  expofore)  on  this  fpot  (then  the  port  of  Paris)  to 
Efus,  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  Caflor  and  Pollux.  Piganiol,  after  afTerting 
that  it  was  eafy  to  diflinguifh  among  thefe  flones  one,  that  ferved 
Defcription  for  a  cenfer  to  the  altar,  by  its  form,  and  by  a  cavity  filled  with  in- 
».6o.a,1S'  P'  cen^"c  aQd  charcoal,  adds  that,  it  was  improbable  the  place  where  thefe 
flones  were  found  mould  have  been  that  of  their  firfl  deflination  ;  and 
much  more  natural  to  believe  them  part  of  an  altar  confecrated  to  Ju- 
piter, which  the  Chriflians  overturned,  and  whofe  ruins  had  been 
difperfed-  by  the  populous.  A  conjecture  worthy  of  this  writer  :  on 
fuppofition  the  altar  had  been  erected  elfewhere,  and  the  flones  pro- 
miicuoufly  jumbled  together,  mufl  not  the  incenfe  and  charcoal  have 
been  thrown  out?  was  there  a  poflibility  of  their  remaining  undiflurbed 
in  the  hollow  part  of  the  flone  ? 

An  equeftrian  flatue  on  the  right  hand,  Supported  by  the  pillar  ad- 
joining to  the  choir,  reprefents  Philip  of  Valois,  and   not  Philip  the 
E    diffsrt  at  Fatr'-     That  prince,  on  his  return  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Caffel,  re- 
the  end  of    paired  in  his  military  accoutrements  to  the  church  of  Noire  Dame,  and 
shi»Voi.       returning  thanks  to  God  and  the  Virgin  for  the  victory  he  had  gained,, 
devoted  his  horfe  and  armour  to  the  church. 

That  of  St.  Chriflopher,  was  an  accomplishment  of  the  vow  of  An- 
thony des  Efforts  :  he  had  been  imprifoned  with  his  brother  Peter,  fu- 
perintendant  of  the  finances,  who  was  beheaded  in  141 3  :  on  that  very 
night  Anthony  dreamed  St.  Chriflopher  broke  the  bars  of  his  prifon 
window,  and  carried  him  away  in  his  arms  j  being  acquitted  fome  days 
after,  he  ordered  this  coloflial  flatue  to  be  erected,  and  his  own  in  a 
kneeling  attitude  at  the  feet  of  the  Saint. 

Louis  Xlll.  requefledthe  Pope  to  convert  the  epifcopal  fee  of  Paris 
into  an  archbifhoprick  ;  and,  in  1622,  obtained  his  petition-.  The 
iamerequefi  had  been  made  by  Charles  V.  to  Gregory  XI.  in_  1376, 

but 

[a]  One  may  judge  how  much  higher  the  ground  of  ancient  Paris  snuft  have  been,  from  the 
afcent  of  1 3  fteps  to  enter  the  cathedral ;  whereas,  now  there  is  a  defcent. 

.  [&]  I  fay  an  tpen  txpo/urt,  becaufe  the  Gauls,  after  their  fubjeftion  to  Rome,  when  they  be. 
gran  to  have  temples,  never  built  them  within  thcwalls  of.  cities  ;  that  they  had  not  an/  in  Paris, 
s*  an  undoubted  fact. 
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but  that  Pope  replied,  "  he  was  retrained  from  granting  it  whilfr.  the  I       *— ""> 
'■'  endowments  of  that  church   remained  fo  inconfiderable."    I  fhould  Duchefne's 
fuppofe  this  would  not  have   been  an  objection  in    the  days  of  the  JiJJ^J ^jg. 
apoftles.  nals- 

Louis  XIV,  in  April  1674,  erected  the  eftates  and  lordfhips  of  St. 
Cloud,  Maifons,  Creteil,  Ozoirla,  Ferriere?  and  D ' Armenticres  into  a 
dutchy  in  favour  of  Francis  Harlay,  archbifhop  of  Paris,  immediately 
after  the  duke  of  Bethune  Charoot. 

The  large  octagon  bafon,  in  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  is  faid  to 
be  equal  in  diameter  to  the  heighth  of  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame. 

^PALACE. 

THE  ordinary  residence  of  all  our  monarch s  of  the  third  line, 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  [c]  Charles  V.  was  an  affemblage  of  heavy  towers, 
that  had  a  communication  with  each  other  by  galleries,  and  a  profpect 
towards  IJji,  Meudon,  and  St.  Cloud.  What  was  called  the  King's  Gar- 
den, took  in  the  ground  of  Lamoignon  and  New-Court,  with  all  thofe 
brick  hoUfes  that  furround  them,  and  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  to  be  a 
more  modern  ftyle  of  architecture  than  the  other  buildings.  This  gar- 
den was  feparated  by  a  branch  of  the  river  (now  Harlay  Street)  from, 
two  fmall  ifles,  connected  with  each  other,   and  with  the   city;  and  on  -J 

which  the  Place  Daupbine'  was  begun  to  be  built  in   1608. 

The  parliament  ordered  a  flone  itepping-block  to  be  raifed  in  May 
Court,  to  affift  the  old  prefidents  and  counfellors  in  mounting  their 
pads  with  greater  eafe,  when  the  bufinefs  of  the  day  was  over.  In 
thofe  times  it  was  thought  as  great  a  mark  of  politenefs  for  a  coun- 
fellor  to  offer  the  crupper  of  his  horfe  to  a  brother  counfellor,  as  it  is 
now  to  offer  him  a  place  in  his  coach. 

II  me  demande,  etesvous  a  cheval  ? 

N'avez  vous  point  ici  quelq'  un  de  votre  troupe  ?  Regnier,  Sa= 

Je  fuis  tout  feul  a  pied  :  lui  de  m'offrir  la  croupe.  ^e  7th' 

What  an  abfurdity  would  it  appear  to  us  were  we  to  fee  two  magif- 

trates  in  their  robes  and  bands  riding  upon  the  fame  beafl,  like  the  fons 

.of  Aimon.      "  Guy  Loifel,  every  Saturday  eve,  walked  by  the  fide   of 

««  his  father,  who  rode  upon  a  mule  to  his  country  feat  near  Villejuk." 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  there  was  not  much  oftentation  in  this  method 

of  travelling  ;  but  at  the  fame  .period  we  fhall  find  a  very  noble  proof 

of  that  firm    intrepidity  of  foul   which  directed    their   deliberations, 

when  the  queflion  in  debate  was,  whether  the  rights   of  their  native 

A  2  fovereign 

[rj  He  removed  to  the  Hotel  St.  Paul,  built  by  his  direftion. 
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»'"" — A— "~»  fovereign  fhould  be  fupported.     Let  us  figure  to  ourfelves  the  fituatioit 

of  Paris,  a  prey  to  fanaticifm  and  faction,  to   men  who  repeatedly 

breathed  nothing  but  {laughter  and  aflaflination.     Let    us   reflect  on  a 

parliament  unaffifted,    unfupported,    encompafled  with    blood-thirfty 

zealots  ;  yet  undifmayed   by  their  fury,  nothing  could  intimidate  it. 

*  For  the  ob-  That  famous  arret  *  of  June  28, 1593,  was  ifTued,  which  faved  the  ftate, 

theVfa.rque     ^n^  fecured    the  government  to  our  lawful  and  befr,  kings.     Whoever 

lr.w.  examines  the  great  actions  recorded  in  hiftory  will  not  find  a  flronger 

inflance  of  unlimited  devotion  to    the  good  of  our  country,,  and    the 

laws  ofjufli.ee  and  honour. 

The  Palace  of  T  E  R  M  E  S. 
■  DIOCLESIAN's  baths  at  Rome  were  not  finifhed'  till  the  year  306  ; 
the  Palace  of  Tstmes  was  founded  upon  their  model.  It  is  therefore 
furprifing  any  writer  mould  affirm  this  palace  to  be  anterior  to  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  did  not  command  the  armies  in  Gaul  before 
357.  Befides,  in  a  plan  of  this  nature,  a  fupply  of  water  muft  have 
been  a  very  material  confederation,  and  accordingly  the  ruins  of  an  a- 
queduct,  which  had  been  built  to  convey  the  fire  am  from  Arcueit,  were 
difcoveredin  1.544. :  now  there  is  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  neither 
Corrozet.  the  aqueduct  nor  palace  were  in  being  when  "Julian  was  there,  becaufe 
he  expreflly  fays  in  his  Mifopigon,  "  The  Parijians  inhabit  an  ifland, 
"  and  have  no  other  water  than  that  of  the  Seine."  I  fhould  rather 
apprehend  this  prince,  on  his  departure  from  Paris,  gave  orders  for 
erecting  a  palace  that  might  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  magnifi- 
cence to  a  city  he  loved,  and  where  he  had  been  proclaimed  Emperor. 

By.  the. relations  of  Ammianus  Marcellhius,  Libanius,  and  Zozimus, 
it  appears  "  that  the  foldiers,  who  proclaimed  him  in  their  camp  in, 
the  evening,  went  in  troops  to- the  fquare  before  the  palace,  and  mounted 
guard  throughout  the  night,  which  palace  (fay  they)  was  indifputably 
that  of  Termes,  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  for  there  could  not  be  a 
fpace  fufBciently  capacious  to  [d]  admit  fo  many  regiments,  within  the 
city."  To  this  reafoning  I  reply,  there  feems  no  difficulty,  if  we 
fuppofe  this  to  have  been  the  felf-farae  fpo.t  where  Charles  VI.  a thou- 
fand years  after,,  aflembled  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  "  The  king,  fays 
the  chronicle  of  St.  D.enis,  refolving  to  re-efiablifh  tranquillity,  con- 
vened the  citizens  in  the  court,  of  the  palace  j.  [V]  a  fcafFold  was  raifed 

upon 

[J]  Thefe  troops  hardly  amounted  to  more  than  nine  or  ten  thoufand,  fioce  they  were  only  part 
»f  the  army  that  Julian  led-againit  Confiantine;  the  whole  of  which,  according  to  thefe  writers, 
Aid  not  exceed  twenty  thoufand  men. 

[*]  The  fquare  before  the  palace  was  nol'then  enckrfad  with  walls,  or  incommoded  with-  ihops 
and  houfes  a$  it  now  is ;  befides,  the  adjacent  itreets  were  thrown  farther  back. 
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upon  the  platform,  which  his  majefty  and  his  uncles  afcended,  when   <~"— "■ — * 
the  chancellor,  by  the  king's  command,  addrefTed  the  people. 

"  How  impoffible  mult  it  have  been,  continue  the  objectors,  to 
find  any  building  within  the  city  capable  of  accommodating  thatfwarm 
of  courtiers  who  attended  Julian  !  The  prefect  of  Gaul,  matter  of  the' 
ordnance,  of  the  horfe,  of  the  rolls,  of  publick  offices  -,  fteward  of  the 
houfehold,  and  domefticks ;  grand  chamberlain,  treafurer,  fecretaries, 
groom  of  the  chamber,  judges,  tribunes,  &c,  &c."  In  anfwer  to  this 
more  pedantick  than  fenfible  enumeration  of  the  learned  Adrian  de  Va~ 
his,  I  mall  only  relate,  one  fact.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  and  his 
fon  Vencejlaus,.  elective  king  of  the  Romans,  made  a  vifit  to  our  Charles 
V.  in  1378  j  the  emperor  and  both  the  kings  were  accommodated  irt 
this  very  palace. 

Thejournaliftof  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  VII..  relates,  that  on 
"  Tuefday2i  of  June,  1428,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  regent  of ?*  ll6~ 
France,  gave  one  of  the  mofl  fumptuous  entertainments,  in  the  palace 
of  Paris,  that  age  had  ever  feen.  Perfonsofall  ranks  were,  admitted. 
The  regent  and  the  dutchefs,  with  the  noMlity,  were  feated  at  tables, 
furnimed  with  a  magnificence  agreeable  to  their  refpeclive  ranks  ;  the 
clergy  according  to  their  fubordinate  orders,  as  bimops,  prelates,  ab- 
bots, priors  j  doctors  in  all  fciences  ;  the  parliament  -,  provofls  of" 
Paris,  of  the  Chatelet,  of  the  merchants  ;  lawyers  and  citizens  ;  and 
laflly  the  commonalty  of  all  trades  -,  thefe  took  their  places  at  dinner 
to  the  number  of  eight  millions. 

Let  us  take  a  fhort  furvey  of  this  city,  which  has  been  reprefented 
fo  diminutive ;  and  where,  iathetimeof  Julian,  there  were  neither 
temples  to  falfe  deities,  convents,  hofpitals,  nor  churches ;  I  difcern 
an  archiepifcopal  palace,,  a  cathedral,  the.  cloifter  of  the  canons 
of  Notre  Dame,  a  fquare,  a  market-place,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and 
foundling  hofpital,  two  monafleries,  twelve  parochial  churches,,  forty- 
fix  ftreets,  befides  the  royal  palace,  with  all  its  dependencies. 

I  (hall  finifh  this  article  by  obferving  that  there  always  had  been  a 
palace  in  the  city,  where  Ctefar  and  the  procunfiols,  his  fucceflbrs,  re- 
fided  j  thai  Julian  lodged  there  at  the  time  he  was  chofen  Emperor  j 
that  it  continued  the  habitation  of  many  monarchs  of  xhzjirjl  2.x\dfeco?id 
race,,  and  was  the  ordinary  refidence  of  Hugh  Capet,  and.  other fucceed- 
ing  princes  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  who  totally  relinquished:  it  to 
the  vour.ts  of  parliaments.  As  to  the  palace  of  Termes,.  its  date  cprn^- 
mences  about  the  year  360,  near  a  hundred  years  befoxe  the  time  of. 

C  low's  v 
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r— -'— — ^  Clovis ;  who,  as  well  as  his  fon  Childebert,  and  fome  other  kings  of 
the  Jirjl  race,  preferred  its  fituation  to  that  of  the  city  palace.  The 
palace  of  Twenties  fuffered  greatly  in  the  Norman  devaftations ;  and  to- 
wards the  extinction  of  the  fecond  royal  family,  the  gardens,  and  fuch 
apartments    as  were  frill  habitable,  became  the   refort   of  women  of 

*  From  an    gallantry,  who  did   not  venture   to   make   affignations  in  their  own 

old  Saxon         hoilfeS. 

r:i  whk  The    L  O  U  V  R  E  * 

§Sl?  a      ■    WHEN   the  palace  of   Verfailles  was    built,  by   order  of  Louis 
XIV.  they  called  it,  a  Favourite  without  merit.     With  equal  propriety5 
it  may  be  faid  of  the  Louvre,  that  with  all  its  merit,  it  never  was  a 
favourite.    Dagobert   made  it  the  ft/able  of  his  hunters  and  dogs.     Mo- 
narchs  of  an  indolent  turn  went  thither  frequently,  but  only  after  din- 
ner by  way  of  digeftion,  when[y]  they  fauntered,  or  lolled  in  their 
coaches  through  the  foreft,  that  fhaded  the  banks  of  the  Seine  ;  return- 
ing in  the  evening  in  barges  ;  fometimes  taking  the  amufement  of  ang- 
ling j  they  fupped  at  Paris,   and  flept  with   their  queens.     This  royal 
manlion  is  never  mentioned    in    the  time   of  the  fecond  race ;  nor   even 
in  that  of  the  third,  till   the  reign  of  Philip  Augufius,  who  converted 
it  into  a  kind  of  citadel,  encompaffed  with  deep  foffes,  and  flanked 
t  T  tv       with  towers  -j-.     The  great  tower  of  the  Louvre,  as  it  was  ftyled,  was 
Francis  I.      built  on  an  ifland  encircled  with  a  platform,  and  by  its  height  ferved 
eminently  to  darken  and  obfcure  the  apartments  of  the  adjacent  edifice. 
One  would  think  this  prince's  intention  in    admitting  no    more  light 
than  fufficed  to  excite  gloomy  ideas,  was  meant  to  intimidate  the  great 
feudatories  of  the  crown  when  they  came  to  offer  their  faith  and  ho- 
mage :  and  to  indicate  that  this  great  tower,  this  beacon  offovereignty, 
was  a  prifon  prepared  for  their  reception  if  they  forfeited  their  oath  of 
allegiance.     Three  Earls  of  Flanders  (John  of  Montfort,  who  con- 
tefted  the  dutchy  of  Brittany    with   Charles  of  Blots,  and  Charles  the 
Bad)  were  at  different  times,    imprifoned  in  it.     After  more  than  fix 
centuries,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  city  began   by  Charles  V.   1367, 
the  Louvre  became  enclofcd  within  the  walls    which  were  completed 
by  Charles  VI.   1383.     The  annual  revenues  of  Charles  V.  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  million  of  livres,  yet  he  expended  fifty-five  thoufand  of  them  in 
making   the  apartments  of  this  palace  more  lofty,  commodious,   and 
agreeable.     But  neither  that  monarch,  nor   his   fuceefiors,  till    Charles 
IX.  made  it  their  ufual  refidence ;  rather  allotting  it  for  the  reception 

of 

[/]  Part  of  the  foreft  was  remaining  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis ;   for  writers  take  notice,  that  he 
ere&ed  the  hofpital  de  Quinze  Vingts  in  a  wood. 
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of  foreign  princes  who  vifited  their  court.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VL 
Manuel,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  and  Sigifmund,  Emperor  of  Germany* 
refided  there,  as  did  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.  1539.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  though  all  thefe  princes  were  re- 
ceived with  the  moll  magnificent  honours  when  they  made  their  entry 
into  Paris,  a  fcrupulous  attention  was  paid  to  furniihing  them  with 
black  borfes.  It  was  the  diflinction  of  a  fovereign  in  his  own  domi- 
nions to  ride  upon  a  white  horfe.  "  The  Emperor  Charles  X.  fays 
"  Chrijliene  de  Pi/an,  and  his  fon  Vencejlaus,  King  of  the  Romans,  rode 
"  upon  blick  horfes  fent  them  by  King  Charles  V.  when  they  made 
**.  their  entry  into  Paris.  They  were  affigned  this  colour  not  without 
**  reafon,  for  it  was  an  eftablifhed  cuftom,  in  the  empire,  for  the  em- 
*'  peror  to  vifit  his  chief  cities,  mounted  on  a  white  horfe  j  therefore 
tf  Charles  could  not  allow  him  to  make  the  fame  appearance  in  France, 
"  but  fet  out  from  his  palace  to  meet  him  on  a  ftately  milk-white 
"  palfrey,  attended  by  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  Barre, 
'■'  with  an  innumerable  train  of  earls,  barons,,  knights,  and  dignitaries 
-"  of  the  church  in  Roman  copes.". 

Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and  IV.  and  Louis  XII.  lived  at  the  Louvre, 
and  mads  additions  to  the  ftruclure.  There  are  no  veftiges  of  the  an- 
cient caflle  of  Philip  Augujlus  that  Charles  V.  repaired,  nor  any  thing 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Sire,  faid  Dufreny  to 
Louis  XIV.  who  was  fond  of  him,  and  often  diverted  himfelfwith  the 
drollery  of  his  humour,  I  never  behold  the  modern  Louvre  without  ex- 
claiming foftly  to  myfelf ; — "  Superb  monument  of  the  magnificence 
of  that  great  monarch,  whofe  fame  has  reached  the  extremities  of  the 
earth  !  Palace  worthy  of  kings  !  Thou  hadft  been  completed  ere  this, 
hadft  thou  been  afli^ned  to  .one  of  the  four  orders  of  Mendicants  to 
hold  its  chapter,  or  lodge  its  general  in."  The  idea  is  extravagant, 
yet  it  recalls  to  my  remembrance  that  not  one  of  thefe  religious  ever 
wanted  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  whilft  it  is  related  by  Cardinal  ds  Reizy 
In  his  memoirs,  that  going  one  morning  to  the  Louvre  to  vifit  the 
queen  of  England,  he  found  her  in  the  bedchamber  of  her  daughter, 
afterwards  dutchefs  of  Orleans.  She  faid  to  him,  "  You  fee  I  come 
"  to  bear  Henrietta  company ;  the  poor  child  is  obliged  to  lie  in  bed' 
"  to  day,  for  want  of  a  fire."  The  fact  is  real,  adds  he,  that  Cardinal 
Mazarin  was  fix  months  penfion  in  arrears  j— that  tradefmen  refufed  to 
trufl  her  ;  and  there  was  not  a  faggot  of  wood  in  her  palace  :  The 
parliament,  on  receiving  information  of  this,  fent  her  forty  thoufand 
franks.  O,  Henry  !  my  King !  my  Mailer  I  could  it  be  thy  grand- 
daughter 
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*~  —' — '  *  daughter  who  had  no  fire  to  rife  by,  in  the  month  of  January,  in  thy 
palace  of  the  Louvre  ? 

Piganiol  remarks,  that  if  ever  the  noble  defign  of  embellifhing  the 
Louvre,  fketched  out  when  M.  Colbert  was  fuperintendant  of  the  royal 
buildings,  fhoulrl  be  executed,  the  church  of  St.  Germain  de  L'Auxer- 
rois,  the  houfes  in  the  cloifter,  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  ftreets  muft 
.  be  taken  down,  to  give  room  for  a  grand  fquare  on  the  fide  towards 
the  Pont  Neuf,  where,  by  opening  an  avenue  to  the  Louvre,  the  whole 
extent  of  that  magnificent  front  would  be  placed  in  a  beautiful  point 
of  view,  from  the  bridge.  This  plan  was  Claude  Penault's,  and  is  the 
fineft  piece  of  modern  architecture  perhaps  in  the  world.— -(Defcription 
of  Paris,  V.  II.  p.   128.) 

We  may  hope,  indeed,  to  fee  it  executed  by  the  Marquis  de  Marigui, 
the  only  minifter  fince  Colbert,  whofe  application  has  tended  folely  to 
the  glory  of  the  king,  and  the  utility  of  the  publick.  He  has  al- 
ready complied  with  the  general  wifh  of  the  nation  in  undertaking  to 
finifh  the  Louvre^  and  undoubtedly  the  fquare  is  comprized  in  that 
defign.  There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  confolidating  fome  Ab- 
bey lands  to  the  rectory  and  canonries  of  St.  Germain  de  L'Auxcrrois, 
by  way  of  indemnification  for  the  houfes  to  be  taken  down.  I  even 
apprehend  there  would  be  no  neceffity  for  removing  the  church,  but 
only  to  ornament  the  veftibule:  but  at  the  worft,  it  would  be  nothing 
but  rebuilding  it  out  of  the  ceconomicalfund,  as  was  done  in  the  parochial 
one  at  Verfailles  ;  and  by  this  method  the  king  and  the  city  would  be 
freed  from  expence. 

The    T  U  I  L  L  E  R  I  E  S, 

RECEIVED  its  name  from  the  place  of  itsfituation,  called  the  Tuil- 
leries,  or  Brick-Kilns.  Catherine  de  Medicis  was  the  projedtrefs  of  this 
palace  in  1564.  It  confifled  of  a  large  fquare  pavillion,  with  two 
wings  and  terraffes  leading  from  them  ,  on  the  garden  fide,  terminated 
by  two  fmaller  buildings.  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  and ,  XIV. 
extended,  elevated,  and  decorated  it  ;  notwithstanding  the  afTertion, 
that  there  is  lefs  regularity  of  proportion  than  at  firfl,  it  may  flill  be 
juftly  regarded  after  the  Louvre,  as  the  fineit  palace  in  Europe. 

An  aftrologer  having  foretold  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  would  die  at 
St.  Germains,  the  queen  moil  fuperftitioufly  avoided  all  places  and 
Mczcrac.  churches  that  bore  the  name.  She  went  no  more  to  St.  Germain  en  /aye; 
and  becaufe  her  palace  of  the  'Tuille'ries  flood  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Ger- 
main de  L'Auxerrois,  fhe  built  another  neat  St.  Euftatius  (now  the  Hotel 
de  SoiJJons.)  Some  perfons  infatuated  with  the  credulity  of  aflrology, 

on 
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on  hearing  that  "Laurence  de  St.  Germain,  feifhop  of  Nazareth,  attended  <r— ■*— 
the  queen  in  her  laft  moments,  believed  the  prediction  aceomplimed. 

It  was  at  the  Tuilleries,  four  days  preceding  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, that   Catherine  gave  the  feaft,    mentioned  too  flightly  by 
moft  writers  of  that  age.     The  reader's  curiofity  is  excited  but  not  fa- 
tisfied.     Mezerai  thinks  it  fufficient  to  fay,  that  at  the  celebration  of 
the  king  of  Navarre's  marriage  with   Margaret   of  Valois*  the  court 
abounded  with  diverfions,  fuch   as  balls,  tournaments,  &c     Among, 
other   entertainments   the   queen's    party   could  not    forbear    indulg- 
ing themfelves  in  exhibiting  one  which  might   truly  be  ftyled  an  em- 
blematical reprefentation  of  the  cataftrophe  preparing  for  the  Hugue- 
nots.    The  fable  was  the  Siege  of  Paradife,.  which   the  king  of  France 
and  his  brothers  defended  againft  the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  party, 
who  were  repulfed  and  driven  to  the  gates  of  Hell.     I  {hall  tranfcribe  a 
defcription  I  met  with  in  fome  very  fcarce  memoirs  of  that  time,  **■  On 
"  the  right  fide  of  the  faloon,  appeared  the  Caftle  of  Paradife,  Charles  Mem  oftJl 
"  IX.  and  his  brothers,  completely  armed  like  knights,  defended  the  ftate  of 
"  entrance.     On  the  left  fide  was  a  fcene  of  Hell,  where  a  group  of  Jra^5  "J1" 
•*  devils  of  all   dimenfions    were   employed   in   turning  a    great  wheel  ix. 
"  hung  with  bells  ;  and  in  the  exhibition  of  a  variety  of  apifh  geftures 
**  and  yellings.     A  river  feparated  Paradife  from  Hell,  on  which  was 
"  Charon  in  his  boat.     The  back  fcene  of  Paradife  reprefented  the  Ely- 
««  fian  fields,  that  is  to  fay„  a  garden  of  delightful  verdure,  emhellifhed 
*'  with  a  diverfity  of  flowers    and  fruits.     An  empyreal  Heaven  fhone 
««  above,    by   means  of  a  wheel  in  continual    rotation,  that  turned 
"  the  planetary  fyftem„  conftellations,  and  figns  in  the  zodiac  painted 
"  on  it :  illuminated  by  a  vaft  number  of  lamps  and  flambeaux  arti- 
"  ficially  difpofed  behind  the  ftage :  the  garden  was  alfo  involved  in 
*'  the  vortex  with  its  inhabitants,  twelve  nymphs  magnificently  adorn— 
**  ed.     Several  troops  of  knights-errant,  who  were  Huguenot  nobles, 
«*  expreflly  appointed  for  the  occafion,  armed  at   all  points,  wearing 
f«  colours  diverfly  fancied,  and  marching   under  the  banners   of  the 
'«  king  of  Navarre  and  prince  of  Conde,  attack  the   Caftle   of  Para- 
«'  dife,    to   gain  pofTeflion  of  the   beautiful  nymphs  ©f  the  garden  t 
"  but  are  repulfed  by  the   three  knights   who  defend  it.     Every  one 
««  enters  the  lifts  fucceflively,  and  is  overcome  in  fingle  combat  y,  their 
««  lances  broken,  and  wounded  by  thofe  of  their  antagonifts ;  the  king 
*«  of  Navarre  and  his  party  aire  driven  back  to  the  infernal  regions,  and 
»*  carried  off  by  devils  ■,  the  engagement  terminates  with  elofing  upon; 
**  them  the  adamantine  gates.     At  that  inftant   Mercury  and   Cupid 

*  B  «*  defcendi 
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— -iW- ">  "  defcend  from  Heaten  mounted  on  cocks.  Etienne,  the  king's  fa- 
*'  mous  finger,  in  the  character  of  Mercury,  difmounts,  and  addreff- 
'«  ing  the  three  victorious  knights,  fings  a  melodious  compofition, 
"  makes  an  eloquent  fpeech,  andafcends  into  heaven,  with  Cupid  oi\ 
s<  his  bird.  The  knights  rife  from  their  feats,  pafs  through  the  caftle 
"  to  the  Elyfian  fields,  in  queft  of  the  nymphs,  whom  they  lead  to 
i(  the  front  of  the  ftage,  and  form  a  dance  of  diverfified  meafure  for 
f<  above  an  hour.  The  imprifoned  knights  are  fet  at  liberty,  and 
"  after  tilting  with  each  other  for  fome  time,  retire  from  the  tourna- 
ss  ment.  Th&whole  concluded  with  fetting  fire  to  a  train  of  powder 
"  round  the  margin  of  a  fountain  erected  in  the  midfl  of  the  theatre  ; 
te  the  explofion  and  fmoak  hurried  the  company  away." 

In  the  reprefentations  of  that  evening,  however  deceitful  other  ap- 
pearances might  be,  the  real  thoughts  of  Charles  and  his  privy  coun- 
cil are  ftrongly  marked. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  whofe  deteftable  politicks  had  corrupted  the 
naturally  good  difpofition  of  her  fon,  was  the  foul  of  this  council.  Can 
one  think  without  emotions  of  horror  of  a  woman  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing, compofing,  and  decorating  an  allegorical  reprefentation  of  a  maf- 
facre  defigned  to  be  perpetrated  within  four  days,  on  one  half  of  a  na- 
tion who  were  her  fubjects  ?  Who  could  fmile  on  her  victims  \  fport 
with  carnage  !  With  unaverted  eyes  behold  Cupid  and  the  Graces  danc- 
ing on  the  banks  of  a  fea  of  blood  !  and  mingle  the  charms  of  har- 
mony with  the  dying  groans  of  millions  of  unhappy  wretches  mur- 
dered by  her  decree  ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moft  beautiful  publick  garden  at  Athens 
was  called  the  1'uilieries,  or  Ceramigue,  from  having  been  formerly  a 
brick-kiln,  like  that  of  Paris. 

The  HOTEL  de   V  I  L  L  E,    or  TOW  N-H  ALL. 

WHEN  the  Franks  conquered  Gaul,  they  made  no  alteration  in 
the  eftablifhed  form  and  adminifixation  of  government  in  cities.  Each 
was  governed  by  particular  officers  with  the  title  of  Guardians  of  the 
city ;  whofe  employment  it  was  to  preferve  the  inhabitants  in  their 
privileges  and  commerce  ;  and  prefcribe  and  regulate  thofe  expences 
iiecelfary  for  publick  utility.  Thefe  Guardians  were  elected  from  the 
Company  of  navigators,  who  were  honourable  citizens,  incorporated 
and  affociated  for  the  extenfion  of  commerce.  Thofe  infcriptions  found 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  were,  as  I  have  already  taken  notice,  on 
an  altar  raifed  by  this  company  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  may  natu- 
rally 
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rally  be  conjectured  that  the  mercatores  aqua  Parifiaci,  mentioned  in  <~*~" — 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fat  and  Louis  the  Young,  fucceeded  thefe  ancient 
navigators  under  a  different  appellation,  and  that  we  need  not  feek  far- 
ther for  the  origin  of  that  municipal  body,  fince  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  entrufted  with  the  general  direction  of 
mercantile  affairs.  There  is  no  account  where  thefe  afiemblies  were 
held  in  the  time  of  the  i  ft  and  2d  race  of  kings  :  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  3d,  they  appear  to  have  been  held  in  a  houfe  in  the 
valley  of  mifery,  called  the  commercial  houfe ;  after  in  one  ffyled  the 
Parlour  of  the  citizens,  near  the  Great  Chatelet  ;  then  in  a  tower  within 
the  walls,  near  the  fpot  where  the  Jacobin's  college  now  is,  in  St. 
James's  Street.  This  body,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold,  11 24,  was 
entitled  The  commercial  Provojl  and  Magifrates  of  the  City  of  Paris.  In-' 
1 35 1,  they  bought  the  Houfe  de  Greve,  otherwife  called  the  Houfe  of 
Pillars,  from  a  colonade  in  the  front  of  the  edifice,,  for  2880  livres. 
This  houfe  had  appertained  to  the  two  laft  dauphins  ;  Charles  V.  on 
his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  made  a  grant  of  it  to  John  d' Auxerre,  re- 
ceiver of  the  taxes,  in  confederation  of  his  fervices.  The  prefent  Hotel 
de  Ville,  begun  1533,  and  finished  1605,  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  this 
and  fome  neighbouring  houfes.  I  apprehend  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  public  edifice  in  a  worfe  tafte,  or  with  a  lefs  degree  of  elegance. 
There  feems  alfo  the  ftrongeft  impropriety  in  afiigning  the  fquare  before 
it  for  the  fcene  of  national  rejoicings,  on  the  birth  of  a  prince,  the 
gaining  a  victory,  or  any  happy,  publick  event.  The  feleciion  of  this 
fanguinary  fpot*  furrounded  with  fcaffolds  and  gibbets,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  fireworks,  and  other  marks  of  feftivity,  may  be  confidered 
as  the  remains  of  Gothtcifn  in  our  manners  ! 

The  Great  and  Little  CHATELET. 
PAR  IS,  before  it  had  any  fuburbs,  was  encomparled  with  a  wall 
flanked  with  towers,  at  regular. diftances.  When  it  was  befieged  bv. 
the  Normans  in  885,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  city  could 
only  be  entered  by  two  bridges,  one  called  Le  petit  font,  the  other, 
Pont  au  change.  Thefe  were  defended  by  two  towers,  one  within  the 
enclofure  ot  the  walls,  and  confequently  within  the  city  ;  [V]  the  other 
feparated  from  it  by  the  bridge  and  river.     The  outward  boundary  of 

B   2  thefe 

[g]  In  Pelkterie  and  St.  Louis's  ftreets  near  the  palace,  the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  two  old  towers  are 
ftil!  viiibie  ;  fome  jrstend,  that  in  Pel'eterie  ftreet  was  originally  called  the  tower  of  Marqttefas,  and 
afterwards  Rolando  s  tower;,  but  it  feems  a  very  uncertain  tradition,  whether,  the  famous  Kolar.dti 
ever  lived  in  Paris. 
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'      ' 1  thefe  buildings  was  the  fpace  now  occupied  by  the  Gratf  and  Little  Cha- 

telet,. 

The  Little  Chatelet  was  entirely  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Nor- 
mans. In  all  probability  the  Parijians  rebuilt  it  on  the  fame  fpot  after 
the  liege  was  raifed  j  where  it  flood  till  the  time  of  Charles  V.  who, 
in  1 369,  ordered  the  prefent  edifice  to  be  erected. - 

The  Normans  made  an  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  the  Great  Chatelet. 
Abbon,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  poflibly  an  ocular  witnefs  of  the 
fact,  reports  that  after  endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  foffes  of  the  tower 
with  fafemes,  and  even  with  dead  oxen,  expreffly  flaughtered  for  the 
purpofe,  they  even  threw  in  the  bodies  of  their  prifoners,  whom  they 
cruelly  murdered  to  ferve  them  for  a  bridge  !  Gozlin,  bifhop  of  Pa- 
ris, ffruck  with  indignation  and  horror  at  this  fcene  of  inhumanity, 
darted  his  javelin,  in  the  fame  moment  invoking  the  Virgin,  and  killed 
one  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  barbarous  action,  whofe  body  was  in- 
fbantly  thrown  into  the  heap. 

The  name  of  Ceefar's  chamber  has  been  appropriated  by  tradition  to 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Great  Chatelet.  The  antiquity  of  the  large 
tower,  and  thefe  words,  Tributum  Ccefaris,  [/>]  engraved  on  the  marble 
under  the  arch,  frill  legible  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  ap- 
peared to  CommifTary^/<z  Marre  unquefHonabls  proofs  of  this  fortrefs's 
having  been  built  by  command  either  of  that  conqueror,  or  fome  of  the 
firft  Roman  emperors.  To  avoid  the  trouble  of  refutation,  I  agree 
that  there  may  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a  fortification  of  fomc 
kind  in  this  very  place.  By  a  tariff,  in  the  time  of  St. Louis,  for  re- 
gulating the  rights  of  toll  for  paffing  the  bridge  of  the  Little  Chatelet, 
it  is  enacted,  that  the  pedlar  who  brings  an  ape  for  fale,  fhall  pay  four 
deniers  ;  but  if  the  ape  is  the  property  of  a"  jugler,  on  making  the  ape 
play  and  dance  before  the  toll-gatherer,  he  fhall  acquit  him  of  toll ; 
not  only  for  the  ape  but  for  whatever  he  has  in  his  pack.  Hence  the 
proverb,  Pay  for  an  ape  with  tnoney  or  gambols.  Another  article  in  fa- 
vour of  juglers  is  that  they  fhall  be  releafed  from  the  toll  by  finginga 
couplet. 

fromthe  *    Le  PoNT    AU  CHANGE,    Or  EXCHANGE  BRIDGE. 

GREGORY  of  Tours  mentions  a  report  being  prevalent  in  his 
time,  that  at  the  confecration  of  Paris  a  talifman  was  made,  repre- 
fenting  in  brafs  the  figures  of  a  ferpent  and  dormoufe,  which  was  placed 

under 

\h~\  Corroza,  whofe  works  were  printed  in  1550,  fays  he  kad  been  allured  by  perfons  then 
living,  that  they  had  feen  written  on  the  walls  of  the  Chatelet,  Hen  tribute  montyivas  paid  to 
Ca/ar,    And  even  now  Greek  and  Roman  letters  are  difcernible  cm  fomc  of  the  itones. 


bankers  who 
lived  there. 
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under  the  bridge  j  but  that   in  cleaning  the  bed  of  the  river  thefe  fi-  r-— *—  -^ 
gures  were   taken   away;  fince  which  the  city  had  been  frequently  fet 
on  fire,  and  was  much  infected  with  ferpents  and  mice.     Germain  Brice 
boldly  cites  this  paflage  without  having  read  it,   and  joins  a  ridiculous 
reflection   to  a  very  falfe  quotation, 

The  dealers  in  birds,  who  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  felling  them 
on  this  bridge,  were  obliged  when  a  king  or  a  queen  made  their  publick 
entry,  to  fet  two  hundred  birds  at  liberty.  This  cuftom  was  apparently 
defigned  to  intimate  to  the  people,  that  if  their  rights  and  privileges 
had  fuffered  any  violation  in  the  preceding  reigns,  they  mould  all  be 
reftored  under  the  government  of  the  new  monarch. 

When  Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  queen  to  Charles  VI.  made  her  grand 
entry  into  Paris,  aperfon  had  the  dexterity  to  Aide  down  a  rope  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame  to  a  houfe  on  the  Pont  au  Change 
with  a  lighted  flambeau  in  each  hand.  This  artift  was  a  Genoefe.  He 
then  purfued  his  flight,  and  pafling  under  a  canopy  of  blue  taffety,  em- 
broidered with  gold  flower  de  lys,  extended  over  the  bridge,  he  placed  a 
crown  on  the  head  of  Ifabella,  remounted  his  cord,  and  appeared  again 
in  the  air.  The  chronicle  adds,  it  being  night,  he  was  vifible  through- 
out the  city  and  adjacent  villages. 

LE  PONT  NEUF,  or  LADY  BRIDGE. 
OVER  this  bridge  the  ecclefiaftical  infantry  of  the  league  paffed  in 
review  before  the  Legate,  June  3d,  1590.  Capuchins,  Minimes,  Cor- 
deliers, Jacobins,  Carmelites,  and  Bernardines  :  all  with  habits  tuck- 
ed up  •,  cowls  hanging  behind ;  helmets  on  their  heads,  cuirafles  on 
their  breafts,  mufquets  on  their  moulders,  and  fwords  at  their  fides ; 
marching  in  platoons.  The  reverend  bifhop  of  Seulis  in  the  van,  with 
his  general's  ftafF.  The  re&ors  of  St.  James  de  la  Boachiere,  and  of 
St.  Come  performed  the  office  of  ferjeant  majors  to  the  regiment.  Some 
of  thefe  religious  militia  not  confidering  their  pieces  were  charged  with 
ball,  had  the  complaifance  to  falute  the  Legate,  and  killed  one  of  the 
almoners  at  his  fide.  His  Eminency  finding  the  fire  too  hot,  haftily  H!ft.  of 
difpatched  his  benediction,  and  retreated  from  the  field.  Paris' 

LE    PONT    NEUF,   or   NEW   BRIDGE, 
I  S   1020  feet  long,  and  72  broad.     It  was  undertaken  in  1578,  and 
finifhed  in  1694.     To  carry  on  the  work,  it  was  neceflary  to  join    two  %,, 

fmall  iflands  that  lay  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  city,  and   had   hitherto 
been  divided  by  an  arm  of  the  river,  now  Harlay  Street.     The  Place 

Dauphine 
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fT-r*-—"*  Tkiuphine  was  alfo  part  of  thefe  iflands  in  1608.  The  largeft  of  them 
was  called  L'ljle  aux  Treilles,  the  other  L'ljle  de  Buci.  Louis  the  Young 
in  ii6q,.  fettled  on  the  lecturer  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  of  the 

T  'Etoille's     palace,  fix  meafures  of  wine  annually,  of  the  growth  of  L'ljle  des  Treilles > 

fuppiement,   or  Vines. 


1  j  10, 
Mem.  B,.V. 


PLACE    DES   VIGTOIRES,.  or  Victory  Square. 

ABBE.de  C  HO  IS  I  aflerts,  that  Marflial  Feuillade  had  an  in- 
tention ofpurchaling  a  vault  in  the- church  des  petit s  Peres  in  order  to 
carry  on  a  covered  way  from  thence  to  the  midft  of  the  fquare,  that  his 

body  might  be  interred  exactly  beneath   the  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV". 

I  know  very  well  the  actions  and  victories  of  Marflial  Feuillade  did  not 
entitle  him  to  a  monument  at  St.  Dennis  with  Duguefclin  and  Turenne  f 
—  but  at  the  fame  time  he  ought  not  to  be  blended  with  that  tribe  of 
idle,  ufelefs  courtiers,,  fit  only  to  be  buried  under  the  feet  of  their  maf- 

ter's  ftatue,  in  a  place  dedicated  to  the  idol  they  inactively  adored. ■ 

This  pleafantry  of  de  Choifi's  is  one  of  thofe  arrows  that  fall  fliort  of 
the  mark,,  and  only  hurt  the  4archer  whofe  malignity  they  difcover. 

Barriers  before  royal Palaces,   and  particular  Houses. 

PRINCES  of  the. blood   had  formerly  an  unlimited  jurifdiction 
over  their  domefticks.     Great  officers  of  the  crown  enjoyed  the  fame 
privilege  over  thofe  whom  their  employment  gave   them  authority,  as 
well  as  over  their  menial  fervants.   In  any  popular  commotion, or  griev- 
ance that  wanted  redrels,  the  perfons  that  thought  themfelves  injured, 
affembled  before  the  houfe  of  the  governor,  grand  almoner,  chamber- 
lain, equerry,  chancellor  ,  or  prince  of  the  blood  ;   in  a  word  of  who- 
ever had  a  right  to  hear  the  complaint,  and  to  punifli  the  offenders.  The 
prince,  or  officer  of  ftate,  appeared  at  the  door,  where  a  barrier  was 
eredled  to  keep  off"  the  multitude,  on  which  he  leaned  to  hear  the  caufe 
of  their  application.     This  is  the  origin  of  thofe  rails    ftill  remaining 
before  feveral  houfes.     Cardinal  de  Rohan,  as  grand  almoner,  had  one 
in  Temple  Street.     There  is  none  before  the  Hotel  de  Soubife,  nor  thofe 
of  any  of  the  princes   of  Lorraine.    The  Hotels   d'Evreux,  and  dAu- 
-vergnehave  none.  The  Hotel  dArmagnae,  and  that  of  Bouillon  have  j 
becaufe  one  was  the  refidence  of  the  grand  equerry,  the  other  of  the 
chamberlain.     The  dean  of  the  marfhals  of  France  had  alfo  a  claim  to. 
one,  as  reprefentative  of  the  conflable.     There  certainly  is  an  impro- 
priety in    fuffering  barriers  to  remain,  when   the   proprietors  of  the 
houfes  are  no  longer  entitled,  to  them  1  but  the  difficulty  of  their  re- 
moval. 
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moval  would  be  great,  fo  they  mull  wait  the  decay  of  time.  'That 
before  the  comptroller  general's  houfe  was  placed  becaufe  it  appertained 
to  Monfieur  de  Pout-char  train  the  chancellor,  whofe  office  gave  him  a 
right  to  a  barrier ;  and  becaufe  it  was  defigned  for  the  reception  of  am- 
balfadors  extraordinary.  It  appears  rather  abfurd  to  fee  one  at  the 
India  houfe  ;  for  though  the  conftruction  is  fomewhat  different,  there 
is  yet  the  air  of  a  barrier,  little  correfponding  to  the  idea  of  mercan- 
tile citizens. 

Gonclujion  of  the  anecdotes  relative  to  the  buildings  at  Paris. 


Non  omnibus  loquor. 


Seneca. 
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Of  the    GAULS. 


PAUSANIAS,  lpeaking  of  the  Gauls,  fays  they  were  anciently 
called  Cellce ;  and  that  the  custom  of  calling  them  "Gauls  is  of 
modern  introduction.  Celtic  was  the  original  language  of  all  the  weftern 
nations,  and  I  think  [/]  it  demonstrative  that  it  ftill  is  preferved  in  [/£] 
lower  Brittany,  and  in  Wales,  with  fuch  alterations  and  variations  as 
time  muft  inevitably  produce.  Gall,  and  Kelt,  in  the  Celtic  tongue, 
Signified  valint,  courageous,  as  they  at  prefent  go  in  the  Britijlj.  Poly- 
bius,  and  Amnicanus  Marcellinus  defcribe  the  Gauls  graceful  in  ftatue, 
of  countenance  expreffive,  eager,  haughty  and  fierce  -,  in  their  manners 
candid,  frank,  and  extremely  affable  to  Grangers.  Csfar  fpeaks  of 
them  as  curious  to  excefs ;  flopping  travellers,  and  preffing  round  them 
in  the  publick  markets  to  enquire  after  news.  They  were  fond  of 
drefs,  adorned  their  perfons  with  bracelets,  necklaces,  rings,  and 
girdles  of  gold.  Their  naturally  fair  hair  they  endeavoured  to  dye 
red ;  a  colour  more  agreeable  in  their  opinion  :  this  they  effected  by  a 
compofition  of  goat  fuit,  and  the  afhes  of  beech  wood.     The  Vergo*- 

brets, 

\f\  One  proof  which  carries  a  fufficient  degree  of  conviction  is,  that  notwithitanding  their  repa- 
ration, and  having  had  no  correfpondence  together  for  fevered  ages  pari,  they  ftill  underltand  each 
other. 

[k]  Brittany. — The  ancient  name  was  Armoria,  derived  from  two  Britijh  words,  armor,  the 
fea,  and  rica,  coaft  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifla'nds  of  Great  Britain  painted  their  bodies  with  vari- 
ous colours,  in  the  tafte  of  fome  of  the  prefent  Indian  nations.  The  Gauls  called  that  iiland  Britb- 
enes,  from  Britb,  whieh  fignified  to  paint  in  divers  colours,  and  Enes  an  ifland.  The  name  of 
PJS!i  or  Pitts,  given  by  the  Ramans,  apparently  conveys  the  fame  meaning. 


Straho. 
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f  —"— ■  '•>  £/w,  or  chief  magiftrates,  on  days  of  publick  ceremony,  powdered 
Casfar.  their  hair  and  beard  with  gold  duft.  The  women  were  admitted 
5    ,  into  affemblies   where   peace  and  war  were  debated.     Whoever  came 

laft  to  thefe  meetings  was  punifhed  on  the  fpot ;  and  perfons  whofe 
office  it  was  to  proclaim  filence,  were  authorized  to  cut  off  part  of  the 
garment  of  fuch  as  were  too  vociferous.  New-born  infants  were  in- 
ftantly  plunged  into  cold  water  to  render  them  robuft,  by  tempering 
their  ductile  bodies  like  fteel.  Corpulence  was  fubject  to  a  fine,  which 
annually  received  augmentation  or  diminution,  according  to  the  bulk 
of  the  perfon.  When  a  father  had  a  daughter  to  marry,  he  fent  a  ge- 
neral invitation  to  the  young  men  of  his  canton  to  dine  with  him  ;  and 
granted  her  the  unreftrained  liberty  of  choofing  the  perfon  moft  agree- 
able to  her  fancy.  The  diftinguiftiing  mark  of  preference  was  prefent- 
inghim  with  water  to  wafh  before  the  reft  of  her  guefts.  A  procefs  in 
law  was  fometimes  determined  by  two  ravens  ;  the  contending  parties 
each  made  a  cake  of  flour,  oil,  and  wine,  which  they  placed  on  a  board, 
and  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  an  adjacent  lake  }  two  ravens  immedi- 
ately made  their  appearance,  who  devoured  one  of  the  cakes  entirely, 
but  fcattered  the  other  abroad.  The  party  whofe  cake  was  fcattereoV 
gained  the  caufe.  A  man  who  has  been  non-fuited  may  perhaps  ima- 
gine this  an  emblematical  kind  of  prophecy,  which  the  Druids  made 
ufe  of  to  defcribe  the  future  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  France.  Ravens 
are  voracious,  their  plumage  is  black,  and  the  fuccefsful  party  is  often 
very  near  as  great  a  fufferer  as  he  who  lofes  the  caufe. 

The  Gauls  held  the  oak  in  high  veneration,  efpecially  fuch  as  the 
ceremony  of  the  Mijletoe  had  confecrated  :  the  [/]  new-year  was  opened 
with  this  rite  -,  the  Druids,  attended  by  the  magiftrates  and  popu- 
lace, crying  out  to  the  Mijletoe  of  the  new  year  /—-marched  into  a  foreft, 
and  raifed  a  triangular  altar  of  turf  round  the  ftatelieft  oak,  engraving 
on  the  trunk,  and  on  the  largeft  branches,  the  names  of  thofe  deities 
whofe  omnipotence  they  revered.     \m\  Teutatis,  [»]  Efus,  [a]  Taranif, 

[/I  The  commencement  of  the  year  among  the  Gauls  was  in  the  i6th  night  of  the  moon  in.  the 
■winter  folftice.  1  hey  called  it  the  Maternal  Might,  as  productive  of  all  the  reft.  They  calculated 
in  this  manner  in  France  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  talking  of  the  15  th  night,  as  we  do  now  of 
the  15  th  day. 

[m]  Teutat,  or  Teutatis,  fignified  in  the  Celtic,  as  it  ftill  does  in  the  Britijb  language,  Father  of 
the  people  :  from  Teut,  people,  and  Tat,  father-  The  Gauls,  fays  Cafar,  boaft  their  tie/cent  from 
Plato.  This  is  however  certain,  that  Teutat  and  Pluto  were  fynonymous  terms  amongft  the  Gauls. 

[»]  Efus,  or  Eus  was  the  God  who  propagated  flaughter  and  horror  in  battle ;  enervated,  or  re- 
animated the  courage  of  heroes,  and  decreed  who  were  to  fall  by  the  fword.  Eus  in  Britilh  is  terror, 
"> — a  fort  of  religious  horror.  Euzenes  the  ifle  d'Oueflant,  or  wefternifle, — from  Enes  an  ifle,  and 
Eux  terror. — The  ifle  of  terror,    fo   called  from  a  confecrated  trophy  to  Efus,  or  Eus. 

[0]  Taranis,  the  God x>f  thunder.  Tare,  both  in  the  Celtic,  and  Britilh  dialed*,  Signifies  thunder.. 

Theut3 
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Theut  [j>]  Beknus.  Then  the  chief  of  the  [q]  Druids,  drefTed  in  a  white  r— — '«■*— 
robe,  afcended  the  tree,  and  cut,  with  a  golden  hatchet,  a  branch  of  Mijle- 
toe,  whilftT  two  priefts  waited  under  the  tree  to  receive  it  in  a  linen  cloth  ; 
being  peculiarly  careful  not  to  let  it  touch  the  earth.  The  water  in 
which  the  Mijletoe  was  dipped,  they  diftributed  to  the  multitude  by 
way  of  luftration,  who  were  perfuaded  of  its  efficacy  againft  witchcraft, 
and  that  it  was  a  remedy  for  many  difeafes. 

The  Gauls  believed  Miiheas  the  ruling  power  of  the  conftellations. 
They  had  reprefentations  of  him  in  both  fexes,  and  worfhipped  him  as 
the  principle  of  light,  heat,  fecundity, — and  of  malevolent,  as  well  as 
profperous  influences.     Thofe  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  his  worfhip, 
were  divided  into  feveral  communities,  diftinguifhed    by  a  fymbol   of 
one  of  the  conftellations ;  and  the  members  walked  in  proceffion  at  their 
publick  feftivals  under  the  fimilitude  of  a    lion,   a    ram,  a  bear,  or  a  Cafar,  de- 
dog,  that  is  under  thofe  figures  by  which  the   different  conftellations  B^n°  G*lh' 
were  ufually  reprefented.     Behold  the  undoubted  origin  of  our  mafque-  piiny,!!  i< 
rade  balls  in  thefe  ancient  religious  ceremonies.  c-44- 

Of  the  Principal  Seminary  of  the  DR  U  ID  S. 

C  M  S  AR  pofitively  declares  this  college  to  have  been  fituated  on 
the  confines  of  the  province  of  Chartrain,  (infinibus  Camutum.)  The 
town  of  Dreux  probably  owes  its  derivation  to  this  college,  as  the  word 
Druid  does  from  Drus,  which  fignifies  in  the  Celtic,  and  the  old  Bri- 
tifh  tongue  an  oak.  The  Druids  were  alfo  called  Senans,  prophets,  or 
wizards.  Mela,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudian,  re- 
ports that  there  was  a  college  of  female  Druids,  whom  the  Gauls  ftyled 
Cenes,  in  the  little  ifle  of  Sena  (now  the  IJle  de  Seine]  oppofite  to  the 
Quimper-cozentin  coaft.  Their  number  was  nine ;  they  were  under  a 
vow  of  perpetual  virginity  ;  they  delivered  oracles,  and  were  believed 
to  have  a  power  to  controul  the  winds,  or  raife  tempefts  at  their  plea'- 
fure.  Senans  and  Cenes  undoubtedly  fpring  from  Kener  or  Caner,  which 
in  Celtic  and  Britifh  is  to  prophecy  or  predict. 

In  regard  to  the  word  Senans,  there  is  a  letter  in  Martin's  religion 
of  the  Gauls,  from  a  canon  of  St.  Genevieve  to  a  Benedictine  monk,, 
which  runs  thus ;  "  I  beg  of  you,  Reverend  Sir,  to  examine  into  the 

*  C  *•*•  opinions 

[p]  Beknus  anfwered  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Apollo.  He  was  the  Sun  as  well  as  the  God  of 
Phyfick.  The  epithet  Fair  is  bellowed  on  Phoebus  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  Be/en  is  the 
old  Britilh  word  for  Fair. 

[y]  Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Druid  draws  its  origin  from  ftwo  Celtic  words,  Di,  God, 
and  RbouCctii;  fpeaking  :  that  is  to  fay,  fpeaking  of  God.  But  it  feems  highly  probable  Bnsit' 
was  derived  from  Drut,  when  we  consider  the  adoration  paid  to  the  oak  by  the  Druids  ;  and  tLU- 
keepers  of  forefts  were  ftyled  Druycrs,  and  axe  ftiJl  called  Grujers  by  the  Welflu. 
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r-~***-*-~\  "  opinions  cf  M.  de  Valois,  and  other  writers,  concerning  the  habi- 
61  tation  of  the  Senantes,  between  Chartres  and  Dreux.  A  vaft  num- 
"  ber  of  medals  of  great  antiquity  have  been  found  in  two  fields  fitu- 
IC  ated  between  the  church  of  Senantes,  and  a  place  called  Great  Con- 
*<  dray.  I  will  fend  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  by  the  firft  opportunity, 
"  that  you  may  fhew  them  to  the  connoiffeurs.  A  fmall  fquare  apart- 
•"  ment  under  ground  has  been  likewife  difcovered  by  the  finking  of  .a 
«'  horfe  at  plough.  The  pavement  of  this  apartment  is  inlaid,  mofaic 
*'  work,  in  fmall  pieces.  The  flighteil  digging  or  ploughing  throws  up 
C(  coins,  and  feveral  fpots  in  thefe  fields,  where  no  corn  will  grow,  fhew 
"  the  earth  to  be  hollow  underneath."  In  a  donation  of  the  church  of 
Senantes  to  Colorus,  in  the  time  [r]  of  Ives  of  Chartres,  the  ground 
is  called  Locus  de  Senantes ;  what  does  that  appellation  mean  ?  Sup- 
pofing  the  feat  of  the  Druids  was  at  Dreux,  Senantes  is  not  very  diflant* 
« — But  then  the  abundance  of  fubterranean  bricked  cavities,  and  coins 
continually  difcovered,  feem  to  indicate  this  to  have  been  a  Roman 
ftation.  D.  Martin  adds  this  obfervation,  that  the  Roman  tafte  in  the 
coins,  and  other  antique  remains  found  at  Senantes,  proves  nothing, 
becaufe  the  Druids  were  eminent,  wealthy,  and  powerful  in  Gaul, 
many  ages  fubfequent  as  well  as  antecedent  to  the  fubjugation  of  thefe 
extenfive  provinces  by  the  Romans  j  and  confequently  the  priefls  might 
have  imitated  their  manner  in  buildings  erected  at  Dreux  and  Senantes, 
after  the  time  of  Ccefar  ;  nor  is  it  extraordinary  they  mould  be  amply 
fupplied  with  their  coin. 

Sentifnents  of  the  GAULS,  on  the  State  of  the   SOUL 
after  Death, 
THE  Gauls  were  accuflomed  to  burn  with  the  body  of  their  de- 
ceafed  friend,   his  warlike   accoutrements,  cloaths,   favourite  animals, 
and  fometimes  \s~\  thofe  flaves  he  efteemed  the  moft.    They  lent  fums 
of  money  on  condition  of  repayment  in  the  other  world,  and  threw  let- 
ters into  the  funeral  pile,  addreffed  to  their  departed   friends  and  rela- 
,   us       tions.     The  foul  was  believed  to  be  in  an  eternal  ftate  of  progreffion 
Siculus.        from  this  world  to  another,  and  from   another  to  this ;  or,  in    other 
words,  that  death  was  only  the  entrance  into  a  new  world,  and  life  re- 
turning 

[r[  Ives  of  Chartres  died  1 1 1 5,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore  years. 

[s]  Omnia  quje  vivis  cordi  fuifle  arbitrantur  in  ignem  inferunt,  etiam  animalfa  j  ac  patilo  fu* 
pra  hanc  memoriam,  fervi  &  clientcs ;  quos  ab  iis  dileftos  efle  conftabit  una  cremabantur. 
(Csefar  de  Bello  Callico,  L.  6.  num.  17.) 
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turning  back  to  the  old  one.  That  after  death,  the  foul  [>]  tranfmi- 
grated  into  another  vehicle  j  and  that  inequality  of  condition,  and  the 
various  proportions  of  pain  and  pleafure  were  regulated  in  the  other 
Slate,  according  to  the  good  or  evil  actions  done  in  this.  Alio,  that  by 
bravely  defending  the  liberties  of  their  country,  devoting  themfelves" 
as  vidtims  to  appeafe  the  Gods  in  any  publick  calamity,  or  ranfoming 
the  life  of  their  prince,  patron,  or  friend,  they  expiated  whatever  crimes 
they  had  committed,  and  were  certain  of  being  admitted  to  the  immediate 
enjoyment  of  a  glorious  and  delightful  life  in  the  fociety  of  heroes.  The 
northern  nations  believed  that  heroes  were  admitted  into  the  palace  of 
their  God  Odin,  where  every  day  they  were  entertained  with  military 
engagements  ;  drew  up  their  armies  -,  attacked  and  defeated  the  ene- 
my; then,  quitting  their  horfes,  parched  with  hunger  and  thirSl,  they 
fat  down  to  feaft  in  the  hall  of  Odin,  where  a  delicious  boar  was  ferved 
up,,  which  fufficed  the  whole  company,  however  innumerable ;  and 
though  this  repaft  was  daily  repeated,  the  fame  individual  boar  was. 
daily  renewed. 

The  Druids  believed,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  in  a  future  Jfate? 
where  the  fame  ranks,  distinctions,  pains,  and  pleafures,  fubSiSl  as  in 
the  prefent  world  j  a  world,  inhabited  by  the  fame  race  of  mortals. 
Probably  their  idea  refembled  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  thofe 
fleeting  (hades,  the  inhabitants  of  Elyzium  and  Tartarus :  but  their 
opinion  was  different 'in  regard  to  the  eternity  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. ■  According  to  their  fySlem,  thefe  were  of  unequal  duration, 
and  confiSled  in  being  imprifoned  in  other  bodies.  They  alfo  regarded 
it  as  an  aft  of  piety  to  our  parents  and  friends,  to  fend  them  into 
another  world,  which,  at  the  worSl,  muSl  prove  an  advantageous 
alteration. 

The  Metempfychojis  of  Pythagoras  appears  a  more  Simple  and  natural 
fySlem.  The  objection  is  immaterial,  that,  to  puniSh  the  foul  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  juSlice,  it  ought  to  retain  a  conScioufnefs  of  its  tranf- 
migration  into  another  body.  To  this  I  reply,  that  a  Pythagorean  in. 
extreme  mifery,  is  naturally  led  to  conclude,  upon  his  own  princi- 
ples, that  his  Sufferings  were  undoubtedly  inflicted  as  a  juSl  punishment 
for  the  vices  he  had  been  guilty  of,  in  an  antecedent  Slate..     And  thuss. 

C  a  as 

[r]  The  Druids  do&rine  was,  that  the- foul  never  dies,  But  is  conftant'iy  fluctuating  from  one 
Icdy  to  another;— and  this  belief  was  the  fource  of  that  refolution  which  enabled  the  Gauls  to  en- 
counter death  with  fuch  intrepidity  Non  interire  animas,  fed  ab  aliis,  poft  mortem,  ad  alios; 
tranfire;  atque  hoc  maxime  ad  virtutem  excitare  putant,  metu  mortis  negle&o,  (Csfar.  L  6,  una. 
5  3*1 
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-  —  a-  —5  as  Pythagoras  obferveg,  the  defign  of  Divine  Providence  is  fully  an- 
fwered,  in  deterring  mankind  from  vice,  and  exciting  them  to  virtue, 
by  the  prefentation  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

The  Siege  of  Paris,  by  Labienus,  one  of  Cezfars  Lieutenants^ 
in  the  year  of  Rome  701,  fifty -two  years  before  the  Chrifii- 
an  JEra. 

LABIENUS,  leaving  the  recruits  newly  arrived  from  Italy,  to 
guard  the  baggage  at  Sens,  marched  with  four  legions  towards  Lutetia, 
(or  Paris)  which  then  was  confined  to  that  fmall  ifland  we  call   the 
City.     He  found  the  Parijians  encamped  behind  a  morafs,  formed  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  river  (now  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marceau).    After 
an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  render  a  paffage  practicable,  by  means    of 
fafcines  and  hurdles,  Labienus  drew  off  his  troops  in   the  night,  and 
marched  to  Melun,  a  place  incapable    of  making  any  refiftance,  having 
fent  the  flower  of  its  inhabitants  to  afnft  the  Parijians.     Finding  there, 
fifty  large  boats,  he  conftrudted  a  bridge,  which  enabled  him  to  crofs 
the  Seine,  and  encamp  on  the  ground,  now  covered  with  fo    many 
houfes  and  ftreets,  from  the  church  of  St.  Gervais  to  the  Louvre. 

The  Parijians  apprehending  the  city  to  be  indefenftble,  fet  fire  to  it, 
cut  away  the  bridges,  and  fortified   themfelves  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river,  extending  their  right  wing  towards  the  bottom  *  of  Mount  Leu- 
M?ubcrt  anicoit'^us'  anc*  tneir  left  to  the  quay  of  Conti.     A   rumour  foon  after  pre- 
St  Gene-      vailing,  that  the  people  of  Auture  had  freed  themfelves  from  the  Ro- 
vkve.  man  yoke  .  an(i  that  Ceejar   had  raifed  the  fiege  of  Clermont  in  Au- 

vergne,  with  the  additional  circumftance  of  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  hav- 
ing compelled  him  to  xetire  into  Narbonne    Gaul,    Labienus   thought 
only  of  returning  with    the  utmoft  expedition  to   Sens,  where  he  had 
left  all  the  military  baggage.     But  what  rendered  a  retreat  hazardous, 
was  the  neceflity  of  paffing  the  Seine  in  fight  of  the  Parijians,  leaving 
the  inhabitants  of  Beauvais  in  his  rear,  who  were  ready  for  purfuit.  To 
extricate  himfelf  from  this  difficult  fituation,  he  had  recourfe  to  ftrata- 
gem.     The  fifty  boats   brought  from  Melun,  he  entrufted  to  a  party 
of  Roman  knights,  whom  he  ordered,  as  foon  as   it  grew  dark,  to  go 
down  the  river  filently  and  fecretly,  and  wait   his  arrival  two  leagues 
from  the  camp,  with  five  cohorts  for  a  guard.     He  gave  directions  to 
five  other  cohorts  to  go  up  the  river  towards  Melun,  making  all  poflible 
noife  and  buftle  in  their  embarkation.     Laftly,  he  prepared  to  join  the 
Roman  knights  with  three  legions  at  the  place  of  appointments  that  is 
to  fay,  oppofite  to  Auteuil. 

The 
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The  Pari/ians  no  fooner  perceived  thefe  various  movements  of  the  <  -'-  "~\ 
enemy,  than  they  attributed  their  apparent  diforder  and  coniternation 
to  the  bad  news  they  had  received,  and  concluded  their  feparation  into 
parties  was  intended  to  fecure  their  flight.  The  Parijians  therefore 
made  three  divifions  of  their  troops ;  one  remained  to  guard  the  camp, 
another  took  the  road  towards  Melun,  [u]  and  a  third,  that  which  led  to 
Meudon.  Labienns  had  already  gained  the  paffage  of  the  Seine  with  his 
army  :  this  latter  party  of  the  enemy  attacked  him,  and  after  a  moil  fu- 
rious engagement  which  lafled  till  night,  victory  declared  for  the  Ro- 
mans. The  city  of  Paris  remained  under  their  dominion  till  the  reign 
of  Clovis,  about  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  years. 

She    FRANKS.  ^ 

ACCORDING  to  the  author  of  the  atchievements  of  our  word,  which 
kings,  [x]  the  Franks  elected  a  monarch  with  long  hair,  whofe  name  was  lgni  w  ree* 
Pharamond,  the  fon  of  Marc-amir.  Gregory  of  'Tours  fays,  "  The 
Franks  having  pafTed  the  Rhine,  made  their  firil  eftablimment  in  [at] 
Tongrie,  when  the  cantons  and  cities  agreed  to  elect  a  king  with  long 
hair,  from  the  family  of  greateft  diitinction  amongft  them."  He  re- 
lates in  another  place,  that  the  young  Clodomir  the  ion  of  Clovis,  being 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Btergundians,  was  diilinguiihed  from  the 
heap  of  ilain  by  the  length  of  his  treffes.  [y]  It  is  faid,  that  the 
young  Clovis,  fon  of  Chilperie,  having  been  poniarded  and  thrown  into 
-the  Maine  by  the  barbarity  of  his  ftep-mother  Fredegonde,  his  body 
was  entangled  in  a  fiiherman's  net,  who  knew  him  to  be  of  royal  blood 
by  the  length  of  his  hai?\ 

Agatias,  a  cotemporary  hiilorian,  fays,  "  it  is  an  eftabliihed  cuilom 
for  the  princes  of  France  to  let  their  hair  grow  from  their  infancy, 
without  ever  cutting  it  j  they  divide  it -from  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
letting  it  flow  in  graceful  ringlets  on  their  ihoulders. — Their  locks  are 
regarded  as  a  prerogative  peculiar  to  the  royal  family."  None  beiides 
had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  hair  difhevelled,  but  cut  the  hair  ihort 
round  the  head,  except  one  lock  on  the  crown,  which  was  braided, 
and  fattened  in  a  puff,  that  ihaded  the  brow  like  an  aigrette.  Sido- 
nius  Apollinarius  defcribes  it  in  this  manner  in  his  panegyrick  on  Majo- 
rian  ;  as  does  Martial  in  an  epigram  upon  Do/nitian, 

Hie 

[a]  Commentators  have  exercifed  their  penetration  in  an  extraordinary  manner  concerning  the 
•  word  Metiofedum  ;  -fome  fay  it  Is '  Corbelle,  others  Meudon.  I  apprehend  it  a  miftake  In  the  text, 
tjid  that  it  ought  to  have  been  Melodonum,  or  Melun. 

[x]  The  biihoprick  of  Liege.  I  have  read  father  Daniel  on  this  article  more  than  once,  and  am 
only  more  confirmed  in  my  oppofition  to  his  argument. 

Vy)  By  the  obfervations  I  mall  make  on  this  particular,  it  will  appear  that  the  epithet  long- 
haired appertained  to  Clodomir  no  more  than  to  other  princes  of  the  firftline. 
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*'"'   -"'-'  ""i       Hie  qitoque  monjira  domas  rutuli  quibus  arce  cerebri, 
Ad  front  em  coma  tracla  jacet  nudataque  cervia.  . 
Set  arum  per  damn  a  nitet. 
*i  You  have  fubdued  monfters  with  hair  twifted  from  the  crown,  turn- 
"  ing  over  the  forehead,  leaving  the  back  part  of  the  head  deflitute  o£ 
"  covering-" 
Sid.  Apol.  "  Crinibus  in  nodum  tortis  venere  Sicambri." 

Pan  eg.  a  Behold  the  Sicambres  who  twift  and  tie  their  hair  in  knots." 

Mart.  Ep'ig.        Conquered  nations,  for  instance  the  Gauls,  when  under  fubjedtion  to 
L.  ift.  Rome,  wore  their  hair  cut  fhort.     It  was  the  mark  of  a  flave  to  have  his 

crown  fbaven  ;  and  ecclefiaftics  to  denote  more  ftrongly  their  fpiritual 
fervitude,  fhaved  the  head  entirely,  leaving  only  a  fmall  made  of  hair 
round  the  temples.  The  cuftom  of  fwearing  by  their  locks  was  then 
as  {acred  an  oath  as  honour  is  now.  To  cut  off  a  man's  hair  was  to  de- 
grade,— to  dishonour  him,  Perfons.  convicted  of  treafon,  were  fentenced 
to  perform  that  difgraceful  feparation  upon  each  other.  Fredegonde 
cut  off  the  hair  of  the  miftrefs  of  her  fon-in-law,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
faftened  to  the  door  of  his  apartment.  The  aclion  appeared  horrible- 
In  faluting  any  one,  it  was  efteemed  a  great  mark  of  politenefs  to  draw 
out  a  hair,  and  prefent  him  with.  Clouts  [z]  complimented  St.  Ger- 
mier  with  this  ceremonial,  to  mew  how  highly  he  honoured  him,  and 
immediately  all  the  courtiers  followed  the  royal  example,  prefenting 
each  a  hair  to  this  pious  bifliop,  who  returned  to  his  diocefe  in  rap- 
tures with  the  refined  breeding  of  the  court  of  France  ! 

The  opinion  is  erroneous,  that  cutting  off  the  hair  of  a  prince  of  the 

blood,  reduced  him  to  theneceflity  of  becoming  a  prieft  or  monk 

He  might  continue  in  the  world,  and  even  marry,  but  neither  himfelf 
nor  defcendants  were  considered  as  members  of  the  community  ;  long 
hair  being  the  diftinguiihing  mark  between  the  Franks  and  the  con- 
quered nations ;  to  cut  it  off  was  a  publick  declaration,  that  the  perfon 
from  that  moment  became  an  alien,  and  was  rendered  incapableof  iucceed- 
ing  to  the  royal  dignity.  This  law  which  barred  the  fucceffion  to  him, 
who  was  no  longer  a  citizen,  has  been  in  conftant  obfervation,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  French  monarchy  to  this  day.  Hugh  Capet  pro- 
duced it  in  oppofition  to  the  claim  of  the  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  and 
his  family.  The  duke  of  A?ijou,  Henry  III.  refufed  to  accept  the  crown 
of  Poland,  which  was  offered  him,  till  he  had  letters  patent  from  his 
brother  Charles  IX.  declaring  him ,  for  ever  a  native  cfFra?ice,  though 

he 

[z]  This  was  inflead  of  faying,  "  they  were  his  moft  devoted  fervants,"  He  whom  ilWortuna 
made  a  flave  tat  off  his  hair,  and  prefented  it  to  his  ma-fter. 
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he  refided  in  a  foreign  country.  And  when  Philip  V.  was  called  to  <"—-*-  ■-> 
the  throne  of  Spain,  he  obtained  the  like  afTurances  from  Louis  XIV. 
•nor  did  he  renounce  them  till  he  was  in  peaceable  ponemon  of  that 
•crown  j  that  is,  till  after  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  had  en- 
gaged the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  to  give  up  his  pretentions  to  the  Spa- 
nijh  monarchy.     (Mem.  of  Tor ci.) 

"  The  Sueva,  fays  Tacitus,  are  dhtinguifbable  from  other  German  Demonbus 
nations  by  the  manner  of  twilling  their  hair,  and  fattening  it  in  a  knot  <2erm.  c.  js» 
upon  the  forehead.  This  is  alfo  with  that  people,  the  diftindiion  be- 
twixt freemen  and  flaves.  Such  as  wear  their  hair  in  this  fafhion,  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  either  do  it  in  imitation  of  the  Suevce,  or  are 
in  alliance  with  them  :  nor  do  thefe  continue  it  longer  than  the  ftate  of 
infancy -,  whereas  the  Suevte,  during  life,  wear  the  hair  turned  from 
the  top  of  the  head  towards  the  face,  and  twifted  into  a  puff.— Their 
princes  are  more  nice  and  artful  in  the  difpofition  of  their  locks."  I 
can't  help  thinking,  that  this  paffage,  joined  to  thofe  in  Agathias,  and 
Gregory  of  Tours,  plainly  indicates  who  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
Franks.  Parties  of  the  Suevtean  youth  formed  affociations,  and  quitted 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Wefer  to  feek  their  fortune  in  more  diftant 
countries.  The  Suevcs  being  originally  from  Gaul,  [a]  of  courfe  the 
Franks,  in  fubduing  that  province,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
only  repofTelTed  the  territories  of  their  ancettors. 

Manners  a?id  Ciiftoms  under  the  jirft    Race  o/'Monarchs. 

-THE  French  enjoyed  freedom  and  equality  j  honours  and  dignities 
created  among  them  only  a  temporary  fubordination.  They  had  chiefs 
and  judges,  without  having  fuperiors.  The  Gauls,  and  other  con- 
quered nations  were  thofe  on  whom  taxes  and  tributes  were  levied  $ 
whilft  every  Frenchman  preferved  his  perfon  and  wealth  in  unmolefted 
independancy.  The  flate  demanded  only  his  faithful  attachment  and 
the  valour  of  his  arm. 

Hiftorians  defcribe  this  nation  impetuous,  pamonate,  ever  ready  to 
challenge  its  rights  fword  in  hand  ;  but  in  other  refpedls  generous,  be-* 

[a]  Amligat,  king  of  the  Celtte,  was  contemporary  with  the  firft  Tarqu'ui  ,  king  of  Rome.  He 
reigned  over  the  united  countries  of  France  and  Flanders. 

Jjrugssw&s  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  His  fubjetts  multiplied  fofafc,  that  the  provinces'wers 
overrun  with  inhabitants ;  and  the  king  publiined  an  edift,  importing  that  Sigo'veze,  and  Bello- 
*vize,  his  filler's  fons,  intended  to  eftabliih  colonies  in  fuch  countries  as  the  Gods  and  the  Augurs 
pointed  out.  Three  hundred  thoufand  perfons  followed  thefe  princes,  about  600  years  before  Chrijt. 
Bello'veze  gained  the  paffage  of  the  Jlpes,  and  eilablifhed  his  people  along  the  banks  of  the  Pa. 
Sigoveze  croffing  the  foreft  of  Hercinia,  entered  Bchemia,  left  part  of  his  forces  there,  and  with  the 
remainder  terminated  his  courfe  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Wejer,  on  the  borders  of  the  fea.  Some 
■writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Semnones,'  of  whom  Tacitus  fpeaks  as  the  moll  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Suavajj  were  defcended  from  the  Senones,  or  natives  of  Sens,  now  the  Saxons. 

neficent 
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—* — "»  neficent,  and  of  fo  ftric~t  probity,  as  to  facrifice  to  its  rules  even  their 
adored  liberty.  A  man  incapable  to  fatisfy  his  creditors,  offered  him 
a  pair  of  fciflars,  and  became  his  bondfman,  by  the  ceremony  of  eutting 
off  his  hair.  Decorum  has  long  fince  abolifhed  thefe  obfolete  and  ridi- 
culous notions  of  probity. ^What  an  indecency  would  it  be  to  fee  a 

duke  ineaiuring  cloth,  or  fweeping  the  mop  of  a  mechanic !' 

The  French  generally  eat  their  meals  in  an  open  hall,  inviting  parTen- 
gers,  particularly  ftrangers,  to  mare  in  their  repafts,  which  were  leis 
delicate  than  fubftautial  {>  confifting  of  whole  quarters  of  roafted  beef 
or  pork.  They  drank  freely,  and  fpoke  very  unrefervedly  on  the  con- 
duct of  their  governors  ;  but  no  man  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  rail- 
ing at  the  fair  fex.  All  crimes,  but  treafon  againft  the  flate,  were  ca- 
pable of  expiation,  by  pecuniary  fines.  Whoever  declined  appear- 
ing to  revenge  the  death  of  a  father,  or  any  [b]  near  relation,  was 
excluded  from  a  fhare  of  his  inheritance.  The  legal  method  con- 
lifted  in  a  citation  of  the  murderer  before  the  judge,  and  declaring  aloud 
their  refolution  to  perfecute  him  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  with 
fire  and  fword.  The  judge  and  reciprocal  friends  of  both  parties  en- 
deavoured to  foften  their  refentment,  and  difpofe  them  to  what  they 
called  a  compqfition.  This  was  a  fine  the  murderer  confented  to  pay ;  two 
hundredyoZf  for  the  life  of  a  Frenchman,  and  half  the  fum  for  that  of  a 
Gallic  or  Roman  freeman. 

The  thief  who  ftole  a  fporting  dog,  was  forced  to  run  three  times 
round  a  public  market,  killing  the  dog's  tail.  If  a  hawk  was  the  theft, 
he  was  fentenced  to  pay  eight  crowns  of  gold,  or  fuffer  the  bird  to  de- 
vour five  ounces  of  his  flefh  from  a  part  which  the  reader  may  guefs. 

Before  the  eftablimment  of  chriftianity,  the  nation  made  choice  of  feme 
plain  which  victory  had  immortalized,  for  the  interment  of  its  kings  and 
generals.  They  erected  over  them  with  ftones,  fand,  and  turf,  a  kind  of 
mount,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  Several  of  thefe  tombs  are  yet  re- 
maining in  France,  and  the  bifhoprick  of  Liege.  Childerie,  the  father 
of  Clevis,  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Efcant,  near  Tournay  ;  a  fpot 
fince  enclofed  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  His  tomb  was  difcovered 
in  1653  ;  and  in  a  decayed  leather  purfe  were  found  above  a  hundred 
gold  coins,  and  twice  as  many  filver,  of  different  emperors  ;  alfo 
buckles,  clafps,  threads  of  raiment  3  the  hilt  and  fcabbard  of  a  fword  ; 
tablettes,  with  gold  pencils  and  clafps.  The  head  of  an  ox,  [c~\  and  above 

three 

[&]  The  duke  of  Sandragufiiievm  affaffinated.     His  children  were  fummoned  by  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom,  and  on  their  neglecting  to  revenge  his  death;  were  deprived  of  the  fucceffion. 
[c]  Suppofed  to  be  the  idol  he  worfhipped. 
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three  hundred  fmall  bees  [d]  of  the  fame  metal  j  with  the  bones  of  a  r— ^~- 
horfe,  and  aihoe,  a  bit,  and  other  parts  of  a  harnefs.  There  was  be- 
iides,  a  cryftal  gl&be,  a  battle-axe,  and  the  entire  fkeleton  of  a  man. 
Near  was  a  fmall  fcull,  which  feemed  to  be  that  of  a  younger  man,  pro- 
bably his  fquire,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  accom- 
panied his  mailer  to  the  other  world.  A  gold  ring  was  likewife  found, 
infcribed  ChUderici  Regis,  with  an  intaglio  of  that  prince,  a  javelin  in 
his  hand,  inftead  of  a  iceptre  5  his  hair  flowing  in  long  ringlets  on  his 
fhoulders.  It  is  obfervable  how  attentive  they  were  to  fupply  the  de- 
ceafed  monarch  with  cloaths,  arms,  money,  a  horfe,  a  domeftick, 
materials  for  writing,  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  they  imagined  ufeful  to 
him  in  another  flate.  Even  now,  when  death  robs  us  of  our  kings, 
their  table  is  regularly  covered  for  forty  days  ; — the  wine  and  water 
tafted,    and  every  dim  ferved  on  the  knee  as  if  they  were  frill  living  1 

The  fair  Auftrigildi  obtained  her  laft  requeft  of  her  hufband  Gon- 
tran,  that  two  phyficians,  whofe  prefcriptions  fhe  had  followed  in  her 
illnefs,  mould  be  buried  with  her !  I  believe  there  is  no  other  inftance 
of  a  royal  interment  granted  to  the  faculty,  though  I  make  no  doubt 
feveral  have  merited  equal  honours  with  thefe  gentlemen  ' 

Sordid  avarice  had  not  yet  induced  the  minifters  of  God  to  pave  his 
temples  with  dead  bodies  !  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  cotemporary  with 
the  grandfon  of  Clovis,  in  the  permiffions  he  granted  for  erecting 
churches,  expreffly  adds  this  claufe,  "  That  they  have  pofitive  afiur- 
ances  no  corpfe  had  ever  been  buried  in  that  fpot  of  ground."  The 
council  of  Nantes,  in  656,  allowed  of  interment  in  the  veftibule  and 
places  adjacent  to  churches,  but  prohibited  it  within  the  walls,  or  near 
the  altar.  Under  the  firft  and  fecond  race  of  kings,  they  did  not  bury 
even  within  the  bounds  of  Paris.  ft  Gojlin,  who  was  bifhop  there, 
and  died  at  the  time  the  city  was  inverted  by  the  Normans,  was  in- 
terred, fays  the  Monk  of  St.  Vaafi,  within  the  walls,  contrary  to  eftab- 
liflied  cuftom  j  either  from  the  difficulty  of  conveying  him  out  of  the 
gates,  or  adefire  of  concealing  his  death  from  the  enemy."  Perfons  of 
fortune  had  their  cimetarysin  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  cuft  -m  of  putting  into  the  ground  attire,  arms,  hawks,  and 
fome  valuable  ornament  belonging  to  the  deceafed,  fubiifted  many  ages. 
A  conilant  watch  was  kept  at  thefe  family  fepulchres.    At  the  acceiiion 

*  D  of 

\d\  They  had  probably  been  fewed  on  the  field  of  his  coat  of  arms,  Eees  are  fakl  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal fymbol  of  the  firlt  monarchs  of  France  ;  and  when  the  fafhion  of  achievements  was  in- 
troduced by  the  third  race,  thefe  ill-engraved  bees,  on  old  monuments,  were  ml/taken  for  fleuS 
tie  Ijs, 
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— '— — i  of  the  fecond  royal  houfe,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  nation  were  en- 
veloped in  the  darkneis  of  idolatry.  A  univerfal  belief  prevailed,  that 
certain  female  Druids,  by  force  of  abft.radt.ed  meditation,  had  obtained 
a  deep  infight  into  the  fccrets  of  nature  :  that  thefe,  by  virtue  of  good 
works,  had  merited  immortality,  and  inhabited  fprings,  torrents,  or 
caverns,  with  an  extenfive  power  ~\-  of  granting  their  favourites  the 
privilege  to  metam'orphcie  themfelves  into  wolves,  or  any  other  kind 
of  animals.  On  the  friendmip  or  hatred  of  thefe  DruideJ'es  depended 
the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  families;  for  which  reafon,  on  ielect  days  of 
the  year,  and  particularly  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  relations  were 
very  careful  to  fpr  ad  a  table  of  three  covers,  in  fome  remote  apart- 
ment, and  furniih  it  with  the  moft  exquifite  dimes,  and  wines,  beiides 
little  prefents  in  an  elegant  tafte,  hoping,  by  fuch  preparations,  to  in- 
duce thet  Mothers,  as  thefe  fubaltern  beings  were  ftyled,  to  honour 
them  with  a  vifit,  and  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  their  petitions.  Here 
is  the  origin  of  our  tales  of  the  fairies  ! 

Perfuaded  of  the  omntprefence  of  the  Gods,  they  had  no  idea  of 
ouiiding  them  temples,  imagining  their  divinity  occupied  the  fpace  of 
vaffc  forefts,  and  was  imprinted  on  the  knotted,  mofs-grown  trunks  of 
ancient  oaks.  They  did  not  approach  without  trembling  thofe  woods 
let  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine  my  fteries.  Impreffed  by  the  ii- 
lence  and  obfcurity  that  reigned  in  thefe  awful  places,  they  experienced 
a  fearful  and  religious  kind  of  horror,  which  was  regarded  as  an  effect 
of  the  prefence  of  the  Deity  they  came  to  worlhip,  and  whofe  vifibi- 
lity  they  dreaded  at  every  ifep.  To  teftify  their  dependance  on  his 
will,  they  entered  *  bound  into  thefe  forefts ;  and  if  they  chanced  to 
fall,  were  not  fuffered  to  rife,  but  obliged  to  creep  on  their  knees,  or 
roll  along,  whilft  they  remained  on  holy  ground.  One  may  conceive 
how  men  penetrated  with  fo  high  veneration  for  places  facred  to  the 
Gods,  muft  be  fcandalized  at  feeing  the  Chriftians  enter  armed  into 
churches,  ialuting  and  converting  with  each  other  j  varying  their 
poflure  and  attitude,  as  they  would  do  in  an  amphitheatre.  But  if  the 
ecclefiafticks  of  thofe  days  omitted  to  reprefs  fuch  indecencies  with 
proper  feverity,  they  were  however  fcrupuloufly  attentive  in  the  ex- 
action of  the  reverence  due  to  their  own  perfons.  A  decree  of  the 
council  of  Macon  ordains,  "  Whatever  [e]  laick  meets  a  prieft  or 
"'  deacon  on  the  road  fhall  offer  him  his  arm  for  a  fupport:  that  if 

"  the 

t  This  privilege  was  ftyled  JVer-ivolffzt  the,  end  of  the  tenth  century.. 
*  Nemo  nift  vinculo  ligatus  ingreditur. 

[o\  Cum  intertot'fanclqs  Patres  Epifcopos  quidam  ftatuerit  non  porTe  nee  debexe  mulieres  vocaji 
2iomines :  timore  Dei  publice  ibi  ventilaretur  &  traders). 
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«*  the  lalck  and   prieft  are  "both  on  horfeback,  the  kick  (hall  flop  and  r— —' % 

«*  fefpedtfully  'falute  the  prieft  ;  and,  finally,  fhould  the  prieft  be 
ft  Walking,  and  the  laick  riding,  the  latter  is  to  difmount  till  the  ec- 
*'  clefiaftick  is  at  a  proper  diftance.  All  this  to  be  performed  under 
"  penalty  of  interdiction  during  the  bimop's  pleafure." 

In  this  very  council  a  bifhop  advanced,  that  titles  of  honour  neither  Greg  Tuvo- 
could  nor  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  wives  of  mortal  men.  This  "m^L'  8° 
queftion  was  debated  at  feveral  fittings,  and  the  controverfy  run  high  ; 
opinions  were  divided,  but  at  length  the  defenders  of  the  fair  fex  were 
victorious.  A  refolution  of  council  pronounced  with  the  utmoft  fo- 
lemnity,  allowed  women  to  be  included  in  the  rights  of  the  human 
fpecies  j  and  I  fancy  the  world  would  have  been  unanimous  in  this 
belief,  though  it  had  wanted  the  confirmation  of  an  oecumenical  council, 
Biihops  were  indifpenfably  obliged  to  relieve  the  indigent,  comfort 
the  prifoners,  and  redeem  chriftian  captives,  which  augmented  their 
credit  in  general,  and  the  wealth  of  fome  in  particular.  The  ambafta- 
dors  of  charity  are  privileged  to  demand  benefacf  ions,  and — to  treafure 
them  up  \ 

The  church  had  no  inconfiderable  mare  In  the  fortunate  fuccefs  ofjbid. 
Clovis,  by  fecretly  engaging  the  cities  to  revolt  againft  Gondebaud, 
king  of  Burgundy,  and  fubmit  to'  the  French.  CAovis  was  only  a  Pagan, 
but  Gondebaud  a  heretick,  infected  with  Ananifm  !  Marriage  was  no 
obftacle  to  the  higheft  ecclefiaftical  promotions.  A  man  had  nothing 
to  do  but  malce  a  formal  declaration  that  he  intended  for  the  future  to 
live  with  his  wife  as  if  fhe  was  his  fifter  !  his  fon  commonly  obtained 
a  reveriion  of  the  bifhoprick.  To  efpoufe  the  forfaken  wife  of  him  who 
entered  into  holy  orders  was  not  permitted. 

The  council  of  Orleans,  held  towards  the  end  of  Clovis's  reign,  in 
its  1 6th  canon  prohibits  all  feculars  from  taking  the  facerdotal  habit, 
unlefs  with  the  permirnon  of  the  king  or  judge.  Charlemagne,  in  his 
renewal  of  this  prohibition  in  his  Capitularies,  explains  the  motive  for 
it  in  thefe  words;  "  left  the  king's  fervice  fhould  fuffer  by '  fuch  in- 
dulgence."    Ne  regule  obfequium  minuatur. 

Pre-eminence  in  beauty,  rather  than  birth,  or  political  advantages, 
entitled  a  lady  to  the  expectation  of  a  throne.  Beiides  the  cuftom  of 
temporary  miftrefTes.,  monarchs  allowed  themfelves  a  plurality  of  wive s„ 
"  Pear  prince,  faid  Ingonde.,  one  day  to  her  hufband  Clolarius,  I  have 
?*■■  a  fifter  who  is  very  dear  tome;  her  name  is  Arregonde;  {he  lives  in 
*'  the  country  ;  I  hope  you  will  take  care  of  her  fortune,  and  beftow 
**  "her  honourably  in  marriage."     Clotarius  paid  a  vifit  to  Arregonde  at 

D  2  her 
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*  "-*■  ~i  her  country  feat ;  found  her  pretty,  and  married  her.  Some  time  after 
he  returned  to  Ingonde,  and  acquainted  her  that  as  he  could  not  think 
of  a  more  honourable  match  for  her  fifter  than  himfelf,  he  had  efpouf- 
ed  her,  and,  for  the  future,  Arregonde  fhould  be  her  infeparable  com- 
panion. 

The  falvation  and  damnation  of  princes  were  fuppofed  to  depend  on 
their  good  or  evil  conduct  towards  the  monks.  It  was  an  eftablifhed 
Mezeray.  maxim,  that  to  fecure  a  feat  in  Paradife,  all  anxiety  was  fuperfluous,  if 
a  man  could  but  make  a  good  friend  in  a  monaftery  ;  and  that  the  moil 
flagrant  inflances  of  injuftice,  and  crimes  of  the  greatefl  enormity  might 
be  compqunded  for  by  donations  in  favour  of  the  church. 

The  author  of  anecdotes  of  Dagobert  relates,  "  That  after  death 
"  fentence  was  palled  on  him  by  divine  juftice ;  and  that  a  holy'her- 
*'  mit,  whofe  name  was  John,  and  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the 
*'  Italian  fea,  beheld  his  foul  chained  down  in  a  bark,  under  the  lafh 
"  of  devils,  who  were  conducting  him  to  Sicily,  Where  he  was  to  be 
*'  plunged  within  the  bowels  of  Mount  Etna.  But  the  unexpected 
?'  appearance  of  St.  Dennis,  in  a  luminous  globe,  encompalTed  with 
"  thunder  and  lightning,  put  thefe  malignant  demons  to  flight,  and 
*'  delivered  the  miferable  foul  from  their  envenomed  claws,  con- 
*'  veying  him  in  triumph  to  the  regions  of  the  bleffed."  There  was 
an  hiflci  cal  painting  in  frefco  of  this  adventure  of  King  Darobert's  at 
the  back  of  his  monument,  in  the  magnificent  church  erected  and 
dedicated  by  that  prince  to  his  holy  protector. 
HeftaDagob.  Abderames,  deputy  of  the  Caliph  of  Damas,  after  the  conqueft  of 
Regis,,  c,  44.  Spain>  furmounted  the  difficulty  of  paffing  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced 
towards  Tours  at  the  head  of  400,000  Saracens.  The  active  valour 
and  prudence  of  Charles  Martd  gained  fo  compleat  a  victory  over  this 
formidable  army,  that  the  writers  of  thofe  times  fay,  there  hardly  ef- 
caped  25000.  Had  not  this  brave  man  ftemrned  the  impetuous  tor- 
rent, we  might  perhaps  have  feen  turbants  as  univerfal  a  fafhion  in 
"France  as  in  Alia.  How  greatly  is  pofterity  indebted  to  his  memory  \ 
To  fecure  the  obedience  of  his  troops  by  regular  pay,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  wealth  he  found  in  monafteries  ;  he  even  dif- 
pofed  of  abbeys  richly  endowed,  to  thofe  officers  who  ferved  him  beft. 
B.Daniel.  The  church  thundered  Anathemas  againfl  him.  'They  damned  him  body 
'•  »■  P-  347-  and  fouls  and  to  fet  his  perdition  in  the  mod  ignominious  light,  pur- 
Mezeray.  fuant  to  the  grofs  abfurdities  of  that  age,  we  are  told  in  the  life  of 
St.  Eucharius,  "  That  the  Saint  being  at  his  oraifons  in  a  fpiritual 
*s  rapture,  was  led  by  an  angel   into  hell  y    where   he  faw   Charles 

«'•  Martd  } 
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**  Martel;  and  learned  from  his  conductor,  that  the  faints  whofe  churches  <*""■* *w~ 
f  had  been  pillaged  by  that  prince,  condemned  him  to  burn  everlaft- 
**  ingly."  The  hiftorian  adds,  *  That  St.  Eucharius  communicated 
"  this  revelation  to  Boniface,  bifhop  of  Mayenne,  and  to  Fuldrad, 
-*  arch-chaplain  to  Pepin  the  Short,  entreating  them  to  open  Charles 
"  Martel's  tomb,  and  examine  whether  his  body  was  there.  They 
M  did  fo ;  the  bottom  of  it  appeared  burnt,  and  nothing  was  to  be  {tew 
*'  but  a  monftrous  ferpent,  who  quittedit,  leaving  an  intolerable  flench 
*'  behind  him."  Boniface  was  careful  to  write  Pepin  and  Carloman  all 
thefe  circumflantial  proofs  of  their  father's  damnation.  In  the  year  858*, 
Louis  of  Germany  appropriating  to  himfelf  fome  ecclefiaftical  revenues, 
the  bifhops  affembled  at  Ciecy,  reminded  him  in  a  letter  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  terrible  ftory  ;  adding,  that  it  was  fanctified  by  the 
teftimony  of  ancient  churchmen,  of  unquestionable  veracity,  who  were 
ocular  witnelTes  o.  their  truth. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the  manners  and  enftoms  that 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  thtftjl  race  of  kings,  by  obferving  that  the  fe- 
rocious, perfidious,  and  barbarous  behaviour  of  Clovis,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  defcendants  ought  not  to  prejudice  us  againft  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  French  nation  during  that  period.  Perhaps  I  may  be  lingu- 
lar in  my  way  of  thinking,  but  I  believe  it  almoft  impoffible  there  could 
have  been  a  good  king  in  a  monarchy  compofed,  as  France  then  was,,  of 
a  conquered  nation,  and  of  one  abfolutely  free..  The  French  nobles  in 
poifeffion  of  independency  knew  how  to  enjoy  it,  and  therefore  avoided 
the  court.  The  king  was  conftrained  tochufe  freed  men  for  his  favou- 
rites, flaves  for  his  confidents,  and  Gauls  for  his  counfellors,  whofe  fole 
view  was  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  whofe  abject,  unprincipled 
fouls,  devoted  to  the  caprice  of  their  idol,  approved  the  wildeil  failles  oF 
h;s   r^ge,  and  feduloufly  flattered  his  ungovernable  paiTions. 

Of  FafhionS)   Cufioms,  and  Manners,  under  the  fecond  Race. 
of   MONARCHS. 

I  N  their  enterprize  againft  Gaul,  it  does  not  appearthat  $xe.~E'renc%> 
had  any  farther  plan  than  to  exchange  the  gloom  of  their  forefls  for 
provinces  enriched  by  natural  fertility  and  cultivation  with  the  gi  ts  of 
plenty,  where  they  might  enjoy  a  larger  fhareof  the  bleffings-of  life  '.If 
the  eftablifhment  of  an  empire  had  been  the  object  of  their  ambition, 
they  would  certainly  have  enacted  a  law,  in  the  firft  affemblies  held  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  that  the  monarchy  mould  be  indivifible.  and  heredi- 
tary in  the  elder  branch- of  the  royal  family  ;  and  that  the  eftates  of  the 
younger  fhould  be  dependant   on  the.  crown*,  and.  reyertible  to  it  ire 

failure 
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-'"-— -\  failure  of  heirs  male.  On  the  contrary,  we  fee  the  four  fons  of  Clovis 
dividing  his  conquefts  into  four  kingdoms ;  and  this  fatal  partition,' 
befides  weakening  the  general  ftrengthof  the  nation,  unavoidably  became 
an  inexhauftible  fource  of  refpeclive  pretenfions  among  thefe  princes  and 
their  fucceffors,  as  well  as  of  diftruft,  animolity,  and  civil  war,  nou- 
rifhed  by  ambitious  jealoufy. 

The  fame  caufe  was  productive  of  the  fame  calamities  under  the  fe- 
cond  race.  Mailers  of  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  French 
fuddenly  beheld  the  evanefcence  of  their  glory  and  grandeur  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  dominions  of  Louis  the  Debonair  amongft  his  three  chil- 
dren. "  Such  a  partition,  fays  Mezeray,  to  three  brothers  equal  in 
power,,  difunited  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  from  thofe  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  when  they  were  jufl  beginning  to  confolidate  in  one  political 
body."  France  exhaufted  of  foldiers  by  the  diifeniions  of  thefe  princes, 
bea  me  an  eafy  prey  to  the  devailations  of  the  Normans. 

The  popes  were  indebted  to  Charkm  gne  for  all  their  temporal 
riches  ;  but  how  frequently  does  it  happen,  that  the  priefthood  believe 
their  gratitude  is  circumfcribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  alone  !  They 
took  advantage  of  thefe  domeftick  troubles,  to  forge  fetters  for  their 
emperors  ;  and,  in  the  bofom  of  difcord,  they  chofe  to  invent  thofe 
Bulls  of  excommunication,  which  the  fuperftition  and  ignorance  of  the 
age  rendered  fo  tremendous. 

,  Princes  of  the  Jirjl  race,  on  their  acceflion  to  the  throne,  were  pre- 
fented  with  the  angon,  or  battle  axe  of  their  predeceifors  f  they  were 
then  enthroned  upon  a  fbield,  or,  in  other  words,  the  foldiers  carried 
them,  thus  feated,  round  the  camp  upon  their  moulders  :  fuch  was  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  the  inauguration  of  our  firft  monarchs.  Never  did 
it  enter  the  imagination  of  thofe  perfons  who  prefented  the  [jf]  angon, 
or  of  the  foldiers  who  carried  him  in  procefiion,  that  they  had  acquired 
by  thofe  ceremonies  a  right  to  dethrone  their  monarch,  [g]  St.  Boni- 
face, archbilhop  of  Mayence,  and  legate  from  the  papal  fee,  perfuaded 
Philip  the  Short,  the  firft  monarch  who  was  crowned,  that  by  the  ce- 
remony of  anointing  with  holy  oil,  after  the  example  of  the  kings  of 
lirael,  he  would  render  his  perfon    more  augufl, — his  power  more  re- 

fptftable  ; 

[/!]  Akiad  of  Ravelin,  whofe  head  refembled  a  flower  cfe  lys,  the  middle  iron  was  ftrait,  pointed 
and  (harp;  the  two  fide  ones  were  beut  femicircularly.  In  all  probability,  this  was  at  firft  in- 
tended as  an  ornament  to  the  crown  and  fceptre  ;  but  our  kings  afterwards  chofe  it  for  the  royal 
arms,  from  a  miftake,   in  fancying  it  che  reprefentation  of  a  flower  de  lys. 

\g\  On  every  occafion,  lays  Mezeray,  he  ftrove  to  magnify  the  pope's  fupremacy,  to  whom  he 
was  entirely  devoted.  Some  authors  lay,  that  this  very  Boniface  denounced  the  papal  fentence 
againft  theprieft  Virgil,  who  w<u  excommunicated  as  a  heretick  for  aliening  there  were  Antipodes, 
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fpectable ; — and  that  fo  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  ufurper,  his  '""— ^ 
election  to  the  throne  would  be  confidered  as  the  decree  of  heaven. 
The  introduction  of  this  till  then  unpra&ifed  ceremony  was  the  feed  of 
that  arrogant  and  wild  infatuation,  which  led  ecclefiaflical  power 
to  make  fo  many  incroaching  ufurpations  on  temporal  authority » 
As  the  bifhops  affected  to  act  by  divine  appointment,  in  placing  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  their  fovereign,  they  claimed  the  lame  right  to 
defpoil,  condemn,  and  depofe  him.  Thofe  humble  pallors,  modellly 
feated  in  council,  on  wooden  ftools,  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  no- long- 
er exifted.  In  their  place,  beings  of  a  fuperior  order  appeared,  armed  with 
thunder,  mounted  on  florins  and  tempefls,  which  at  their  command 
ravaged  the  earth  !  Beings,  who  fancied  their  glory  exalted  above  the 
heavens, — who  haughtily  trampled  fceptres  under  their  feet,  wantonly 
distributing  or  withdrawing  them  at  pleafure. 

By  their  divine  right  they  pronounced  the  emperor  Lotharius  unen- 
titled to  a  fhare  of  the  fuccefTion  of  his  anceflors  ;  bellowing  on  his  two 
younger  brothers  all  thofe  countries  beyond  the  mountains  that  apper- 
tain to  the  emperor.  They  had  forgot  the  example  of  their  mailer 
Chrifl,  who  when  folicited  to  determine  a  difputable  inheritance  be- 
tween two  brothers,  replied,  "  Who  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  among 
you"  St.  Luke,  c.  12.  v.  14.  Does  it  not  appear  incredible,  that  Ye- 
nilon,  archbilhop  of  Sens,  mould  have  the  prefumption  to  excommu- 
nicate and  depofe  Charles  the  Bald!  or  would  one  fuppofe  a  monarch 
fhould  bebafe  himfelf  fo  low  as  to  publifh  fuch  a  manifeflo  as  Charles's 
againfl  that  rebel  ?  "  The  prelate,  fays  the  king*  ought  to  have  al- 
"  lowed  me  time  to  appear  before  the  convocation  of  bifhops,  who 
«'  confecrated  me,  and  whofe  [h]  decisions  I  fhould  have  been  fub- 
"  mifiive  to  ;  having  ever  paid  implicit  obedience  to  their  will.  They 
"  are  the  thrones  of  God,  and  by  their  mouth  he  pronounces  his 
'*  decrees." 

It  was  impomble  that  a  prince  who  acknowledged  himfelf  an  infig- 
nificant  cypher  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,,  who  feme  years  after  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown  as  a  donation  from  the  holy  fee,  and  who 
condefcended  to  accept  the  title  of  Counfellor  of  State  to  the  Pope, 
fhould  not  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  nobility  as  a  frivolous,  ridi- 
culous fhadow  of  an  emperor,  to  whom  they  were  afhamed  to  acknow- 
ledge allegiance.  They  refpedt  the  character  of  royalty,  even  in  a 
wicked  xiion  arch,  if  he  does  not  fink  into  contempt;  but  it  is  always 
repugnant  to  their  nature  to  fubmitto  a  mailer  whofe  voluntary  pufila- 

nimity 
{&]  Qua  confecrationes,  &c» 
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* )  nimJty  renders  him  defpicable.     Under  the  pretext  of  repairing  their 

eftates,  injured  by  the  Norman  depredations,  the  chief  employment  of 
the  nobles  was  to  fortify  themfeves  in  their  caftles.  Mofl  of  the  provin- 
cial governors  ufurped  an  hereditary  claim  over  thofe  provinces  granted 
them  for  life;  whilft  the  houfe  of  Charlemagne,  involved  in  troubles 
and  diffenfions,  gradually  declined,  and  held  the  fceptre  with  a  weak 
and  trembling  hand. 

Other  Causes  of  this  Declension. 
T'H  E  Franks,  whom  Pharamond  conduced    to    the  conquefl  of 
Gaul,  were  a  colony  inhabiting  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  We- 
fer  ;  and  our  kings  of  the  Jirjl  race  gloried  in  tracing  their   genealogy 
from  the  fame  fource  with    the   Saxon  princes,    the  moft  warlike  na- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  globe.     Charlemagne  undertook  to  bring  them 
under  his  yoke,  and  the  war  lafted  above  thirty  years.     Trampled  un- 
der the  wheels  of  the  conqueror's  chariot,  after  the  moft  bloody   en- 
gagements, they  feemed  for  a  time  to  have  loft  thsir  wonted  ferocity; 
butfoon  recovering  it,  they  fhook  with  rage  at  the  weight  of  their  fet- 
ters, and  attempted  to  rekindle  the  war.     Charlemagne  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  perfuaded  that  it  was  impoffible  to  bend  the  ftubbornnefs  of  their 
fpirit  by  any  other  method,  than  forcing  them  to  embrace  chriftianity. 
Capitulary,    He  therefore  published  an  edict,   "  That  every  Saxon  who  refufed  to  be 
acn.  780.      baptized,    or,  for  the  future,  eat  flefh   during  Lent,  fhould  be  put   to 
death."     With  the  point  of  the  fword  they  engraved  the  precepts  of  the 
God  of  peace  !  In  places  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  country- 
men, they  conftrained  the  Saxons  to  receive  the  facrament  of  baptifm  ! 
Their  obftinate  perfeverance  in  the  errors  of  Paganifm,  and  repeated  re- 
volts merited  (fay  fome  writers)  all  the  misfortunes  and  cruel  treatment 
inflicted  by  their  enemies.     Can  thefe  writers  fuppofe  it  an  eafy  thing 
for  a  people  to  change  their  religion  ?  or  that  the  Almighty  is  pleafed 
that  force  and  violence  fhould  be  the  inftruments  of  extending  his  wbr- 
Ihip  ?  Will  they  dare  to  brand  with  the  name  of  rebel,  the  brave  Witi- 
kind  who  defended  the  liberties  of  his  country  ?  or  to  the  Saxons,  who 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  nations  near  the  Rhine  that  fubmitted 
to  the  arms  of  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin.    The  Saxons,  I  fay, — a  nation 
of  free-born   men,— were  they  rebels?    or    ought   they  to  be   deemed 
criminal  for  blufhing  at  the  fervitude  impofed  on    them  by  a  foreign 
power  ? 

Several  families  of  thefe  unfortunate  people  fled  for  refuge  to  Den- 
mark and  Norway ;  fpreading  through  thofe  kingdoms  horror  and  de- 
legation. 
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tion  for  the  Chrifiian  religion,  and  the  name  of  Frenchman  !  There  is  t 
a  flory  that  Charlemagne,  perceiving  from  the  windows  of  a  cattle 
which  overlooked  the  Tea,  a  fleet  of  Normans,  who  were  then  prepar- 
ing for  a  defcent  upon  our  coafts,  faid,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  If  they 
have  the  temerity  to  threaten  my  kingdoms  with  an  invafion  whilft  I 
yet  live,  what  will  they  do  when  I  am  no  more  !  A  fatal  pre-fenti- 
ment,  but  too  well  confirmed,  when  the  divisions  and  civil  wars,  with 
which  France  was  torn  in  pieces,  during  the  reigns  of  his  defcendants, 
facilitated  to  her  implacable  enemies  the  means  of  penetrating  on  all 
fides  into  the  hearlofthat  kingdom.  [/']  Perpetually expofed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Normans  for  fourfcore  years,  the  conflagration  of  one  province  was 
the  lignal  of  their  arrival  to  another.  The  lands  were  no  longer  culti- 
vated :  the  hufbandmen  concealed  themfelves  in  caverns,  which  they 
hollowed  in  the  midft  of  forefts.  Devaflation  reigned  in  all  its  terrors, 
as  if  the  eternal  arbiter  of  the  deftiny  of  kings  and  empires  had  fpoken 
from  the  heighth  of  his  throne  :  "  The  Saxons,  on  whom  France 
has  waged  an  unjuft  and  cruel  war  fhall  cover  her  with  the  fame  wounds 
that  fiie  plunged  into  the  bowels  of  their  country!  I  will  reject — I 
will  extinguish  the  race  of  Charlemagne  ; — its  grandeur  and  fplendour 
fhall  pafs  saway  like  a  fhadow — and  I  will  reftore  the  defcendants  of 
Witikind  to  the  inheritance  of  the  princes  of  their  blood  !" 

That  generous  defender  of  the  poor  remains  of  Germany,  after  near 
feventeen  years  experience,  that  all  the  efforts  of  his  courage  ferved 
only  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  people  he  commanded,  at 
length  determined  to  fwear  fealty  to  Charlemagne.  The  converfations  he 
.entered  into  with  fome  of  the  bifhops  enlightened  his  understanding  : 
he  was  baptized,  and  lived  afterwards  in  fo  exemplary  a  manner,  that 
at  his  death  he  was  enrolled  among  the  faints,  being  killed  in  807  [k] 
by  Geroldus,  duke  of  Suabia.  His  posterity,  fays  Pafquier,  became 
eitablifhed  in  France,  and  was  deftined  to  terminate,  and  put  an  ever- 
lading  period  to  that  of  Charlemagne. 

*  E  Witikind 

[»']  Their  veffels  were  made  of  willow  or  czier  flakes,  covered  with  bull -hides.  They  were 
called  Normans  or  men  from  the  North  :  Mermans,  or  men  from  the  fea  ;  from  the  Celtic  and  Britiih 
xvords,  Mer  and  Man.  Sidonius  dpollinarius,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Mer-vuie  and  Cbihkric,  fay=, 
"  The  fnipwrecks  to  which  they  are  liable,  appear  to  the  Saxons  inconveniencies  but  net  ob- 
ftacles.  So  exaft  and  precife  is  their  knowledge  of  all  the  rocks  and  ialid-banks,  that  one  would 
think  to  attain  it,  they  muff  have  beheld  the  fea  dry  !  The  dreadfulleft  tempeft  only  augment's 
their  hope,  and  they  congratulate  their  good  fortune,  whilft  they  wreftle  with  the  furious  billows, 
that  heaven  grants  them  fo  profperou;.  a  feafen,  by  removing  all  apprehenfions  cf  a  defcent  from 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  provinces  they  intend  to  furprife  and  pillage.'' 

[k]  Probably  he  was  born  about  the  year  720,  and  might  then  be  about  62  years  of  age,  and  Ife 
(on  Robert  43. 
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t 'w* *""*>  Witikind  left  two  fons,  fome  writers  mention  four,  Thierri,  Witi- 
kind, Immer,  and  Reginben.  The  emprefs  liilde1  garde,  wife  of  Charle- 
magne, and  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Suevce;  was  their  coufin-german. 
Thierri  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  government  of  Saxony.  Witikind, 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Robert,  refided  in  France,  and  was  father  to 
Robert,  fimamed  'The  Strong,  earl  of  Anjon,  and  marquis  of  France, 
who  was  grandfather  to  Hugh  Capet.  It  appears  by  an  old  charter  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Martin- de  Tours,  dated  863,  that  Charles  the  Bald 
gave  this  abbey  to  Robert,  carl  of  Anjou,  of  the  Saxon  race,  and  f on  of 
R.  an  abbreviation,  which  fome  have  made  Robert,  others  Richard. 
The  Abbe  d'Urfperg,  and  an  ancient  chronicle  cited  by  Fauchet,  a  veiy 
exact  water,  lay  that  Robert  the  Strong  was  the  ion  of  Witikind.  It 
is  alio  recorded,  .that  Charles  the  Bald  gave  the  command  of  his  army 
againft  Brittany  to- Witikind,  and  his  fon  Robert.  Aimoin,  a  writer  in 
the  reign  of  Robert,  fon,  of  Hugh  Capet,  allures  us,  that  Robert 
the  Strong  was  of  Saxon  [k~\  lineage.  "  The  monarchy  reverted,  fays 
a  hiilorian,  [/]  contemporary  with  Louis  VIII.  from  the  family  of  [m] 
Charlemagne  to  that  of  the  earls  of  Paris,  who  were  of  Saxon  origin/' 
Alberie,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1240,  and  feems  to  have  applied 
himfelf  to  the  fludy  andfearch  of  ancient  genealogies,  traces  the  deicent 
of  Robert  the  Strong  from  Witikind. — To  thefe  authorities  I  mall  add 
fome  refections,  which  feem  to  arife  from  the  fubjeft,  though  they 
have  hitherto  efcaped  obferyation. 

Fonts  Hen-        In  Pont  us  Heuterius's  etymology,  it  appears  that  Robert  is  a  German 

verb^Germ'    aame-     -^  name  unknown  in  France  under  the  kings  of  the firfl  race  ; 

P.  228.  and  in  the  time  o§t\\tfecond,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.   Whereas 

in  Germany  we  hear  of  a  R.obert,  chief  of  the  Allemag?ies,  who  con- 
tracted  an  alliance  with  Dagobert  I.   and  defeated   the   Sclavonians  in, 

GeftaDagob.  ^Q<     Another   Robert,    bora    at    Worms,    cotemporary  with    Charles. 

Rerum  Gal-   Martel,  is  an  entitled  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  and  bifhop  of  that  city. 

}'clSc"P-      He  preached    the    gofpel    in    Germany,  converted    Theodore,  duke  of 

Mabilion.  Bavaria,  and  founded  a  monaftery  at  Jevane,  now  Sahjbourg.  Un- 
doubtedly maay.  of  the  anceftors  of  Robert  the  Strong  had  borne  the 
fame  name,  as  being  common,  to  his  family,  as  thofe  of  Charles  and 

Pepin 

[A]  Rohertus  Andegavenfis  comes,  Saxonici  generis  vir. 

[/J  Regnum  tranilatum  eft  de  genealogia  Carolorum  in  progenieri  comities  Parifienfium,  qui 
de  genere  Saxonum  proceflerunt.     (Anonymous.) 

[m\  Clovis  incorporated  all  the  tribes  of  France,  fuch  as  the  Saliens,  Sicambres,  Cattes,  under 
r.is  dominions,  after  maffacreing  their  kings,  who  were  derived  from  the  fame  ftock  with  that  mo- 
narch. Part  of  the  brothers,  fons,  and  nephews  of  thefe  unhappy  princes,  fheltered  themfelves  in 
iheir  ancient  country  with  the  kings  of  Suevs  and  Saxony,  their  relations. 
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Pepin  were  to  that  of  Charlemagne.  Let  us  likewife  confider,  that  as 
his  anceftors  muft  have  been  men  of  very  high  rank,  it  would  be 
Strange  never  to  find,  the  name  of  Robert,  in  the  time  of  the  Jirji  race, 
nor  till  fome  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  fecond ;  had  they  been 
natives  of  France,  and  refiding  there-!  s 

Should  it  be  advanced,  that  Robert  the  Strong  was  the  firft  of  his 
family  fo  named,  I  mould  be  glad  to  be  informed  why  a  foreign  name 
mould  be  adopted  —  a  name,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  an- 
ti-national ?  As  Witikind,  the  younger,  took  the  name  of  Robert,  when 
he  embraced  Chriftianity  ;  and  I  have  obferved  both  the  Saxon  and 
Danijlo  nobility  baptized  in  France,  generally  made  choice  of  it,  furely 
the  Tuppofition  is  not  improbable  that  attributes  this  partiality  to  a 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  St.  Robert,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  wh& 
preached  the  gofpel  amongft  them.  The  territory  of  Neuftria,  granted-, 
according  to  tradition,  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne  to  Witikind  the 
Tounger,  was  the  birth-place  of  Robert  the  Strong ;  and  of  his  two 
fons,  king  Eudes  and  Robert.  In  a  poem  on  the  election  of  Eudes  to 
the  throne,  Abbon  takes  notice,  that  "  Neujlria  may  congratulate  and 
honour  herfeif  for  giving  them  birth  :"  and  again  he  emphatically  re- 
peats, with  the  adulation  of  a  poet,  who  was  himfelf  a  Neujirian, 
*'  Neujlria  I  the  moil  illuftrious  country  in  the  univerfe  !  the  mother  of 
puiifant  heroes  !   Genetrix  procerum  vajle  dominant um,    &c." 

M.  Le  Gendre  de  St.  Aubin  has  given  a  long  dinertation  to  prove  Ro- 
bert the  Strong  defcended  from  Childebrand,  king  of  Lombardy,  who  was 
driven  from  his  throne  by  Rachis  in  744,  and  took  refuge  in  France., 
His  opinion  is  founded  on  a  paffage  in  Helgaud  :  "  King  Robert,  fsn  of 
Hugh  Capet  humbly  acknowledged,  ( '  humillimis  ajjerabit  verbis  J  the  original 
of  his  family  was  Italian."  In  the  firft  place,  the  authority  of  this  paf- 
fage is  very  doubtful  ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  it  overturns  the  opinion  that 
M.  le  Gendre  is  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  :  for  where  is  the  humility  of 
king  Robert's  owning  himfelf  defcended  from  a  king  of  Lombardy  ?  M, 
le  Gendre,  to  fupport  his  argument,  is  under  the  neceflity  of  translating 
the  word  Germanus, brother-in-law,  whereas  it  has  always  been  conStrued 
brother.  Other  genealogists  trace  the  lineage  of Robert  from  another  Chil- 
debrand, brother  to  Charles  Martel,  and  great  uncle  to  Charlemagne  ; 
an  opinion  not  better  founded  than  the  preceding,  that  has  been  already 
refuted  by  Solid  arguments,  which  I  mall  not  now  repeat.  One  observa- 
tion more  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  infert,  that  the  distinction  of  third  race 
had  been  an  abfurdity,  if  the  crown  had  continued  in  the  fame   family. 

E  2  Neither 
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— A— ~ *>  Neither  could  Foulques,  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  and  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  that  aifembly  where  the  election  of  Eudes,  fon  of  Robert  the 
Strong  was  debated,  have  made  ufe  of  fuch  expreflions,  as  "  We  can- 
not confent  to  his  eleblion,  becanfe  he  is  not  of  the  royal  Mood  of  Charle- 
magne." "  Abjlirpe  Regia  exijlens  alienus."  Foidques  wrote  his  reafons 
alfo  to  the  emperor  Arnoul,  who  interefted  himfelf  in  the  fuccefs  of 
Eudes,  and  certainly  they  could  not  have  impofed  on  him,  in  regard  to 
what  prince  was  or  was  not  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne,  [n]  Another 
circumstance  may  be  confidered,  that  there  is  little  probability  the 
nobles  who  nominated  Eudes  in  this  affembly,  would  have  ventured  an 
election  in  his  favour,  if  they  had  not  been  certain  of  his  origin,  and 
regarded  him  as  iprung  from  the  fame  root  with'  Pbaramond,  Clodint, 
and  Merouee ;  thofe  heroes  who  firft  led  the  French  to  the  conqueft  of 
Gaul. 

The  different  difpenfations  of  Providence  feem  alfo  to  have  ftrongly 
marked  a  diftinction  between  the  two  royal  families  ;  that  of  Robert  the 
Strong,  even  exclufively  of  the  reigns  of  Eudes  and  his  fon  Robert,  filled 
the  throne  from  heir  male  to  heir  male,  for  near  eight  hundred  years ; 
*  HaghCa-  a  lingular  *  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  monarchies  !  (Aftronom.  319-) 
The  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  on  the  contrary,  became  extinct  both 
in  Germany -and  Italy,  in  the  third  generation,  and  of  his  defcendants 
who  reigned  in  France,  not  one  died  a  natural  death.  A  circumftance 
that  I  am  aftonifhed  mould efcape  the  obfervation  of  hiftorians. 

Grief  and  voluntary  abftinence  terminated  the  deplorable  days  of 
Louis  the  Debonair,  in  a  little  ifland  on  the  Rhine — Charles  the  Bald 
was  poifoned  in  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  by  the  Jew 
Sedecias,  his  phyfician.  His  children,"  by  a  fecond  marriage,  died  in 
their  infancy.  Thofe  by  the  firft  were  Lotus,  Charles,  Lotharius,  Car- 
Ionian  and  Judith.  By  his  father's  cruelty,  Carloman  was  deprived  of 
fight,  Louis  the  Stammerer  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  poifoned. 
-—Charles,  king  of  Aqititaine,  returning  one  evening  from  hunting  in 
the  foreft  of  Guife,  near  Compeigne,  by  way  of  fport,  attacked  a  no- 
bleman travelling  the  fame  road  ;  who,  not  knowing  his  majefty,  gave 
him  feveral  violent  cuts  on  the  head,  which  proved  mortal,  fudithi 
with  her  free  confent,  was  carried  off  by  the  Forejler  of  Flanders.  The 
Stammerer  was  fucceeded  by  Louis  III.  This  monarch,  infatuated  with 
the  beauty  of  a  young  girl,  daughter  of  one  Germond,  a  citizen,  pur- 

fued 


pet  was 
crowned  in 
987. 


Anna! 
Berlin, 


Le  Gendre. 


[n]  That  the  kings  of  France  of  the  firft  race,  were  defcended  from  the  fame  family  as  the  Sua- 
iis  and  Saxon  monarchs  is  a  certain  fad  :  Eudes,'  a  defendant  of  Witikind,,  was  confcquently  of 
she  fame  extra&ion. 
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fued  her  under  a  low  gateway,  where  Ihe  fled  for 'fhelter,  with  fuch  I *- — $ 

impetuofity,  that  he  was  thrown  from  his  horfe  and  broke  his  back.^ 
His  brother  Carloman  was  accidentally  wounded  in  the  foreft  of*  Bai-  fiinc  leagues 
z,ieu,  by  an  attendant  whofe  name  was  Berthold,  and  died  the  feventh  from  Ami- 
day  :  he  had  the  generality  to  affirm  he  received   the  wound  from  a  ens* 
boar,  apprehenfive,    that   after   his  death,  this  unlkilful  archer  might 
be  punilhed  for  his  miftake.     In  Charles  the  Fat  the  whole  dominions 
of  Charlemagne  centered,    but  his  fcandalous   treaty  with  the  Normans, 
and  his  unmanly  fubmiffion  to  the  priefts,  rendered  him  fo  defpicable, 
that  his  fubjects  depofed  him  ;  and  this  monarch,  who  a  few  days  before 
had  fo  many  millions  of  men   under  his  command,  was  totally  de- 
ferred even  to  a  angle  domeftick.     Hiftorians  even  affert,  "  he  fent  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Mayence  to  afk  for  bread."     Arnould  the  Baftard,  his 
nephew,  who  artfully  carried  the  royal  election  in  his  favour,  affigned 
Charles  the  village  of  Nidenguen  for  his  fupport,  where  he  was  privately 
ftrangled  fome    months  after.     Charles   the   Simple,  betrayed  by  the 
treachery  of  Herbert,  count  de  Vermandois,  died  of  forrow  and  defpair 
in   the  prifon  of  Peronne.     Louis  IV.  according   to    d'Outremer?  was  Duchefne, 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,   as  he  was   croffing  the  road  to  Rheims,       *  p'  6jz* 
in   chace  of  a  wolf.     Lotharius,  and  his  fon  Louis  V.  the  laft  monarchs 
of  that  race,  were  poifoned  by  their  wives,  ladies  of  lingular  gallantry, 
with  whom  they  lived  on  bad  terms.      Charles,  duke  of  Lower  Lor- 
raine,  brother  to  Lotharius,  and  the  only  furviving  branch  of  the  houfe 
of  Charlemagne,  died  a  prifoner  [o]  in  the  great  tower  of  Orleans,  993, 
leaving  three  fons,  [p]  Otho,  Louis,  and   Charles,  who  all    died  young 
without    heirs.     His    daughters    Hermengarde,    and    Gerberge,    were 
married,    the    one  to  Albert,    earl   of  Namur,  the  other  to  Lambert, 
carl  of  Hainault. 

Continuation    of  Manners    and  Customs    imder  the 

SECOND      RACE. 

CHARLEMAGNE  efteemed  it  his  glory   to  be  defcended 

from  the  Franks.     He  affected  to  drefs  like  them,  wearing  his  cloaths 

fhort  and  clofe  to  his   fhape.     He  was  enraged  to  fee  a   Frenchman 

in   long  robes  like  a  Gaul.     "  Obferve    thofe   Frenchmen   !      thofe 

"  Frenchmen, 

[0]  The  dutchy  of  Lower  Lorraine  comprehended  Brabant,  Luxembourg,  the  biihoprick  of  Liege? 
the  provinces  of  Gueldret,  Cleves*  Juliers,  and  others  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  the  Mae%i> 
and  the  Efcant. 

\p\  Otho  died  1006,  after  reigning  over  Lower  Lorraine  43  years.  He  furvived  his  brothers, 
and  on  his  deceafe  his  filters  claimed  the  dutchy,  and  commenced  a  war  with  Godfrey  of  Ylrdet, 
to  whom  the  emperor  had  bequeathed  it.  They  came  to  an  accommodation ;  Godfrey  f.ilowed  thea 
a  large  fum  of  money,  payable  at  different  times,  and  fome  eitates  adjacent. 
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"  Frenchmen,  he'  exclaimed, '  adopting  the  habits  of  the  people  they 
*«  have  conquered  !  What  a  fcandal,  what  an  unfortunate  prefage!" 
Inftead  of  the  royal  fignet,  this  monarch  fealed  the  treaties  he  made 
with  the  hilt  of  hisfword  :  "  I  will  fupport  the  obfervation  of  them, 

Nota  SoV  *  *'  faid  he,  with  the  point.". 

miuchr.  That  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fair  fex  is    univerfally  known  -, 

but  that,  piqued  with  the  cruelty  of  St.  Amalberge,  he  purfued  her 
from  one  apartment  to  another,  till  in  her  flight  me  fell,  and  broke 
her  arm,  is  an  anecdote  not  fo  publick. 

In  a  paper  of  memorandums,  of  queflions  to  be  propofed  to  his  par- 
liament in  8 1 1,  one  may  perceive  the  difference  of  character  in  ancient 
and  modern  churchmen  !  "  I  will  enquire  of  the  ecclefiafticks,  (fays  he) 
!"  theiignification  of  thefe  words  of  fheapoftle  ;  Thofe  who  devotethem- 
"  felves  to  the  fervice  of  God,  fhould  not  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  this 
"  world.  Iwill  infill  on  their  explaining  to  me,  in  whatfenfe  they  under- 
*'  ftand  renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world?  and  if  there  is 
V  no  other  diflincfion  required  between  them  and  feculars,  befides  celi^ 
tf  bacy,  I  will  learn  whether  it  is  an  article  in  their  creed,  that  a  man  has 
*'  totally  and  truly  abandoned  earthlyenjoyments,whofe  whole  applicati- 
"  on  is  by  every  practicable  method  to  augment  his  wealth  ;  whofe  ftu- 
"  dies  are  only  calculated  to  perfuade  weak  minds  that  eternal  falvation 
*'  depends  on  the  gifts  and  legacies  beftowed  on  the  church,  and  who 
**  proftitute  the  facred  name  of  God,  and  of  his  faints,  to  work  on 
"  the  imbecility  of  perfons  in  their  lafl  agonies  to  defraud  their  legiti- 
"  mate  heirs  ;  whilff,  robbed  of  inheritance,  they  become  expofed  to 
f*  the  temptation,  and  frequently  plunged  into  the  guilt  of  crimes, 
*■  which  ars  too  often  the  fatal  confequences  of  poverty."  (Hift.  of 
France  by  Cordemor.  T.  I.  p.  640.) 

Pafcal  III.  not  being  regarded  as  the  lawful  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter, 
his  canonization  of  Charlemagne  was  not  unanimoufly  adopted  :  but 
on  the  reconcilement  of  "Frederick  I.  and  Alexander  III.  that  pope,  at 
the  emperor's  requeft,  ratified  the  canonization. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  Charles  the  Bald  deprived  his  fon 
Carloman  of  fight.  Louis  the  Debonair  forced  the  young  Bernard  king 
of  Italy,  his  nephew,  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  punifhment.  Thefe  mu- 
tilations became  fo  frequent,  that  the  oath  of  fealty  adminiftered  to 
vaflals  ran  in  thefe  words :  "  I  fwear  to  defend  the  perfon  of  my  lord, 
if  and  not  fuffer  him,  with  my  acquiefcence,  to  be  maimed  in  any 
"  part  of  the  body."  Abbots,  inflead  of  impofmg  on  their  monks  ca- 
nonical punifhments,  made  no  fcruple  to  cut  off  an  ear,  a  leg,  or  an 
arm,  by  way  of  expiation.  In 
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In  a  remarkable  famine,  which  happened  in  773,  the  ears  of  corn  '  ■"A==* 
were  blighted,  and  the  voice  of  demons  heard  in  the  air,  declaring 
they  had  laid  wafte  the  harveft,  becaufe  the  people  omitted  paying 
the  clergy  a  tenth  part  of  their  crops.  An  edicT;  was  fpeedily  pub- 
lifhed  to  oblige  them  to  pay  tythe  for  the  future.  How  extraordinary,  that 
the  devil  mould  interefr.  himfelf  fo  ftrenuoufly  in  favour  of  the  church  ! 

Latin  was  the  vulgar  tongue,  or,  in  other  words,  the  univerfal  Ian-  CapitcL 
guage  in  France  under  the  Jir/l  race.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  more  ann0  774- 
limited  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Debonair.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  eccleiiafticks  were  com- 
manded to  give  their  inftruclions  and  homilies  in  the  Roman  tongue, 
that  they  might  be  generally  underftood  by  the  people.  The  Roman 
was  a  compound  of  Celtic  and  corrupted  Latin,  in  which  feveral  *Tu- 
defcan  phrafes  were  introduced  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Franks 
in  Gaul.  This  Tude/can  was  a  branch  of  the  Celtic,  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Wejl,  but  had  loft  its  purity.  The  Roman  was  the  fame 
as  the  modern  French. 

It  was  cuftomary  for  a  lord  to  prefent  his  vaffal  with  a  piece  of  green 
turf,  when  he  gave  him  the  inveftiture  of  an  eftate.  In  allufion  to  this 
cuflom,  the  parliament,  or  general  aflembly  of  the  natiqju,  convened 
in  922,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles,  difcontented  with  the 
adminiitration  of  Charles  the  Simple,  declared  they  would  no  longer 
acknowledge  him  as  their  fovereign,  "  fignifying  their  renunciation  of 
homage  and  allegiance,  by  breaking  and  throwing  loofe  flraw  upon  the 
ground." 

There  was  in  thofe  times  a  lingular  method  of  acquiring  fame,  and 
fometimes  of  making  a  fortune  inftantaneouily.  Women  accufed  of 
adultery,  were  allowed  to  defend  their  innocence  by  martial  combat  j 
that  is  to  fay,  by  prefenting  to  the  judges  a  champion  of  noble  rank,  wha 
ihall  force  the  accufer  to  confefs  the  calumny  of  his  accufation.  Thevan- 
-quijhed,  whether  killed  or  difarmed,  was  drawn  on  a  fledge,  and  hanged 
by  the  feet;  the  woman  juflified  or  puniftied  according  to  the  event 
of"  the  duel.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  the  countefs  de  Gaf- 
tinois  was  impeached  of  poiioning  her  hufband.  The  evidence  againft 
her  was  fo  ftrong,  and  Gontran  her  accufer,  coufin-german  to  her  huf- 
band, was  reputed  fo  formidable  a  warrior,  that  this  lady  found  her- 
felf  deferted  by  all  her  friends  and  relations  ;  when  Ingelger,  fon  af 
Rorqual-,  a  gentleman  of  Brittany,  fcarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  ap- 
peared in  her  defence*  The  judges  appointed  the  combat;  he  killed 
Gontran.  The  countefs,  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  her  barons 

and 
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-=-'w,n  and  vafials,  made  him  her  heir  ;  and  the  archbifhop  of  Tours  gave  hira 
his  niece,  the  beautiful  Adelinda,  in  marriage,  together  with  the  caf- 
tles  of  Amboife,  Buzencay,  and  Chaiillon.  From  this  heroe,  the  earls 
of  Anjou,  who  afterwards  afcended  the  throne  of  England,  deduce 
their  defceiit. 

The  proprietors  of  caftles,  built,  without  limitation,  to  flop  the  in- 
roads of  the  Normans,  proved  in  time  almofl  as  dreadful  diflurbers  of 
the  peace  of  fociety  as  thofe  pyrates.  From  their  elevated  fortrefTes, 
they  pounced  like  hawks  on  all  who  appeared  in  the  plains,  extorting 
ranfoms  from  travellers,  plundering  merchants,  and  forcing  away 
handfome  women.  Rape,  robbery,  and  violence,  might  have  been 
called  privileges  of  the  lord  of  a  caftle.  '*  On  the  other  hand,  fays  Me- 
fl  zerai,  true  valour  and  courtefy  were  not  fo  extinguished  in  the  hu- 
"  man  bread,  but  fome  gentlemen  had  the  generoiity  to  enter  into 
"  aflbciations;  engaging  to  purfue,  attack,  and  deftroy  thefe  petty  tyrants 
"  throughout  the  provinces.  The  foundation,  continues  he,  of  the 
"  knights-errant,  giants,  and  monfters  of  romance." 

Wives  and  daughters  could  not  travel  in  much  greater  fecurity  in  the. 
neighbourhood  of  religions  houfes  -,  and  the  monks  would  fooner  hazard 
a  fiege  than  releafe  their  prey;  when  they  found  the  aflailants  prefs  too 
vigoroufly,  they  lodged  fome  holy  relicks  in  the  breach,  which  com- 
monly infpired  the  beholders  with  fuch  religious  awe,  that  they  re- 
treated, not  daring  to  profecute  their  revenge.  Hence  fabulous  writers 
have  likewife  borrowed  their  enchantments. 

Queen  Adelaide  was  the  widow  of  Lotharius,  king  of  Italy,  and  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  women  of  the  age.  Berenger,  with  a  defign  of  procur- 
ing her  to  marry  his  fon,  befieged  and  took  the  city  of  Pavia  ;  but  af- 
terwards violated  the  perfon  of  the  queen,  and  imprifoned  her  in  the 
caftle  de  Garde,  leaving  her  no  other  attendants  than  one  of  her  women 
and  a  prieft  :  fhe  found  means  to  efcape.  She  was  offered  a  retreat  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Reggio ;  and  conftrained  to  the  neceflity  of  travel- 
ling en  foot  by  night,  concealing  herfelf  in  the  day-time  in  corn  fields, 
whilft  her  almoner  went  to  the  adjacent  villages  in  fearch  of  provifions. 
Another  prieft  chanced  to  meet  her,  and  inlolentlymade  fome  difhonour- 
able  overtures,  which  fhe  rejected  with  dignity  ;  "  Well,  well,  faid 
."  the  prieft,  refign  your  fervant  to  me,  at  leaft,  otherwife  I  will  dif- 
**■  cover  you  to  Berenger ."  "  The  princefs,  continues <Mezeray,  fub- 
."  mitted  to  the  law  of  neceflity, — rand  the  fervant  to  the  command  of 
"  her  miftrefs."  An  ingenious  cafuift  has  ftated  this  adventure  as  a 
cafe  of  confeience,  and  reafons  very  judicially  upon  it. 
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Of  Cufloms,  Manners,    and  Privileges  till  the  Accejfion   of 
LOUIS     XL 

A  T  the  completion  of  the  conqueft  of  Gaul,  the  French  were  too 
inconfiderable  in  number  to  cultivate  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 
They  therefore  made  a  divifion  of  about  a  third  part  into  falique  lands, 
military  benefices,  and  royal  demefnes.  Thofe  called  falique  lands  were 
the  private  property  of  every  Frenchman,  diftributed  by  lot,  which  con- 
fequently  became  hereditary.  Military  benefices  were  tracts  of  undi- 
vided lands  belonging  to  the  ftate,  but  which  the  monarch  was  veiled 
in  the  power  of  granting  for  life  to  fuch  warriors  as  merited  rewards 
for  extraordinary  actions,  or  for  the  length  of  their  fervices.  Royal 
demefnes  were  thole  confiderable  tracts  of  country,  affigned  to  the  Chief, 
in  the  general  divifion.  Thefe  demefnes  were  fcattered  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  amounted  to  above  a  hundred  and  fixty  eftates,  forming 
the  principal  part  of  the  revenue  belonging  to  the  kings  of  the  firjl  and 
fecond  race. 

Their  palaces  were  not  pleafant  feats,  adorned  with  extenfive  parks, 
and  gardens  embelliJlied  by   art,  but   good,  comfortable   farm-houfes, 
fituated,    commonly,  in   the  centre   of  fome  foreft.  Oxen,  cows,  and 
lheep  grazed  in  the  meadow, — wild  and    tame  poultry  were   fed  from 
the  granaries,  and  horfes  were  bred  for  his  majefty's  ftables.    The  king 
performed  his  annual   rotation  from  one  to  another,  and  might,  with 
propriety,  be  faid  to  live  upon  his  ejiates.     What  fuperfluity  of  provi- 
sions remained,  after  the  court  confumption,  was  fold  for  his  own  emo- 
lument.    Charlemagne,  in  one  of  his  Capitularies,  gives  orders  for  car- 
rying to  market  the  pullets  from  his  farm  yards;  and  alfo  the  produce  Ca  .  ,  de 
of  his  kitchen  gardens.     A  modern  financier,  who  fpends  at   lean:  ten  vniis  Art, 
ihoufand  crowns  a  year  in  foups  at  his  country  houfe,  would  be  highly  39- 
affronted  with  the  man  who  prefumed  to  advife   him,  after  his  own, 
and  his  domefHcks  tables  were  fupplied  with  vegetables,  to  fend  the 
remainder  to  market ! 

The  French?  to  furnifh  labourers  for  the  cultivation  of  their  eftates, 
did  not  find  themfelves  obliged  to  reduce  into  fervitude  part  of  the  in- 
habitants who  formerly  poffefled  them.  Amongft  the  Romans,  and 
even  amongft  the  French,  during  the  firft  and  fecond  royal  families, 
and  from  the  accefiion  of  the  third,  till  the  enfranchifement  of  the 
Serfs,  .what  was  ftyled  an  eftate  or  farm,  comprehended  not  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  acres,  and  buildings,  but  the  cattle  and  flaves,  which' 
•conftituted  its  greateft  value; 

*  F  Dukes, 
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Dukes,  earls,  vicars,  canteniers  (or  thungeris)  were  receivers  of  the 
finances  ;  adminiftered  juftice  in  the  provinces ;  fummoned  [q]  the 
military  officers,  appointed  for  the  campaign  ;  affembled  and  conduct- 
ed the  foldiery  to  the  place   of  encampment   or    review. Certain 

lands  were  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  the  higher,  and  lower  order 
of  magistrates.  The  judges  were  all  military  :  by  the  Salique  law, 
they  were  commanded  to  wear  their  bucklers  when  they  pronounced  a 
decree. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  nobles,  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  national  feuds,  began  to  convert  thofe  titles  and  em- 
ployments granted  only  for  life  into  hereditary  honours.  They  ap- 
pointed themfelves  proprietary  lords  of  cities  and  provinces,  whole  go- 
vernment had  been  confided  to  them  during  the  royal  pleafure.  So 
lucrative  an  example  was  foon  imitated  by  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
enjoyed  more  limited  jurifdictions,  or  were  pofTeffed  of  military  bene- 
fices ;  and  the  appreheniion  of  wanting  mutual  affiftance  in  fupport  of 
thefe  ufurpations  was  the  foundation  of  moft  of  the  [r]  fiefs  and  mefine. 
tenures,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that  convention  by  which  he  who  had 
appropriated  to  himfelf  the  government  of  a  town  or  city,  fwore  alle- 
giance to  the  governour  of  the  province  in  which  it  was  fituated;  and* 
to  defend  his  perfon  and  property  ;  conditionally,  that  the  lord  of  the 
province  mould;  on  his  part,  protect  his  vaffal  in  all  his  rights,  and 
never  refufehim  juftice. 

From  a  variety  of  circumftances,  the  two  laft  monarchs  of  the  fie* 
cond  race  were  far  from  being  the  richeft  lords  in  their  kingdom..  Their 
whole  demefne  confifted  only  of  the  cities  of  Laon,.  SoifTons,  and 
Compiegne. 

The  acceffion  of  Hugh  Capet,  was  alfo  an  acceffion  of  wealth  to  the 
crown,  by  enriching  it  with  the  earldom  of  Paris,  and  the  duchy  [/]  of 
France ;  of  both  which  his  anceflors  had  rendered  themfelves  proprie-^ 
tary  lords.  He  confirmed  the  greater  and  lefTer  vaffals  in  the  poffef- 
fion  and  hereditaments  of  their  fiefs ;  that  is,  he  left  them  in  peace- 
able pofTeffion  of  thofe  provinces,  cities,  lands,  and  pofts  of  honour 
illegally  acquired  li 

The 

[q]  Such  as  omitted  repairing  to  the  mufter  on  the  day  appointed,  were  condemned  to  abfti- 
uence  from  wine  and  meat  for  as  many  days  as  they  had  exceeded  the  time  limited. 

[r]  Fief  owes  its  derivation  to  the  Latin  word  Fadus,  or  alliance,  becaufe  the  lord  and  his 
vaffal  reciprocally  coBneftea  themfelves  by  the  act  ot  1-nfiudntim. 

[s]  In  the  charters  collefted  by  M.  de  Marca  it  appears,  that  from  the  time  of  Charles  tie  BaU, 
to  the  i6thyearof  the  reign  of  Philip  Augujlus,  the  earls  of  Barcelona  had  continued  to  date  their 
publickafis,  "  in  fuchayearof, — 0x  kjngof  France  ■^  a  proof  that  they  acknowledged  their  to* 
Kereigrre, 
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The  great  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  r- — "— " > 
and  Normandy,  Acquitaine  and  Gafcoigne.  The  earls  of  Flanders, 
Champagne,  Toulonfe,  and  Barcelona.  [t]  Thefe  provinces  being  conr 
verted  into  feudal  tenures,  became  dependant  on,  and  revertible  to  the 
crown  in  cafes  of  felony,  or  in  default  of  heirs.  Thefe  great  feudato- 
ries, enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  fovereignty  within  their  proper  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  and  whoever  of  them  was  injured  or  attacked,  his  liege  [u]  vaff'als 
were  bound  to  fight  in  his  defence,  even  againfl  the  king,  [x]  If  he 
was,  defeated,  the  peers,  and  other  grandees  of  ftate  affembled  in  par- 
liament, examined  the  nature  of  the  offence,  whether  he  had  lawful 
reafons  for  taking  up  arms  ; — and  if  they  pronounced  him  guilty  of 
felony,  the  forfeiture  of  his  feudal  tenure  depended  on  the  royal  will, 
but  the  king  could  not  condemn  him  to  death.  The  acquisition  of 
nobility  from  public  employments,  or  money,  had  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced. The  blood  of  every  nobleman  was  efleemed  fo  facred,  that 
it  could  not  be  fhed  but  for  the  crime  of  treafon.  The  firft  titular  let- 
ters patent,  to  ennoble,  were  iffued  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold,  fon  of 
St.  Louis,  in  the  year  127 1. 

There  was  an  apparent  diftinction  at  that  time  between  a  regal  and  a  Sugerius,  la 
national  war  3  regal  wars  were  thofe  carried  on  by  the  king  againfl  the  Ludo-vk, 
great  or  inferior  feudatories  of  the  crown,  with  no  other  troops  than  his  Groiro* 
own  tenants,  and  the  liege  vaffals  of  his  marquifates.  Louis  the  Grofs  was 
three  years   before   he  could  fubdue  Bouchard,  *   Montmorenci,  and 
two  or  three  other  nobles,  within  twelve  leagues  diflance  from  Paris, 
At  the  fame  time  he  commanded  an    army  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
foldiers,  and  marched  to  attack  the  emperor   Henry  V.  who  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Rheims  j  but,  on  the  appearance  of  the   French,  re- 
treated with  fuch  precipitation  and   pufilanimity,  that  he  never  halted 
till  he  had  gained  the  paffage  of  the  Mofelle,  and  the  Rhine.     The  king 

F  2  of 

\f]  Robert  the  Strong  was  flain  in  an  engagement  againfl  the  Normans,  in  the  village  of  Brijfate, 
in  Jnjou.  Charles  the  Bald  had  given  him  the  duchy  of  France  in  863.  This  duchy,  or  govern- 
ment, befides  feme  considerable  territories  m  Champagne  -and  Picardie-,  included  the  earldom  and 
city  of  Paris  ;  the  Orleanois,  Chartrain,  and  Perche  :  the  earldom  of  Blois,  with  Touraine,  and 
rart  ofA/w,  and  Maine.  Thus  it  is  evident,  the  earls,  and  particular  lords  of  thefe  dillrifts. 
Hole  their  honours  from  the  duchy  of  France. 

[u]  In  ceding  their  own  lands,  or  thofe  they  held  by  ufurpation,  the  harons  made  agreements 
■more  or  lefs  fcandalous  with  their  tenants.  The  bond  <vaffal  was  obliged  to  ferve  his  lord  perfon  • 
a.!ly  on  every  occaiion,  and  againfl  every  peribn,  whiift  the  free  <v  offal  had  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing afubftitute  ;  nor  was  hecpnftrained  to  lend  his  affiftance,  but  in  particular  emergencies.  ,  " 

[*]  The  king  llill  allows  his  fubjetts  to  plead  againfl  him  in  courts  of  judicature.  It  was  the 
■faihion  of  thofe  days  to  plead  with  the  fword.  V 

*  MathUu.    his   fon,  married  the  widow  of  Louis  the  Grift, 
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— ^— ""*>  of  England,  then  duke  of  Normandy,  had  inftigated  the  Germans  to 
this  irruption.  Louis  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  loids  and  barons  of 
his  realm  to  engage  with  him  in  the  reduction  of  Normandy,  butthey 
defired  to  be  excufed,  and  led  back  the  contingent  troops  they  had 
furnifhed.  ".  We  took  arms,  faid  they,  in  defence  of  our  native  coun- 
try, threatened  with  a  foreign  invafion — but  we  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  concur  in  difpofTeffing  the  duke  of  Normandy  of  his  territories,  a 
feudatory  of  the  crown,  and  confequently  one  of  the  members  of  the 
ftate."  Their  ordinary  policy  conlifted  in  promoting  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  ftate;  and  never  buffering  the  monarchical  power  to  acquire 
fufficient  ftrength  to  crulli  or  humiliate  the  ariftocratical. 

*'  What  a  noble  fyftem,  fays  Montefquieu,  [y]  was  feudal  govern~ 
<(  ment  !  Itrefembled  a  venerable  oak,  exalting  its  head  to  the  clouds 
"  — the  eye  beheld  its  foliage  at  a  diilance — advancing  nearer  difco- 
"  vered  its  trunk — but  its  roots  were  invifible — embofomed  deep  iri  the 
"  earth  !"  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  admired  fyftem  of  feudal 
government  almoft  always  degenerates  into  anarchy.  That  venerable 
oak,  royalty,  from  the  luxuriancy  of  its  principal  branches  (the  great 
feudatories")  who  extracted  all  its  fap,  and  folidity,  became  a  withered 
trunk. — The  political  fyftem, from  the  reign  of  Clovis  to  that  cf  Charles 
the  Bald,  was  indeed  a  noble  one  :  A  Frenchman  was  only  the  vaffal 
of  his  country — he  acknowledged  no  fuperior  between  himfelf  and  the 
throne — his  chiefs  were  his  equals  in  rank »-and  he  only  inlifted  un- 
der their  banner  at  the  royal  command. 

From  that  asra  to  the  acceflion  of  Louis  XI.  the  fcene  was  a  fad  re- 
verfe.  France  was  frittered  out  amongft  a  variety  of  petty  princes, 
who  were  perpetually  entering  into  Combinations  againfl  their  fove- 
reign,  and  frequently  into  alliances  with  England.  A  univerfal  fpirit 
of  independency  prevailed.  Each  individual  arrogated  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  war.  Cities,  parifhes,  abbeys,  private  families  took  up  the 
fword  againfl  each  other.  The  obligations,  of  eonfanguinity  did  not- 
in  thefe  difputes  extend  beyond  the  fourth  degree  ;  but  as  friends  and 
allies  all  were  admitted.  Several  methods  were  tried  to  correct,  thefe 
diforders  ;    a&s   of  hoflility  were    ftridtly   prohibited  during  Advent, 

Chrijlmas, 

[y]  Some  writers,  whom  Montefquieu  has  followed  rather  two  inconfideratefy,  pretend  that  mili- 
tary benefices  were  bellowed  on  condition  the  poffeffors  of  them  mould  be  always  ready  to  appear 
in  arms  for  the  ftate  ;  that  thefe  were  confequently  Fiefs,  and  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  monar- 
chy.— Butthi3  is  a  miftake  ;  for  it  is  indifputable,  that  every  Frenchman,  when  he  attained  a  cer- 
tain age,' was  obliged  to  ferve  his  country  ;  it  therefore  became  unneceflary  to  gratify  particular 
perfons  for  the  performance  of  a  duty  indiipenfable  to  the  whole  community,  and  prefcribed  by  a 
general  law.  Military  benefactions,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  were  only  diftributed  as  rewards 
of  military  fervice?.  . 
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Chrijlmas,  Lent,  Eajier  and  Wlntfuntide.  Alfo  to  intercept,  or  lie 
wait  for  an  enemy  within  the  verge  of  the  church,  or  in  his  way  to 
mafs,  or  in  any  other  place,  between  Thurfday  night  and  Monday 
Morning. 

Philip  the  Fair,  in  the  year  1 3 1 1 ,  made  an  effort  to  put  a  final  flop 
to  thefe  domeftick  contentions.  But  the  nobles,  jealous  of  an  encroach- 
ment on  what  they  regarded  as  one  of  their  privileges,  immediately 
revolted ;  and,  three  years  after,  his  fucceffbr,  Louis  Hutin,  was  o- 
bligedto  permit  their  continuation  at  fuchfeafons  as  the  nation  was  not 
engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 

It  appears  in  a  manufcript  copy  of  remonftrances  of  the  province  of 
Picardie,  Art.  VI.  "  That  the  nobles  demanded  they  might,  according 
to  ancient  cuftom,  wear  arms,  and  wage  war  with,  and  endea-vpur  to 

■vanquijb  their  enemies,  when  and  where   they  pleajed." Granted  by 

the  king- — "  the  right  of  arms,  and  waging  war,  according  to  ancient 
cuftom." — u  Granted  by  the  king  alfo,  the  duel  and  martial  challenge, 
in  cafes  of  crimes  that  cannot  be  proved  by  witneffes."  In  1168,  Louis 
the  Young  enacfed,  that  combat  mould  not  be  granted  where  a  debt  did 
not  exceed  five  fols.  Philip  the  Fair  prohibited  it  in  all  civil  caufes„ 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  deals  in  paradoxes,  had  the  abfurdi  ty  to  aftert 
there  was  lefs  injuftice  committed,  and  property  was  lefs  invaded  in 
thofe  times  than  in  the  prefent.- 

According  to  him,  there  is  a  more  refined  degree  of  politenefs  in  the 
behaviour  of  gentlemen  of  the  army  to  each  other,  than  in  that  of  law- 
yers and  ecclefiafticks,  who  wear  nofword.  Men  would  not  fo  incon- 
iiderately  be  guilty  of  affronts,  if  each  had  a  right  to  demand  a  tryal 
by  the  campfight:     Befiae:,  !    he,'  the    relations   of  him  who 

iid  be  interefted  in  its  prevention,  be- 

'amily-  engagement.     I  grant,  added  he, 

:h  others  vineyards,  barns,  cornfields, 

-      of  the  death  of  their  children 
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meditated  an  cct  of  injufti 
crmle  th"  conference  im 
that  they  burnt  an'd'defti 
and  even,  fometimes,  v 
whereas  in  tnele  days,  • 
an  attorney  or   fol'icit 
privilege  of  trying  . 
under  the  evil  •  0/  or. 
holds  them  red uctv 


r  is  ruined  by  the  machinations  of 
irice  of  a  judge,  who  purchafes  the 
rnpelling  the  unfortunate  to  groan 
nfplsijce,  and  caprice,  he  only  be- 
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Continuation  of  Manners •,  Cujioms,  a?id  Privileges  to  the  Reigti 
cf  L  O  U  I  S     XL 
THE  fuperior  clergy  feem  to   have  pofleffed  the  virtue  of  conti- 
nence in  as  Superlative  a  degree  in  that  age  as  in  the  prefent.     The  cafe 
was  different  with  the  canons,  and  parochial  priefts.     The  generality 
of  them  entered  into  matrimony,  and  flattered  themielves   with  being 
able,   by  the  fpecious  plaufibility  of  their  arguments,  to  dazzle    the 
understanding  and  politicks  of   princes  and  nobles.      They  reprefented 
marriage  as   a  necefiary  institution   for   making  an  ecclefiaftick  a  good 
citizen,  and    attaching    him    to    the   Mate  ;   that  an  expectation  of  ob- 
taining   favour    and    protection   for  his   children,     would  render  him 
lefs  encroaching, — lefs  infolent,  —  more  fubmiSfive   and  circumfpecl: 
towards  magistrates ; — and    that  the   fee   of  Rome  would  never  have 
thought   of  condemning  priefts  to   celibacy,   had  they  not   wanted  to 
eftablifh  in  every  kingdom   a  detached  body  of  men,  always  ready  to 
oppofe    temporal  authority,  and  acknowledging  no  fovereign   but  the 
pope.     This   licentioufnefs  of  fpeech  naturally   irritated  the  holy  fee, 
and  its  legates.    1119,   Pope    Calixtus  II.  in   a  council  held  at  Rheims, 
excommunicated  all  the  married  clergy — deprived  them  of  their  bene- 
fices— forbad  them  to  be  prefent  at  mafs — declared  their  children  ille- 
gitimate, and  thought  it  an  incumbent  duty   to  extend  his    feverity  to 
thofe  innocent  beings,  by  yielding  them  a   prey   to  the  avarice  of  the 
nobles,  who  were  authorized  to  reduce  them  to  bondage,  and  even  to 
fell  them.     I  mould  imagine  that  the  various  revolutions  of  the  human 
mind,  at  different  periods,  in  points  the  moSt  ample  and  natural,  would 
form  a  very  curious  hiflory.     All  the  Rafifo'ns  agree,  that  the  law  of 
Mofes  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  Ifrael  thofe  who  did  not  marry 
by  a  certain  age.     The  Roman  laws  did  not  permit  batchelors  to  make 
pcero  de      wills,  or  give  evidence.      "  Have  you  a  wife  ?"  was  the  firSt  queStion 
•of  the  cenfor   before     he  administered  an  oath.     Gladiators,  prize- 
fighters, fingers,  dancers,  painters  in  enamel,  becaufe  they  generally 
continued  Single,  were  regarded  by   the  Pagan  theologiSts  with  a  kind 
of  horror.     "  You  fear   to  enervate    (faid  the  priefts  to  thefe   artifls) 
'*  your  Strength  and  your  agility— to  enfeeble  your  voice,   and  your 
*'  fight — but  you  do  not  fear  the  iofs  of  your  foul.  It  is  treafon  againft 
i<  nature  to  leave  the  world  without  endeavouring   to  encreafe  its  in- 
*'  habitants.     Ye  are  impious  men  for  whom  the  daemons  lie  in  wait 
"  to  inflict  the  fevereft  punishments  in  the  Tartarean  gulph."     Lycur- 
gus  was  not  lefs  rigorous  in  refpect  to  thofe  obftinate  perfons  who  lived 

in 
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in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.     He  excluded  them  from   employments,  botli  r- — < \ 

civil  and  military.  They  were  even  obliged  to  fubmit  annually  to  a 
trifling,  and  rather  difagreeable  ceremony.  The  Lacedemonian  wo-  Athen.l.  13, 
men  carried  them  in  proceffion  from  their  own  houfes,  on  the  firft  day 
of  April,  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  teazing  them  with  a  thoufand  mali- 
cious farcafms  on  the  road,  and  fcourging  them  with  rods  before  the 
ftatue  of  the  goddefs  of  marriage. 

Bulls  of  excommunication  againft  the  married  priefls  proved  more 
efficacious  than  that  fulminated  in  the  enluing  year  by  the  bifhop  of 
JLaon  againft  the  mice  and  caterpillars,  who  had  deftroyed  the  harveft. — 
Does  not  the  fact  appear  incredible,  that  in  the  time  of  Francis  the  firft 
thefe  vermin  were  adfxally  allowed  an  advocate  to  defend  their  caufe,  TheopMlafc 
in  opposition  to  the  farmers  ?  Several  examples  might  be  produced,  Raimond, 
but  I  mail  only  give  a  copy  of  a  fentence  pronounced  by  the  official  of 
Trogis  in  Champagne,  July  9,  151 6.  "  On  a  fair  hearing  of  both 
parties,  it  appears  equitable  to  us,  at  the  requeft  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Villenoce,  to  admonifh  the  caterpillars  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  their 
fields  within  fix  days.  Should  they  prove  refractory  to  this  admonition, 
we  hereby  curfe  and  excommunicate   them." 

Thefe  kind  of  anathemas  have  been  denounced  by  almoft  all  nations. 
The  natives  of  the  Atlantic  ifl.es  finding  the  fun  from  his  exceflive  heat 
extremely  inconvenient,  petitioned  one  of  their  priefts  to  interdict  him 
from  appearing  till  the  afternoon.  To  be  banifhed  the  temple  was 
eonfidered  by  the  Jews  as  the  higheft  degree  of  punifhment.     Ccefar, 

fpeaking  of   the  Gauls,  fays "  The  Druids  decided  all  procefT- De  BeiIo 

es  ;  thofe  who  refufed  fubmiffion  to  their  decrees  were  prohibited  Galiico, 
from  attending  the  facrifices.  Perfons  under  fuch  interdiction 
reputed  impious  and  abandoned were  incapacitated  from  plead- 
ing or  giving  evidence  in  judicial  caufes  ;  and  avoided  [z[  by  every  one, 
left  their  prefence  and  cenverfation  mould  be  productive  of  fome  mif- 
fortune."  We  learn  from  Plutarch,  that  the  Athenian  fenate  folicited 
the  princefs  Theano  to  denounce  a  malediction  on  Alcibiades,  whom 
they  aceufed  of  mutilating  the  ftatues    of  Mercury  after  an  evening's- 

debauch.     If  beano   excufed  herfelf  in    this  reply "  That  fhe  was 

the  fervant  of  the  Gods,  to  pray  for  and  blefs  mankind,  not  to  curie 
and  abhor  them."  When  Philip  Augujlus  repudiated  his  wife  hegel- 
burge,  in  order  to  efpoufe  Agnes  de  Meranie,  the  pope  put  the  king- 
dom of  Frame  under  an-  interdi&ion.  The  churches  were  unopened 
for   near  eight  months.     No  mafs — no  vefpers— no  matrimony  -,  the 

ni£es 
£z]  Ne  quid  ex  contagione  incommode  accigeant.. 
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rites  of  marriage  were  even  deemed  illicit.  Becaufe  the  king  refufed  to 
cohabit  with  his  queen,  continence  was  to  be  tne  univerfal  fafhion  > 
and  the  human  fpecies  was  to  fuffer  an  annual  decreafe. 

Whoever  had  been  enjoined  pu'  lick  penance  by  the  church,  was  fuf- 
pended  from  all  functions,  ci  !,  military,  and  connubial.  He  was 
neither  to  comb  his  hair,   fh  vaJi..  or  even  change   his  linen  ;  fo 

that  at  length  he  unavoida  imj  a   moft  vile  and  iiithy  penitent. 

The  good  king  Robert  irici  .  d  this  cenfure  for  marrying  his  coufin  ; 
only  two  domefticks  remained  in  his  train  -,  and  every  thing  he  touched 
was  purified  by  fire.  In  a  word,  the  horror  excited  by  any  intercourfe 
with  an  excommunicated  perfon  was  fo  exceflive,  that  a  proftitute, 
whom  Eudes  le  Pelletier  paft  half  an  hour  with,  being  informed  fome 
days  after,  that  he  was  under  an  interdict  for  fix  months,  found  her- 
felf  fo  much  affected  as  to  be  feized  with  convulfions,  which  endan- 
gered her  life— (he,  however,  recovered  by  the  abfolution  and  prayers 
of  a  holy  deacon. 

If  any  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  interefts  happened  to  be  entangled,  fo 
that  the  religious  were  fummoned  to  anfwer  before  a  fecular  judge,  the 
contending  party,  and  the  judge  who  prefumed  to  cite  them  be- 
fore his  tribunal,  were  immediately  excommunicated.  They  preached 
at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  lawful  to  plunder  the  effects  of  an  excom-  . 
municatcd  perfon,  till  he  was  abfolved — and  the  price  of  abfolutions 
was  exorbitant. 

Thefe  infringements  of  the  liberties  of  fociety  were  fo  much  more 
alarming,  as  the  church  afferted,  that  the  royal  authority  ought  to  ex- 
tend its  care  to   the  execution  of  ecclefiaftical    cenfures,  without  ad- 
mitting its  privilege  to  examine   the  legality   and  equitablenefs  of  fuch 
cenfures .     Joinville  relates,  "  That  the  clergy  of  France  reprefented  to 
*'  St.  Louis,  that  his  majefty  fuffered  Chriftianity  to  be  extinguished  in 
4'  his  dominions — How  does  this  happen  ?  faid  that  great  king.  Becaufe 
*'  none  of  your  majefty's   fubjects  trouble  themfelves  about  abfolution; 
"  therefore,  Sire,  command   your  judges    to  oblige  all  excommuni- 
■     catea  pci.^ns  to  apply  to  the   church  for  abfolution  within    a  year 
u"  and  a  day.     With    all   my  heart,  replied   St.  Louis,  provided  the 
<udge   is  convinced  of  the  equity  of  their  fentence.     The  bifhops 
Hedged,  that  the   laity  were  incompetent  judges  of  the   equity  of 
heir  cenfures.  And  the  king  declared  he  never  would  grant  them  an 
conditional  power,  from  a  clear  conviction  that  he  muft,  by  fuch 
ompliance,  be  guilty  of  great  injuftice  to   the  reft  of  his  fuft- 
'      s." 

Of 
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Of  Serfs,  or  Bond-Vassals. 

A  N  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fituation  of  the  bond-vaffals  ire 
France,  from  the  following  ordonnance.  "  Know  all  men  by  thefe 
««  prefents,  that  we  William,  the  unworthy  bifhop  of  Paris,  do  give 
"  our  confent  to  the  efpoufals  of  Odeline,  daughter  of  Rddttlpbe  Gaitdin, 
'*  of  the  village  [a]  of  Ceres,  bondfwoman  of  our  church ;  and  Ber~ 
**  trand,  fon  of  Hugon,  deceafed,  bondfman,  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
**  main  des  Prez ;  on  condition  that  the  children  who  may  be  born  of 
"  the  faid  marriage,  (hall  be  divided  equally  between  us,  and  the  faid 
**  abbey  j  and  that  if  the  faid  Odeline  chances  to  die  without  children,. 
**  all  her  effects,  real  and  perfonal  {hall  revert  to  us ;  in  the  fame  man- 
**  ner,  all  the  real  and  perfonal  effects  of  the  faid  Bertrand,  in  failure 

*•*  of  children,  are  to  return  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  des  Prez: * 

*'  Given  under  our  hand  in  the  year  1242." 

To  prevent  difputes  that  might  arife  from  the  fuperior  natural 
advantages  of  fome  children  comparatively  with  others,  the  lords 
of  manors  drew  lots  for  them.  If  there  was  only  one  child,  it  belong- 
ed to  the  mother,  and  confequently  was  the  property  of  her  lord  :  fhe. 
had  alfo  a  right  to  two  out  of  three,  and  three  out  of  five  children. 
More  than  tWQ  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  were.com— 
■prized  in  thefe  ferfs,  bondfmen,  or  gens  de  pojie.  Deprived  of  the: 
freedom  of  choice,  they  could  neither  marry,  nor  refide  out  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  lord,  without  permifiion.  He  was  the  arbiter  of  their, 
fate,  to  give,  fell,  exchange,,  or  claim  them  every  where  ;  even  if  they- 
prudently  fought  an  afylum  in  the  church.  The  abbot  of  St.  Denis, 
was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Normans  in  858.  His  ranfom  was  fet  at  685 
livres  in  gold,  3250  in  filver,  horfes,  oxen,  and  feverzl  ferfs  or  bondf- 
men of  his  abbey,  with  their  wives- and- children.  (Annal.  Bened.  T., 
III.  L.  35.  num.33.) 

An  indigent  gentleman  prefented  himfelf  one  day,  with  his  two- 
daughters,  before  Henry,  frsnamed  the  Large,  earl  of  Champagne,  be- 
feeching  his  majefty  to  beftow  a  portion  on  them  in  marriage.  He* 
was  rudely  repuifed  by  Artaud,  the  earl's  intendant  of  the  province,  who, 
like  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  was.  become  rich,  arrogant^  and  oppref-  TWeierai; 
five  j  telling  \\\mj  that  his  lord  had  been  fo  munificent  in  his  bounty1'  *■  &  ajo* 
he  had  nothing  left  to  difpofe  of.— "  Thou  lyeft,  villain  !  faid  the  earl, 
I  have  not  ycc  difpofed  of  thee  !— — Thou  art  part- of  my  property.—. 

*  G  Take 

{a]  Vuiflbns  Villa  Cereris,-  a  village,  about  three,  kaglisa  from  Pari;,,  towards  jizte'iM,  wher*' 
{here  was,  anciemly3  a  temple  dedicatj-i  10  C'sres. 
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f?—*-°~~\  Take  him,  Stir,  (addrefling  himfelf  to  the  gentleman)  I  make  thee  a 
prefent  of  him,  and  will  piotec~t  thy  claim."  The  gentleman  bound 
Artaud,  led  him  away  captive,  and.  did  not  releafe  him  till  he  paid  him 
five  hundred  livres  to  get  hufbands  for  his  daughters.  Serfs  of  the 
fame  eftate,  obliged  to  marry  within  their  own  community,  muft  be 
-more  ftrongly  cemented  in  affection,  and  more  difpofed  to  foften  the. 
pangs  of  ficknefs,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  in  thofe  with  whom  they 
were  afTociated.  Beggars  ai  I  vagabonds  were  fcarcely  feen  in  France, 
became  a  vaffal  was  n.c  .:  i  to  extend  his  travels  beyond  the  boun- 
dary of  his  lord's  territories.  A  fpirit  of  induftry  was  excited  by  the 
deiire  of  augmenting  their  [<£]  PeculL  and  from  the  hope  of  being  one  day 
able  to  purchafe  their  freedom.  irally  free-born  fubjecls,  thofe  who 

were  enfranchifed,  and  the  Serfs,  who  appertained  to  cities ,  were 
equally  employed  in  the  cultivation  f  arts  and  fciences,  the  extenfion 
of  commerce,  and  the  encreafe  of   manufactures. 

Louis  the  Grcfs  was  the  firft  of  our  monarchs  who  introduced  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Serfs  in  cities  and  great  towns  ;  that  is,  they  were 
no  longer  adherent  to  the  place  of  their  nativity,  but  at  liberty  for  the 
time  to  come  to  live  where  they  pleafed.  JBy  degrees,  mofl  of  the 
nobles,  either  to  furnifh  magnificent  equipages,  during  the  madnefs 
of  the  crufades,  or  ruined  by  thefe  foreign  wars,  permitted  their  vaffals 
to  redeem,  themfelves  from   flavery  by  the  advancement  of  immenfe 

P'Outrcmer.  fums  of  money.  Liberty,  if  fome  writers  are  to  be  credited,  ferved 
only  to  infpire  thefe  new  free-men  with  an  averfion  for  labour,  and  to 
render  them  infolent  beggars,  and  publick  pillagers. 

This  period  was  the  commencement   and  eftablifhment   of  the  four 

orders  of  mendicants The   Dominicans,    Cordeliers,  Carmelites, 

and  Auguftines. 

Of    MATRIMONY. 

A  N  inclination  for  marriage,  and  to  perpetuate  one's  name,  was  ih 
former  ages  reputed  a  lefs  honourable  crime  than  murder.  In  the  firft 
part  of  this  work,  I  have  fhewn  that  in  the  *palaces  of  bifhops,  and 
other  religious  edifices,  there  was  a  court  appointed  for  the  lifts. 
Coulin-germans  enjoyed  the  privilege  to  kill  each  other,  whilft  marri- 
ages with  relations,  not  only  to  the  fourth,  but  even  to  the  feventh 
degree  of  confanguinity  were  anathematifed  and  diffolved.— The  great 
leaders  of  the  church  enfranchifed  the   champion  who  had  been  thrice 

victorious  in  defence. of  their  rights that  is  to  fay,  who  had  flam, 

OS 

[&]  The  Peouliera  is  wealth,  which  he  whofrs  in  rubjeftion  has  acquired  by  his  owa  indoHfy* 
labour  and  frugality,  and  which  he  is  privileged  to  difpofe  of. 


The  true 
Theatre  of 
honour,  by 
Columbiere, 
p.  204. 
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or  bruifed  to  death  three  men Yet  in  their  fermons  they  fligmatfzed  ' " — 

with  infamy  that  hulband  who  mould  marry  three  wives.  A  prieft, 
who,  at  his  brother's  nuptials,  wore  a  wedding  favour  on  his  fleeve,  was 
interdicted  by  the  bifhop  for  fix  months — but  in  the  duel  between  Jar- 
nac  and  Chat aigner aye,  the  Friends  and  relations.,  as  well  ecclefiafticks 
as  laicks,  were  diftinguifhed  by  cockades  of  different  colours,  Tar- 
nac's  party  wore  black  and  white  ;  Chataigner aye's,  blue  and  grey.  The 
prohibition  of  marriage  to  the  feventh  degree  of  confanguinity  mud 
have  been  extremely  embarrafling  to  the  arithmeticians  of  thofe  times, 
if  the  calculation  is  juft,  that  in  afcending'  to  the  fifteenth  table  of 
genealogy,  thirty-two  thoufa/.d  perfons  may  have  contributed  to  the 
birth  of  one. 

Convinced  that  the  Strength  and  riches  of  a  monarchy  confifts  in  the 
encreafe  of  its  Subjects,  Louis  XIV.  in  1666,  affigned  pennons  of  two 
thoufand  franks  out  of  the  p  k  revenue,  to  fuch  noblemen  as  had 
twelve  children,   and'dedic  jne  of  them  to  the  church.     To  per- 

fons of  inferior  rank.  the  faHfe    number,   and  the  fame 

way  of  thinking,  he  ob  iptiba  from  taxes,  imports, 

and  military  contribution.;       A\  onHaaee  fo   wife  in  the   nature  of 

its  institution,  has  neve  by  more  than  another,  fo  fre- 

quently renewed  by  r  kings,  that  perfons   of  either 

fex  Should  not  be  ad  j..  vow,  in   any  religious  focietyi 

before  the  age  of  tv-  ai  A  neglect  that  is  matter  of  lamenr 

tation  to  all  good  ci  trance*  a  man  of  curioSIty  and  re- 

flection mud  expect  c  with   fubject  for  mirth  as  well   as 

forrow— -For  inStar  r . -.       .  more  diverting  than  to   behold  re- 

ligious communing  :ir  appetites  daily  with  fuch  aliments 

as  would  be  prefer]  .ere  they  deflined  for  the  population  of 

uninhabited  iilam  .  .    '  v;es  of  Christianity,  to  marry a  .girl  of 

irregular  conduct,  'ork  of  mercy. 

I  fhall  conclud  rvatloas    of  marriage  with  a  query  not  in- 

applicaole  to  the-  ;/hy  a  cuckold,  though  a  harmlefs  being, 

Sho  dd,   univerlr  \  contempt  ?     Perhaps  the   reply  will 

not  be  untati.s^  .    the  cafe  particularly  indicates  a   fervile  de- 

gree of  vaifi. 

JS.fi/HONOU  R.  Camllluv 

„  '     '      "ft  r  Borellus, 

THE  J  d  by  the  fens  of  Lotus  the  Debonair  wa3   fo  Bibiioth, 

fanguin  ic^s,   that  the    battle  of  Fontenoi,   alone,  is  Germ* 

tepoite  .  /  tyce  near   a  hundred   thoufand  men.     Two 

&  Z  third.-. 
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* — i-*-" ~~\  thirds  of  the  nobility  of  Champagne  perifhed  there  ;  and,  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  repair  the  lofs,  Charles  the  Bald  granted  a  privilege  to  women 
of  quality,  in  that  province,  who  married  plebeians,  of  ennobling  their 
hufbands.  Thofe  are  reputed  noble,  fays  an  ancient  record  belonging 
to  Champagne  and  Brie,  who  are  defcended  from  a  father  or  mother  of 
noble  extraction.  Nobility  transferred  by  the  female  line  continued 
undifputed  till  1566,  when  the  king's  folicitor  of  the  court  of  aids  at 
Paris,  alledged  that  this  cuftom  had  been  tolerated,  through  neceflity, 
to  repeople  the  province  with  nobility ;  but  the  caufe  no  longer  ex- 
isting, the  effect  ought,  confequently,  to  ceafe.  I  recollect,  no  patent 
of  nobility  attended  with  more  flattering  and  pleafing  fenfations  than 
that  of  Anne  Mi/fmer,  about  the  time  of  the  reformation.  This  wo- 
man, concealed  by  fome  trees  in  the  earl  of  Champagne's  garden,  over- 
heard part  of  a  converfation  between  three  men,  who  waited  the  hour 
of  the  earl's  rifing  in  the  morning,  with  an  intention  to  affaffinate  him. 
Obferving  them  retire,  either  tranfported  with  horror  at  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  her  prince,  or  apprehending  her  information  would  be 
too  late  to  prevent  it,  {he  called  to  them  aloud  from  the  other  end  of 

the  walk,    making    ligns    of  having   fomething    to    fay The  firit 

who  approached  me  ftabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  kitchen  knife  ;  de- 
fended herfelf  againfl  the  other  two  ;  and  received  feveral  wounds  be- 
fore the  family,  alarmed,  came  to  her  affiflance.  Evidences  of  the 
crime  of  thefe  abandoned  wretches  were  found  upon  them  ;  they  con- 
fefTed  it,  under  the  torture,  and  were  executed.  Anne  Mufnier,  her 
hufband  Gerard  de  Langres,  and  their  defcendants  were  ennobled. 

In  a  certificate,  bearing  date  Dec.  11,  1446,  to  prove  the  nobility  of 
Perrette  Bureau*  married  to  John  le  Gras,  it  is  alferted,  "  That  (he 
*'  was  carried  to  church  in  a  barrow,  ftrewed  with  hawthorn  and  juni- 
"  per,  purfuant  to  the  eftablifhed  cuftom  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewo- 
*f  men ;  a  ceremony  never  permitted  to  perfons  of  ignoble  defcent. 
tl  Thefe  have  no  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  carried  to  church  on 
'*  their  wedding  day,  and  the  day  following,  feated  in  a  barrow,  de- 
■M  corated  with  thorns  and  juniper."     (La  Rague's  treatife  of  nobility, 

DeVarietate  O/ATCHIEVEMENTS. 

Scientiarum,  •" 

C      8i  '  '  A 

"IT  would  be  an  impropriety,  fays  Agrippa,  to  fee  in  the  coat  of 
"  arms,  or  fliield  of  a  gentleman,  any  tame  animal  ufeful  for  the  fup-» 
"  port  of  life  j  fuch  as  a  hen,  goofe,  duck,  calf,  or  fheep.  The 
"  fpecification  and  character  of  nobility  is  to  hold  fome  ferocious,  ap<* 
'•.  carnivorous  creature  in  fubjection."  AM 
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All  nations  have  their  chara&erifKcal  enfign,  or  mark  of  difrinction-,   t " — "*» 

That  of  Athens  was  the  owl  ;  of  Thrace  a  dead  body ;  the  Celtce  dif- 
played  a  fword  j  the  Romans  an  eagle }  the  Carthaginians  a  horfe's 
head  j  a  bounding  courfer  diftinguifhed  the  Saxons  ;  a  bear  the  Goths  % 
and  a  lion  was  the  fymbol  of  France.  Amongft  the  Romans,  every 
legion  was  denominated  by  the  peculiar  fymbol  on  their  bucklers  ;  as 
the.  thundering  legion — that  of  the  dragon,  &c.   (Draconarii.) 

Thedruids    of  the  feminary  of  Autun,  probably  becaufe  of  the  vir- 
tues they  attributed  to  the  ferpent's  egg,  chofe    for  their  coat  of  arms 
a  ferpent  couchant,  argent,  in   a  field    azure  j  the  creit,  a  branch  of 
mifletoe,  crowned  with   acorns,  vert.     The  chief,  or  high  prieft  had  Religion  of 
a  bunch  of  keys  for  his  fymbol.  T  I  p^Vij, 

According  to  Tacitus,  the  ftandards  and  banners  borne  by  the  Ger-  De  Moribus    • 
mans  in   the  field  of  battle,  were   depofited  in  their  facred  forefls  in  GeTm'  c*  7" 
times  of  peace.     From  this  precedent,  our  monarchs  borrowed  the  ce- 
remony of  taking  the  cope  of  St.  Martin  from  his  tomb,  and  the  ori~ 
fiamme,  or  ftandard  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  replacing  them 
again  at  the  conclufion  of  a  war. 

Let  our  in  ten  dan  ts  be  careful,  fays  Charles  the  Bald  in  his  Capitu- 
laries, that  all  bifhops,  abbots,  and  abbefles,  command  their  vatials 
to  march  with  military  accoutrements,  and  bearing  the  proper  enfigns 
of  th?ir  order.  An  edict,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fat,  ordered  all 
cities,  and  large  towns  to  marfhal  the  citizens  in  feparate  divifions,  ac- 
cording to  their  parishes  -,  the  priefts  marching  in  the  van  with  the 
banners  of  their  refpedtive  churches. 

Befides  the  cope  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  banner  of  St.  Denis,  there 
was  alfo  the  royal  ftandard  ;  but  the  emblematical  figures  and  devices 
were  variable ;  the  reigning  prince  obliterated  the  old,  and  imagined 
fome  new  defign,  frequently  in  a  very  different  tafte  from  that  of  his 
pfedeceffor.  What  ornaments  do  we  fee,  fays  Le  Gendre,  on  the  antique 
royal  fignets  ?  The  portraits  of  our  kings — church-porches,  crucifixes, 
and  heads  of  faints.  Certain  it  is,  that  neither  in  ftone  nor  metal,  on 
medals  or  intaglios,  are  any  vefliges  to  be  traced  of  flower  de  lys,  be- 
fore the  days  of  Louis  the  Young.  His  reign,  1147,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  efcutcheons  of  France  being  charged  with  lilies  5 
and  of  the  arms  of  thofe  princes,  barons,  and  gentlemen  concerned  in 
the  fecond  crufade  becoming  permanent  and  hereditary  marks  of  dis- 
tinction to  their  families. 

The  teftimony  of  hiftorians  agrees  that,  in  1085,  Robert,  the  eldeft 
ton  of  William   the  Conqueror,  then   in   rebellion  againft  his  father, 

happened 
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happened  to  encounter  him  in  the  field,  and  {truck  fo  furioufly  with 
his  lance,  as  to  difmount  and  throw  him  to  the  ground.  The  king's 
exclamation  in  falling,  difcovered  him  to  his  fon,  who  implored  his 
forgivenefs  with  tears.  This  circumflance  is  a  conviction,  that  at- 
chievements  were  not  then  fixed  and  hereditary  ;  for,  from  the  inftant 
they  became  fo,  every  one  affected  to  place  them  in  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous  part  of  their  armour  and  fhield,  particularly  perfons  of  illuftrious 
rank;  as  well  to  indicate  their  defire  to  be  diftinguifhed,  as  their  fcorn 
of  being  intimidated  at  becoming  the  peculiar  mark  of  an  enemy's  at- 
tention. The  royal  coat  of  arms  was  blue  ftudded  with  gold  flower  de 
lys,  the  fcarf  white.  From  time  immemorial,  white  has  been  the  cha- 
racteriftical  colour  of  the  French,  as  red  feems  to  have  been  of  the  Eng* 
lifh  nation. 

LIVERIES. 

THE  permanent  fucceffion  of  arms  introduced  the  fafhion  of  live- 
ries ;  which,  like  arms,  were  left  to  the  fancy  and  choice  of  thofe 
entitled  to  give  them.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  they  ornamented 
their  coats  of  mail  and  bucklers  with  atchievements,  and  wore  fcarves, 
whole  various  colours  particularized  what  provinces  they  belonged  to. 
The  earls  of  Flanders  wore  a  dark  green  j  the  earls  of  Anjon  pale  j  red- 
was  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  colour  ;  Aurora  and  blue  thofe  of"  the  earls 
of  Blois  and  Champagne .  The  dukes  of  Lorraine  chofe  yellow  -,  the 
dukes  of  Brittany  black  and  white.  The  vaffals  of  different  princes  ap- 
peared in  fcarves  the  colour  of  their  chief  -,  and  fuch  as  were  alUed  to 
him,  or  who  poflefied  any  office  within  his  jurifdiction,  testified  their 
attachment  by  adding  to  their  liveries  a  little  border  or  galloon,  more 
or  lef&  broad,  the  colour  of  their  patron's.  This  accounts  for  the  in- 
termixture of  dark  green  in   the  liveries  of  the  nobles  of  Flanders,  and 

part  of  Picardy, and   fo  of  other  provinces. Thofe  adjacent  to- 

Paris,  that  depended  more  immediately  on  the  crown,  commonly 
added  a  blue  trimming.  It  may  undoubtedly  be  afked,  how  red  came 
to  be  intermixed  in  the  royal  liveries  ? — to  this  I  anfwer,  that  though 
white  was  the  original  national  colour,  it  wascuftomary  for  our  princes,, 
when  they  appeared  in  regal  flate,  to  wear  a  long  robe,  ovfultana,  un- 
der their  upper  garment,  which  was  blue,  grounded  with  flower  de  lys. 

In  tournaments,  a  knight  was  not  confined  to  the  colours  of  his  pro- 
genitors, but  at  liberty  to  give  the  reins  of  fancy,  which  generally  dis- 
played its  complaifance  tethe.tafte  of  Come  favourite  miftrefs. 

Xnitarj.ces. 
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Inftances  were  frequent  among  the  nobles  and  citizens,  of  fuch  r— ~/w- 
unbounded  devotion  to  particular  faints,  as  induced  them  to  become 
voluntary  vaffals  of  his  church,  wearing,  as  a  badge,  fmall  capes  the 
colour  of  his  banner,  and  iron  rings  on  the  finger  or  ancle.  Probably, 
in  profane  imitation  of  this  cuftom,  (bme  love-lick  knight,  in  mani- 
festation of  his  amorous  bondage,  invented  thofe  bracelets  or  chains  of 
lace  round  the  arm,  which  ornament  fome  liveries.      .    . 

Twice  a  year  the  king  pre  fen  ted  red  mantles,  trimmed  either  with 
ermine,  or  a  compound  fur,  called  mejiu-vair,  grey  and  white,  to 
thofe  knights  retained  near  his  perfon  to  affift  in  his  councils,  and  in 
the  administration  of  juflice.  Thefe  mantles  were  called  livery  robes. 
At  the  battle  of  Courirai,  1302,  John  Vignerol  received  feveral  wounds, 
Ctnci  was  trampled  under  the  horfes  feet,  fo  that  his  health  was  in  a 
languishing  itate  for  four  years  ;  yet  not  with/landing  his  incapability  to 
wear  armour,  mount  a  horfe,  or  determine  a  procejs,  Philip  the  Fair  JIM . 
granted  him  a/Jjare  in  the  dijlribution  of  livery  robes. 

Of  Jingular  Modes  and  Dresses, 

ABOVE  400,000  Frenchmen  were  facrificed  in  the  holy  wars — but 
then  we  acquired  fome  new  fafhions  I  among  others,  that  of  long  gar- 
ments. In  the  1 2th,  and  three  fucceeding  centuries.,  a  flowing  robe, 
ov  Juliana  was  the  genteel  drefs.  The  nobles  apprehended  that  a  fweep- 
fng  trnin  sfss  a  pretext  for  having  a  jrain-bearer.j  whofe  humiliating 
employment  reflected  an  air  of  dignity  and  distinction  on  his  lord. 

Knights  only  were  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  wearing  over  the  Jul- 
tana  a  mantle  with  loofe  fleeves,  faftened  to  the  wrift,  and  reaching 
down  to  the  knee.  Thefe  mantle3  were  made  of  the  richeft  fluffs,  bor- 
dered with  ermine,  martin,  fquirrel  fkins,  or  menu-vair.  Princes  were 
not  permitted  to  ornament  their  perfons,  or  thofe  of  their  princerTes 
with  gold  lace,  or  embroidery  till  they  were  inverted  with  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 

•The  French,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  preferved  the  exte- 
rior appearance  of  quiet  citizens,  and  lovers  of  their  country.  Swords 
were  no  part  of  drefs.  The  diftinction  of  a  nobleman  was  a  long  purfe 
hanging  from  his  girdle.  The  prefent  military  mode  excites  an  idea 
of  contention  and  tumult.  The  head  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  hood 
with  a  quilted  crown,  falling  loofe  behind.  Thefe  were  commonly  of 
the  fame  materials  as  the  mantle  and  Juliana,  and  trimmed  with  fur. 
This  ancient  hood  has  fuffered  a  variety  of  revolutions.    Presidents  a 

morthr 
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"""*— ""1  mortier  wear  it  on   their  neck— canons  on  their  arm— doctors,  coun- 
fellors,  and  advocates,  carelefily  on  their  moulders. 

In  Charles  V's  reign,  it  was  the  faihion  to  blazon  their  cloaths ;  that 
is,  to  embroider  them  with  the  different  quarterings  of  their  coat  of 
arms. 

Party-coloured  robes,  not  unlike  a  verger's  drefs,  was  the  prevailing 
tafte  under  Charles  VI.  Oct.  i,  1409,  according  to  a  journal  of  thofe 
times,  the  Sieur  John  de  Montagu  was  led  from  the  little  Chatelet  to 
the  hall  of  juftice,  [c]  feated  high  in  a  cart,  dreffed  in  his  livery  robe  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  a  red  and  white  party-coloured  mantle,  and! 
hood  of  the  fame.  Bufkins,  one  red,  the  other  white,  and  gilt  fpurs  j 
his  hands  tied,  preceded  by  two  trumpeters.  After  being  beheaded, 
his  body  was  hung  on  the  gibbet  at  Paris  in  his  (hirt,  bulkins,  and 
fpurs. 

The  court  of  Francis  I.  not  content  with  quitting  the  incumbrance 
of  flowing  robes,  adopted  the  oppofite  extream.  The  tapeftry  of  thofe- 
days  reprefents  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers  like  pantaloons,  in  a 
doublet  with  (hort  (hirts,  drawers  and  (lockings  wove  in  one  piece. 
This  drefs  fat  fo  clofe  and  pliant  to  the  fhape,  that  it  was  not  decent. 
Men  advanced  in  years  wore  large  breeches  like  the  Swifs,  whilft 
the  younger  fort  had  a  kind  of  (hort  puffed  trowfers,  which  reach- 
ed half  way  the  thigh,  and  over  thefe  a  (hort  petticoat  j  fo  that 
excepting  a  little  cloak,  which  is  no  part  of  th«  drefs  of  our  running-" 
fbotmen,  they  exactly  refembled  them.  What  completed  the  .affinity 
was  a  little  turned-up  cap  with  their  arms  embroided.  Soldiers  wore 
thefe  caps  on  the  middle  of  the  head ;  courtiers  and  citizens  placed1 
them  over  the  right  ear,  leaving  the  left  uncovered  ;  perfons  of  rank' 
yfually  adorned  the  left  ear  with  pearl  pendants.  There  was  little 
variation  in  thefejfamions  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  Francis  II. 
Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and  IV. 

In  the  days  of  Charles  VI.  the  female  head  drefs  was  a  high-crownedr 
hat,  like  a  fugar-loaf,  with  a  veil  fafiened  at  the  top,  longer  or  fhorter, 
in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  wearer.  The  veil  of  a  citizen's  wife 
reached  only  to  the  moulder,  but  that  of  a  knight's  lady  touched  the 
ground.  ,  A.  fmall  hat  and  feather  was  the  mode  in  the  time  of  Francis 
I.  and  Henry  II.  and  the  little  cap  and  aigrette  (ucceeded  in  that  of 
Henry  II JL  and  IV. 

When 

[(]  Ke  was  grand  mafter  of  the  houfehold,  and  fuperintendant  of  the  finances.  Father  Dubreuil 
dfejts,  his,  body  was  conveyed  to  Moutfaucon  in  a  fack  filled  with  fpices,  which  the  Celeftines  had 
jrovided  for  embalming  it,  till  interment  was  permitted,    ( Journal  de  Paris.)    t 
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When  Francis  II.  fat  on  the  throne,  the  men  difcovered  that  a  oro-  *"—* -**"  5 
nainent  paunch  had  a  very  majeftic  appearance.  The  women  immediately 
took  it  into  their  heads,  that  the  reverfe  of  this  fafhion  would  have  a 
very  itriking  effect ;  fo  that  big-bellied  men,  and  women  with  protu- 
berant hips,  were  the  ftandards  of  grace.  This  ridiculous  mode  lafterl 
three  or  four  years.  One  thing  remarkable  was,  that  the  ladies  feem'ed  to 
think  the  face  no  longer  of  any  confequence,  but  began  to  conceal  it 
with  a  mafque,  which  they  wore  in  the  ftreets,  in  the  publick  walks — 
at  vifits,  and  even  at  church.  The  mafque  gave  place  to  patches  : 
thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  lavifhly  fcattered,  that  it  was  almoft  im- 
poffible  to  diftinguifh  beauty  from  deformity.  As  to  the  cuftom  of 
painting  with  rouge,  I  fhall  only  obferve  it  derives  it  origin  from  the 
generals  of  *  Rome  when  they  entered  the  city  in  triumph  ;  and  furely 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  pretty  woman's  fancying  every  day  is 
to.  her  a  day  of  triumph !  j 

Of   B     E     A     R     D     S,  ! 

THAT  every  Frenchman  was  born  a  foldier,  was  a  fundamental, 
national  principle  j  therefore,  whoever  neglected  the  profeflion  of  arms 
ceafed  to  be  a  Frenchman  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  feparation,  was  obliged 
to  cut  off  his  hair  and  beard,  becaufe  thefe  diftinguifhed  the  French 
from  the  nations  under  their  fubjection.  Young  men  wore  only  muf- 
tachoes. 

When  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  apprehended  an  attack  from 
Clovis,  he  fought  to  amufe  him  with  fpecious  hopes  of  fucceffion,  and 
requefted  an  interview,  that  he  might  touch  his  beard,  or,  in  other 
words,  adopt  him  ;  for  that  was  the  ceremony  ufed  on  fuch  occafions,, 
Speaking  of  the  laft  princes  of  the  firjl  race,  EginarJ,  who  was  fecre- 
tary  to  Charlemagne,  mentions  their  coming  to  the  general  affemblies  of 
the  people,  held  in  the  open  field  in  the  month  of  March,  in  chariots 
•drawn  by  oxen ;  and  fitting  on  thrones,  with  their  hair  long  [d]  and 
difhevelled,  and  beards  hanging  down  to  their  girdle.  Fauch«, 

-j-  Robert,  whom    Charles   the  Simple,  from  whom   he  would  havec  zi. 
wrefted  the  crown,   killed  with  his  own  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
"battle  let  his  long  white  beard  appear  through  the  lower  part  of  his 
helmet,  that  his  own  foldiers   might  know  him.     A   proof  that  long  Mezei.aj. 
beards  were  in  fafhion  with  the  kings  of  the  fecond  race :  they  even  p.  635. ' 
continued  fo  with  the  early  monarchs  of  the  ihird ;    for  Hugh,  count 

■*  H  4e 

*  Servius,  in  Virgil,  Eclogue  6, 
[d]  Crine  profufo,  barba  fubmiffa, 
■f  Grandfather  to  Hugh  Cape*. 
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"—"*—■*">  de  Chalons,  being  conquered  by  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  proftrated. 
himfelf  before  him  with  a.  faddle  on  his  back,  to  teftify  his  implicit 
obedience.  The  chronicle  adds,  that  his  great  beard  gave  him  more 
the  refemblance  of  a  goat  than  of  a  horfe. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  i  ith  century,  William,  archbifhop  of  Rouen, 
declared  war  againft  long  hair  ;     and   enacted    in  council,    anno  1096, 
with  the  concurrence   of  feveral  bifhops,  that  whoever  for   the  future 
wore    long  hair  mould  be  excluded    from   the    bofom  ot    the  church 
during  life ;  nor  ihould  prayers  be  offered  for  his  foul  after  his  deceafe. 
The  zeal  of  mankind  was  agitated  for  and  againft  this    cenfure  of  the 
archbifhop 's.     It  became  the  fource   of  various  fcandalous    diffenfions 
for  many  years,   and    even    of  fuch    lively    controverfies,     that    either 
party  might  boaft  of  martyrs  to  this  momentous  article  of  faith.     The 
•famous  Peter  Lombard,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Paris,  made  fuch  ftriking 
remonftrances  to  Louis  V 11.  about  the  year   1146,  that   the  monarch 
believed  his  confeience  interefted  in  fetting  an  example   of  fubmimon 
to  the  bifhop's  mandate  on  the  iniquity  of  long  hair  ;  and  not  fatisfied 
with  cropping  his  locks,  he  even  fhaved  his  beard.      His  queen  Eleanor 
of  Acquitaine,  gay,  volatile,  and  fportive,  rallied  him  on  his  fhort  hair 
and  fmooth  chin.      He  replied   with  great  folemnity,  that    tbefe    were 
matters  too  facred  to  be  jelled  with.     When  once  a  woman  born  with 
the  flighteft  tendency  to  gallantry  beholds  her   hufband  in   a  ridiculous 
light,,  fhe  foon  yields  to  feduclion.     Eleanor  liftened  with  pleafure  to 
the  amorous  rhapfodies  of  the  prince  of  Antioch,     Louis  perceived  it, 
and  repented  bringing  her  into  Syria.     After  their  return  from  the  cru- 
fade,  he  reproached  her  with  bitternefs — me  anfwered   with   haughti- 
nefs ;  and,  at  the  eonclufionof  their  converfation,  propofed  a  divorce  ; 
adding,  fhe  had  ajuftifiable  plea  to  demand  one  for  the  impofition  put 
upon  her,  for  fhe  expected  to  have  married  a  king,  but  they  had  ef- 
poufed  her  to  a  monk.     Unfortunately  this  royal  pair  grew  more  and 
IMLp'  103  more  diffatisfied  with  each  other,  and  procured  a   diffolution  of  their 
marriage.     In  fix  weeks  Eleanor  married  Henry,  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  earl  of  Anjou,  who  afterwards  afcen,ded   the  throne  of  England, 
and  brought  him  Poitou  and  Guieiine  for  a  nuptial  dower.     Hence  the 
fource  of  thofe  wars  that  defolated   France  for  three  hundred  years  ! 
An  archbifhop  is  in  2  paffion  with  long  locks — a  king,  cuts  off  his  hair, 
and  fhaves  his  chin — his  wife  defpifes  him  for  doing  it — and  more  than 
three  million  of  Frenchmen  are  flaughtered  by  the  fword  \ 

On  twelfth  day,  1  521,  Francis  I.  received  a  wound  on  his  head  from 
the  accidental  fall  of  a  rocket  from  a  window,     This  misfortune  made 
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It  neceffary  to  cut  his  hair  -,  and  fearing  it  might  give  him  a  monkifh 
appearance  to  wear  the  hood  then  in  fafhion,  with  a  fhaven  crown-, 
and  no  beard,  he  invented  the  hat,  and  revived  long  beards;  a  mode 
that  continued  uninterruptedly  under  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles 
IX.   and  Henry  III. 

Francis  Olivier,  afterwards  chancellor,  in  the  year  1536,  was  re- 
fufed  a  feat  in  parliament  as  mailer- of  requefts,  with  permiffion  to 
fpeak  in  the  houfe,  unlefs  he  would  part  with  his  beard.  Peter  L'Efcof 
being  appointed  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  1556,  the  chapter  infifted,. 
very  ftrenuoufly,  on  the  like  refignation  ;  and  though  it  at  length  con- 
fen  ted  to  his  admiffion  without  that  ceremony,  obferved  it  was  dero- 
gatory to  the  ecclejiajlical  Jlatutes.  Thefe  two  inftances  prove  the  uni - 
venality  of  beards  in  France,  at  this  period,  except  among  the  clergy 
and  magiftracy.  "  What  a  droll  appearance,  fays  the  Abbe  St.  Reak 
mufc  the  court  of  Francis  I.  have  made  ?  The  young  nobility  and  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  with  beards  of  an  enormous  length,  whilft  Meflieurs 
of  the  long  robe  had  their  chins  as  fmooth  and  as  fmug  as  the  favou- 
rites of  Henry.  III."  The  Abbe  is  miftaken  in  his  comparifon  ;  f  r  the 
dukes  of  Joyeuje  and  Epernon,  ^uehis,  St.  Maigrin,  and  the  reft  of 
Henry's.  mir^or^,  were  none  of  them  (haved,  but  wore  their  beards 
long,  as  in  the  preceding  reigns.  In  regard  to  the  parliament,  this 
reflection  naturally  arifes  :  we  have  feen  that  Louis  VII.  exterminated 
beards,  and  that  Francis  I.  renewed  them. — The  parliament  thought 
it  unbecoming  their  dignity  to   confoim  to  this   new   court  regulation, 

Such  a  conformity  would  have  been  affecting  to  look  like  courtiers 

and  in  thofe  days,  a  magiftrate  who  affedted  the  air  of  a  courtier,  or 
was  frequently  feen  in  the  drawing-room,  was  confidered  as  already 
bought  by  the  miniftry,  or  as  offering  himfelf  to  fale.  Some  of  Henry 
II's  council  having  reprefented  to  the  great  chamberlain,  that  certain 
members  of  the  parliament  were  afnduous  in  their  vifits  at  the  Louvre, 
an  order  was  made,  that  no  member  'fhould  attend  the  court  or  its 
minifters  without  leave  from  the  houfe  j  *f  Left  courtiers  fhould  be 
found  among  the  magiftrates,  as  well  as  magiftrates.  among  the  cour- 
tiers." 

The  diminution  of  beards  took  place  under  Henry.  IV.  They  were 
reduced  to  three  inches  perpendicular,  peaked  at  the  chin,  and  rounded 
■off  from  the  cheek,  leaving  a  magnificent  pair  of  muftachoes,  refemb- 
ling  the  whifkers  of  a  cat.  By  degrees,  thefe  muftachoes  alone  v/ere 
retained,  and  afmall  tuft  of  haip  in  the  middle  of  the  chin,  and  along 
the  under  lip.     MarJIoal  de  Baffompiere  declared,  that  all  the  alteration 

H  2  fee 
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f-i,u_A_.n— k  |je  0|3ferveci  jn  ftjg  world,  after  twelve  years  imprifonment,  was  that 
men  had  loft  their  beards,  and  horfes  their  tails.  The  royal  mufta- 
choes,  as  they  were  called,  continued  fafhionable  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

When  peaked  beards  were  the  mode,  a  compofition  of  odoriferous 
wax  was  applied  to  preferve  them  in  nice  order,  and  colour  them  as 
the  wearer  pleafed.  They  were  carefully  drefTed  every  night  ;  and,  to 
prevent  their  being  ruffled,  enclofed  in  a  bigotelle,  [e]  a  kind  of  bag, 
contrived  for  that  purpofe. 

Of  publick  Entertainments  and  Diver/ions. 
THE  magnificence  of  the  monarchs  of  France  was  fumptuoufly 
difplayed  in  certain  affemblies,  called  grand  court  feftivals,  held  twice 
a  year,  at  Eafter,  All  Saints,  or  Chrirtmas — where  all  the  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  were  invited.  The  feftivity  lafted  a  week ;  and  the 
king,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  majefty,  never  took  off  his  crown  till 
he  went  to  reft.  He  eat  in  publick  with  the  lords  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral j  whilft  the  conftable  of  France,  and  other  great  officers  of  ftatc 
Y-  j  n  ferved  the  difhes.      "   At    the   coronation  feaft    of  Charles   VI.   (fays 

Chap.  6..  Froiifart)  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  Anjou,  Berri,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon 
(the  king's  uncles)  were  feated  at  the  lower  erd  of  the  table,  and  the 
archbifhop  of  Rheims,  with  fome  other  dignified  prelates,  fat  at  his 
right  hand.  The  Sieurs  de  Couie,  Clijfon,  Tremouille,  the  lord  high 
admiral,  Sec,  riding  on  horfes  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  ferved  up 
the  dinner."  Each  courfe  was  fet  on  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  haut- 
boys ;  during  the  defert,  twenty  heralds  at  arms  advanced,  bearing 
goblets  filled  with  filver  and  gold  medals,  which  they  fcattered  amongil 
the  crowd,  crying — The  king's  largefs. 

At  the  feaft  of  Pentecoji,  1 3 15,  Philip  the  Fair  conferred  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  his  three  fons,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  ancient 
chivalry.  The  king  and  queen  of  England,  with  a  train  of  barons,, 
complied  with  the  invitation  of  Philip,  to  be  prefent  at  this  grand  in- 
ftallation,  which  continued  eight  days,  and  was  eminently  fuperb  and 
delightful,  from  the  magnificent  drefTes,  fumptuous  banquets,  and  an 
amazing  variety  of  amufements.  The  princes  and  nobles  appeared  in 
new  drefTes  three  times  every  day.  Theatrical  interludes  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Parijians,  fuch  as  the  glory  of  the  blefled — or  the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  the  proceflion  of 
Reynard,  which  was  a  march  of  animals^ 

Is 

[»]  The  purfe  that  the  monks  wear  at  their  girdle,  to  gather  alms,  is  called  le  bigotelle. 
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Is  it  to  be  credited,  that   in  feveral  cathedrals  an  afs  was  carried  in  rr — ^=— t 
proceffion  annually  ?     The  fub-deacons  and  chorifters  firft  decorating 
the  beafl  with  a  fine  mantle,  received  him  at  the  church-porch,  chant- 
ing forth  a  ridiculous  anthem,  of  which  one  verfe  run  j 

«'  The  clergy  become  enriched  by  the  virtues  of  alTes." 

Aurum  de  Arabia.  MSS.  cf  Fas* 

Thus  &  Myrrham  de  Saba,  [azs  ™ ,tls 

J'  *  royal  hbrary 

Tullt  Ecclena,  — Regifterof 

Virtus  Afinaria.  ofA-tun^ 

But  to  return  to  the  court  feftivals  ;  they  had,  by  way  of  interlude,  Anecdotes 
in  the  banqueting  room   perfpeclive  deferts  reprefenting  cities,  caftles,  towards  a 
and  gardens,  with  fountains  playing  different  kinds   of  liquors.     At  a  feaft^ff0^ 
feftival  entertainment  given  by  Charles  V.  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
1378,  the  company  repaired  after  mafs  through   the  gallery^  Mer- 
ciers,  into  the  great  hall,  where  the  tables  were  fpread.    The  French 
monarch  placed  himfelf  between  the  emperor  and   the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    There  were  three  large  fide-boards ;  the   firft.  furnifhed  with 
gold  plate,  the  fecond  with  filver,  and  the  third  with  ornamental  gob- 
lets and  vafes  enriched  with  jewels.  [J"]   Towards  the  clofe  of  the   en- 
tertainment, the   entremet,   or  perfpedtive   defert    was  introduced.     A  chriftine de- 
magnificent  barge  completely  rigged,   came  under  full   fail,   by  means  pi("an> c ■  41- 
of  concealed  fprings,  into  the  midfr.  of  the  hall  j  her  ftreamers  adorn- Fa" 
ed  with  the  arms  of  the   city  of  Jerufalemj   Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  dif- 
tinguifhable  on  the  deck,  accompanied  by  feveral  knights  armed  at  all 
points.     In  a  moment  the  city  of  Jerufalem  is  difcovered— her  towers 
covered  with  Saracens.     The  barge  anchors— the  Chriftians  land,  and 
begin  the  affault — the  befieged  make  a   gallant  defence — many  fcaling 

ladders  are  overturned,  but  at  length  the  city  is  taken. To  conclude 

the  repaft,  water  was  brought  to  the  guefts  j  the  king  and  emperor 
warned  in  the  fame  ewer.  Liftly,  according  to  ancient  ufage,  they  were 
regaled  with  fvveetmeats  and  fpices. 

Charles  IX.  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bom  hood  of  Carcaffone;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  banquet,  the  cieling 
opened  to  make  way  for  a  thick  cloud  to  defcend,  which  burfling  over 

ths 

[y]  Some  of  the  cuftoms  at  grand  court  feJUvah  ftill  fubfift  at  coronations,  weddings,  chriftenr. 
ings,  and  initiations  of  princes  of  the  biood.  Thefe  ceremonies  did  not  fail  to  collect:  apoffe 
of  buffoons,  juglers,  rope-dancers,  and  pantomime  performers. — The  merry  andrew*  diverted  the- 
company  with  facetious  tales ;  the  juglers  played  on  the  cymbal,  whilft  apes,  dogs,  or  bears 
danced  to  their  munck  ;  and  of  the  pantomimical  aciors  it  is  afferted  they  were  fa  excellent  in 
their  art,  as  by  their  geitures,  attitudes,  and  action,  to  ^xprefs  any  historical  egifode  as  intelligi- 
bly and  pathetically  as  could  have  been  done  by  narration* 
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t".  -A-.~i  the  heads  of  the  companylike  a  ftorm  of  thunder,  poured  forth  a  mower 
of  fugar  plumbs  infteadof  hail— fucceeded  by  a.  gentle  rain,  of  rofe- 
water. 

When  a  monarch  paffed  through  any  part^of  his  dominions,  his  fub- 
je6ls  endeavoured,  as  at  prefent,  to  teflify  their  joy,  and  difplay  their 
ingenuity  in  a  multiplicity  of  allegorical  devices,  [g]  AtTournay, 
when  Louis  XL  entered. the  city  in  1463,  the  moft  beautiful  girl  in 
the  place  defcended  by  a  machine  from  the  top  of  the  gate,  and  reve- 
rently addrefTed  his  majefty — , — Throwing  open  her  robe,  fhe  difcovered 
a  curious  heart  on  the  left  fide,  from  whence  fprung  a  gold  flower  de 
lys,  an  offering  from  the  city  to  the  king.  In  prefenting  it,  the  dam- 
fel  expreffed  herfelf  thus  ;  "  Sire,  this  city  is  a  virgin,  like  myfelf, 
that  never  has  fubmitted  to  a  conqueror,  nor  ever  rebelled  againft  the 
monarchs  of  France Her  citizens  all.  wear  in  their  heart  the  flower 

Monftrelet,      de  lys. 

voL  3"  Tiltings,  tournaments,  and  balls  after  fupper,  were  the  conftant  diver- 

fions  of  the  court  fejlivals.     At  that  given  at  Milan,    1501,  by  Louis 
XII.  the  balls  were  very  fplen did,  and  the  cardinals  of  Narbonne  and 
dmal°Am-r"    ^t-   Severin  were  amo.ngft  the  dancers. 

jbXOfe,"  It  is  reported  by  cardinal  Palavicine,  that  when  the  fathers  were  af- 

fembled  at  the  council  of  Trent,  1562,  one  of  their  consultations  ended 
in  giving  a  ball  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain — That  all  the  ladies  of  the  city 
were  invited — The  cardinal  of  Mantua  opened  the  ball — and  Philip, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  council  danced  the  whole  evening. 

Another  amufement  was  combats  of  wild  beafts.     The  monk  of  St. 
chroma-    S  Gal  has  a  ftory  of  an  engagement  in  the  abbey  court  of  de  Ferrieres, 
bridg  of  the  between  a  lion  and  a  bull,  in  the  prefence  of  Pepin    the  Short;  who, 
Bernard  St'   fenfible  that  fome  of  his  nobles  had  made  his    diminutive  figure  the 
conftant  fubjedt  of  their  raillery,  demanded  who  of  the  company  found 
himfelf  infpired  with  fufEcient  refolution  tofeparate,  or  kill  thofe  terri- 
ble animals  ?  Finding  no  one  advanced,  but  on  the  contrary  all  trem- 
bled at  the  very  proposition,  well,  faid  the  king,  I  perceive  I   muft  be 
the  man  !     Inftantly  drawing  his  fword,  he  fprung  from  his  feat,   flew 
the  lion  with  the  firft  flroke,  and  with  the  fecond  extended  the  bull  at 
his  feet ;  then  calling  a  difdainful  look  on  the  difmayed  wits,  "  Learn, 
*'  faid  he,  that  courage  is  not  to  be  meafuredby  ftature — and  that  like 
«'  little  David  who  fubdued  the  mighty  Goliah,  I  am  able   to  crufh 

«  thofe 

[g]  Tournay,  which  France  made  a  voluntary  ceffion  of  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  was  the  afy- 
Iiun  of  Frenchmen  and  of  monarchyj  in  the  time  of  the  Gaulj. 
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"  thofe  infolent  men  who  mall  dare  to  deride  my  perfon  '"    The  truth  < — "* — ""> 
of  this  extraordinary  fact  appears  to  have  been  generally  believed  when 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  was  founded,  as   the  ftatue  of  this  monarch 
killing  a  lion,  is  carved  on  the  portico. 

When  Francis    I.  was  at  A??iboife,  among  other  diverlions  for   the 
ladies,  he  ordered  an  enormous  wild  boar,  caught  in  the  foreft,   to   be 
let  loofe  in  the  court  before  the  caftle.    The  beaft,  enraged  by  the  fmall 
darts  and  wifps  of  ftraw  thrown   at  him  from  the  windows,  ran  furi- 
ouily  up  the  grand  Hair-cafe,  and  burn:  open  the  door  of  the  ladies'  a- 
partment.     Francis  called  to  his  officers  not  to  attack  him,    and  waited 
deliberately   to  receive  him  with  the  point  of  his    hanger,  which  he  mss.' of  fa. 
dextroufly   plunged    between  his  eyes  ;    and,    with    a  forcible    graip,  Touram  fa 
turned  the  boar  upon  his  back.     This  prince  was  not  then  above  one-  t^.r'. ?* 
and-twenty. 

Of    J     E     S     T     E     R     -S. 

THERE  is  a  letter  preferved  among  the  archives  of  Troye  in 
Champagne,  from  Charles  V.  acquainting  the  mayor  and  corporation, 
"  his  fool  was  dead,  and  defiring  them,  conformably  to  eflablifhed  cuf- 
tom,  to  provide  him  another."  Our  monarchs  beftowed  honourable 
employments  on  fbme  of  their  fools;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary,, 
erected  maufoleums  to  their  memory.  It  is  regiftered  in  the  chamber 
of  accounts  that  this  very  Charles  V.  fo  renowned  for  wifdom,  raifed  a 
tomb  for  one  of  his  jefters  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain  de  I'Auxerrois, 
and  to  another  in  that  of  St.  Maurice  de  Senlis.  Sauval  has  left  a  de- 
fcription  of  this  latter  monument :  it  was  of  free-fVone,  eight  feet  and 
half"  in  heighth,  by  four  and  half  in  breadth.  A  man  in  a  recumbent 
pofture,  dreffed  in  a  long  garment,  was  -carved  in  alabafter,  with  a 
cap  and  feather  on  his  head,  a  loofe  cloak  on  his  fhoulder,  two  purfes 
hanging  at  his  girdle,  and  a  bell  in  his  hand.  The  tomb  was  orna- 
mented  round  with  a  number  of  fmall  figures    in   niches,    executed 

with  incredible  labour  and  delicacy.  This  was  the  epitaph.- "  Here 

lies  Thcvenin  de  St.  Leger,  jefter  to  our  lord  the  king,  who  died  July 
the  1  ith,  in  the  year  ofChrift  1374.     Pray  for  his  foul."' 

Of    F     U     N     E     R    A     L     S. 

BUT  before  I  fpeak  of  thofe,.  I  will  fay  a  word  or  two  of  christen- 
ings, Adult  perfons,  as  well  as  children,  were  cloathedin  white  veft— 
snents  at  their  baptifm,.  and  wore  them  for  eight  days  fucceffively,,. 
Queen  Clotilda,  fays  Gregory  of  Tours,  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  named 

Jngomer.  ?. 
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•~~>  Ligomer  ;  he  lived  but  a  few  days,  and  had  not  yet  laidafide  the  white 
baptifmal  robe — —The  churches  were  alfo  hung  with  white  on  fuch 
iblemnities. 

The  monk  of  St.  Gal  relates  that  Louis  the  Debonair,  and  the  lords 
of  his  court,  following  the  royal  example,  made  rich  prefents  to  fuch 
Normans  as  folicited  to  be  received  into  the  church.  That  one  year 
thefe  pyrates  came  in  fo  great  fwarms  at  Eafter,  there  was  not  a  fuffici- 
€nt  number  of  white  habits  for  the  cuftomary  prefents.  A  fupply  was  or- 
dered to  be  procured  with  all  expedition.  One  Norman  lord,  examining 
the  habit  he  had  been  prefented  with,  threw  it  from  him,  fwearing 
that  this  was  at  leaft  the  twentieth  time  he  had  been  baptized,  and  he 
never  had  fo  ordinary  a  drefs  offered  him  before  !  Such  are,  unfor- 
tunately, the  greater  part  of  thofe  converfions  the  mhTionaries  glory  in 
fo  much. 

The  font  for  baptizing  the  children  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
Is  kept  in  the  chapel  of  Vincennes.  It  is  of  copper,  in  the  fhape  of  a 
large  antique  vafe,  plated  with  filver  figures,  fo  artfully  inlaid,  that 
the  copper  is  fcarcely  difcernible.  Godfrey  fays,  this  font  was  fabri- 
cated in  897,  but  he  is  miflaken  -,  it  was  made  for  the  chriftening  Philip 
Augujius — born  Auguft  1 2,   1166. 

When  Louis  XIV.  was  chriftened,  the  king  his  father  granted  per- 
miflion  to  all  perfons  under  profecution  for  actions,  not  in  their  own 
nature  criminal,  to  return  into  their  native  country  ;  but  their  pardon 
was  not  to  be  confirmed  till  they  had  previoufly  ferved  three  months 
in  fome  regiment,  at  their  own  expence.  A  hundred  of  thefe  unhappy 
men,  who  formed  themfelves  into  a  company,  were  cut  in  pieces,  in 
2,  c#  35.  attacking  a  work  at  the  fiege  of  Brifae. 

Let  us  now  return  to  funeral  rites.  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  A- 
Jaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  writing  thefe  words  to  Clovis.  "  If  my  bro- 
ther approves  it,  we  will  have  an  interview."  This  mews  the  cuftom 
of  monarchs  Ailing  each  other  brethren,  to  be  very  ancient ;  but  they 
did  not  put  on  mourning  at  their  deceafe,  unlefs  nearly  related. 

Fredegonde  ordered  an  obfervation  of  the  fame  ceremonies  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Clodebert,  her  eldeft  fon,  as  were  paid  to  kings.  The  nobility 
of  both  fexes  attended  the  procefiion  in  deep  mourning,  their  hair 
difhevelled,  and  fprinkled  with  afhes. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the  Jirji  race,  beginning  with  Clovis, 
confifted  only  of  one  large  ftone  hollowed  very  deep,  covered  with, 
another,  arched  in  the  fame  manner  j  the  outfide  unornamented  with 

carving 
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carving- or   epitaphs.      It  was  within   that   they  engraved    infcriptions,  r-— ^-~~^, 
and  were  profufely  magnificent.  [h] 

The  tomb  of  Chihieric  II.  was  difcovered  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain 
de's  Pres,  1646.  Swords,  poniards,  a  belt,  part  of  a  diadem  of  gold— ~ 
a  clafp  8  ounces  weight  of  the  fame  metal- — a  cryftal  vafe  filled  with 
perfumes,  that  ftill  retained  part  of  their  fragrance  j  and  feveral  fquare 
pieces  of  lilver  impreifed  with  the  figure  of  the  [7]  amphifoain  Jerperit, 
probably  to  indicate  that  this  prince  loft  his  life  by  treachery,  were  the 
contents  of  the  monument.  A  French  nobleman,  whom  he  had  treated 
with  indignity,  ftabbed  Chil-deric,  his  queen,  and  fori,  in  the  foreft  of 
Liori.  Epitaphs  feem  to  have  been  io  fafhion  with  the  fecond  race  of 
kings.  Eginard  has  tranfmitted  that  of  Charlemagne  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  was  depofited.  There  is 
great  fimplicity  in  the  turn  of  it. 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Charles,  the  great  and  orthodox  emperor. 
He  glorioufly  extended  the  monarchy  of  France,  and  reigned  happily 
forty-feven  years.  He  died  January  28th,  in  the  year  814,  aged  72." 
After  the  ceremony  of  embalming  had  been  performed,  the  body  of 
this  monarch  was  feated  in  a  vault  upon  a  throne  of  gold.  1  believe 
this  the  only  inftance  in  Europe  [k]  of"  fuch  an  interment.  He  was  ar- 
rayed in  his  imperial  robes,  over  others  of  hair  cloth,  his  fword  girded 
to  his  fide.  He  feemed  to  lift  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  his  head  was  J°>'eux' 
adorned  with  a  chain  of  gold,  wrought  into  the  form  of  a  diadem.  In 
•one  hand  he  held  a  golden  globe — the  other  refted  on  the  gofpel  of 
Chrrjl,  which  was  placed  on  his  knee.  His  gold  fceptre  and  buckler 
were  hanging  on  the  wall.  The  vault  was  filled  with  aromatic  per- 
fumes, and  rich  ornaments — it  was  then  cemented  and  fealed  up.  For- 
merly the  man  was  fumptuoufly  dreffed  within  a  plain  and  fimple  tomb 
— now  his  monument  is  fuperbly  decorated,  whilft  the  poor  inmate  is 
wrapt  only  in  a  fhroud  ! 

Charlemagne,  according  to  the  annals  of  that  time,  had  the  body 
Rolando.,  who  was  flain   at  Roncevaux  in   778,  embalmed  with  aloes, 
and  other  odoriferous   gums.     His   funeral    obfequies  were  fblemnized 
by  the  minifters  of  the  holy  church,  which  was  magnificently  illumi- 
nated.    The  body  placed  on  a  gilded  bier,  and  covered  with  rich  fill 

*  I  was 

[b~\  In  the  1 9 f!i  chapter  of  the  fallque  laws,  article  n,  v.'hoever  unburies  a  corpfb  in  order  to 
ftrip  it,  is  interdicted  from  fire  ard  water.  His  wife  is  forbidden  to  a/lift,  or  cohabit  with  him, 
till  he  makes  fuch  fatisfaclion  as  the    friends  of  the    deceaied  fhall    deman  I  01  pcrfona 

lured  for  theofice,  watched  the  publick  cimetaries,  as  well  as  private  tombs. 
|7]  This  ferpent  has  a  fecond  head  in  place  of  a  tail,  and  is  the  emblem 
-££]  Travellers  fpeak  of  certain  nations  in  America  who  bury  their  dead  in  -i,-;!   poi  itt 
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was  drawn  by.two  mules  to  the  city  of  Bloye,  and  honourably  interred, 
with  his  fword  durdndaha  laid  at  his  head,  and  his  olifant  [/]  at  his 
feet :  the  one  dedicated  to  the  glory,  the  other  emblematical  of  the 
mighty  prowefs  of  Rolando. 

At  the  funeral  of  Philip  Augufius,  a  contention  arofe  between  cardi- 
nal Conrade,  the  pope's  legate,  and  William,  archbifhop  of  Rheims, 
about  the  honour  of  celebrating  high  mafs.  To  compromife  this 
difpute,  they  agreed  to  ling  in  concert  at  two  different  altars,  and  that 
the  prelates,  priefts,  and  monks,  with  the  reft  of  the  congregation, 
ihould  make  their  refponfes  as  if  only  one  had  officiated. 

St.  Louis  had  his  fon's  corpfe,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  carried 
firft  to  St.  Denis,  and  from  thence  to  the  abbey  of  Royamount,  where 
it  was  interred.  The  firft  peers  of  the  realm  fupported  the  coffin  on 
their  fhoulders  :  and  Henry  III.  of  England,  being  at  Paris,  helped  to 
bear  it  a  confiderable  time,  as  a  feudatory  to  the  crown.  [William 
Nangie's   chronicle,  p.  371.) 

Philip  III.  conveyed  his  father,  St.  Louis's  bones,  from  the  gate  of 
the  church  of  Noire  Dame  to  St.  Denis,  attended  by  the  archbifhops, 
bifhops,  and  abbots,  the  mitre  on  their  heads,  and  the  crucifix  in  their 
hand.  They  erected  acrofs  at  every  refting  place,  feven  in  number — 
fome  are  fince  decayed;  the  firft  was  near  the  fociety  of  St.  Chaumont. 
Thefe  were  fmall  ftcne  pyramids,  adorned  with  ftatues  of  the  three 
laft  monarchs,  terminating  in  a  crucifix. 

Philip  the  Fair  firft  made  the  parliament  of.  Paris  a  permanent  body  : 
from  that  period  it  claimed  the  honour  of  bearing  the  deceafed  fove- 
reign,  or"  fupporting  the  four  corners  of  his  pall.  King  John's  body 
was  carried  by  his  parliament,  as  had  been  cuftomary  on  the  like  occa- 
fions.  The  corpfe  of  Jane  of  Bourbon,  wife  to  Charles  V.  fays  the 
fame  authority,  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  gold  brocade,  with  a  coverlid  of 
the  fame.  Her  head-drefs  (haded  her  face,  without  concealing  it.  In 
her  right-hand  fhe  held  a  fmall  cane,  the  head  ornamented  with  a. 
rofe ;  in  her  left  a  fceptre.  The  provoft  and  magistrates  of  Paris  bore 
a  crimfon  canopy,  fupported  by  pikes  -,  the  parliament  furrounded  the 
bed,  the  four  prefidents  holding  the  corners  of  'the  coverlid. 

Charles  VTs  funeral  was  the  firft  inftance  of  the  fubftitution  of  an 
Hift.  of  the  eftigy  in  wax  \ni\,  in  place  of  the  deceafed  monarch,  who  refted  peacea- 
abbey  of  >t.  \fa  -in  fcs  corr}n.  Since  that  time,  there  does  not  feem  to  have  been  any 
SK'JI*  material 

B-  5.  p.  289,      [/]  A  fmall  horn,  which  the  palladins,  and  knights-errant  founded  to  bid  the  enemy  defiance. 

[m]  When  his  phyficians  had  pronounced  the  king  totally  void  of  life,  an  impreffion  of  his  face 
was  immediately  taken  in  wax,  to  preferve  the  refemblance  in  perfection.  Many  of  thefe  effigies 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 
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material  alteration  in  the  ceremonies  obfervable  at   royal  funerals.  [;z]  <"■—■**' — "i 

At  the  funeral  obfequies  of  Charles  VIII.  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris  offered  the  whole  body  of  fludents  to  march  in  pro- 
ceffion,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thoufand  j  but  as  fo  great  a 
train  was  thought  incommodious,  the  graduates  in  each  profeffion  were 

appointed,  and  thefe  amounted  to  four  or  five  thoufand. Then 

inarched  the  hanouars,  twenty-four  in  number,  who  fupply  the  city 
with  fait,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  bearing  the  king's  body  to  the 
crofs  of  St.  Denis.  They  were  told  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber 
requefled  to  bear  it,  without  any  intention  of  injuring  the  claim  of  the 

hanouars 

The  foundation  of  this  privilege  does  not  appear.  I  mould  appre- 
hend, that  when  the  art  of  embalming  bodies  was  loft,  they  endea- 
voured to  fupply  its  ufe  by  a  preparation  of  fait ;  after  firft  difTecl- 
ing,  and  boiling  them  in  water  *  till  the  flefh  [0]  feparated.  Probably, 
-the  dealers  in  fait  were  employed  as  undertakers,  in  thefe  difagreeable 
and  lavage  operations  j  and  fo  obtained  the    honour  of  bearing   thofe 

fad  remains  that  vanity  ftrove  to  fave  from  annihilation Then 

followed  lixteen  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  with  the  litter, 
or  flate  bed,  which  was  a  matrafs,  covered  with  a  fine  holland  meet, 
a  black  velvet  coverlid,  fifty  ells  in  length,  and  another  twenty-five 
ells  long,  of  gold  fluff.  On  this  bed  was  laid  the  king's  effigy  in  wax, 
with  the  crown  on  its  head,  the  fceptre  and  fword  of  juflice  in  its, 
hands.  The  bufkins  were  of  filver  fluff,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
crimfon  fattin  fhoes.  A  pillow  of  gold  fluff  fupported  the  head  and 
feet.  It  was  dreft  in  a  fhirt  of  the  fineft  lawn,  over  that  a  waiftcoat 
of  crimfon  fattin,  the  fleeves  concealed  by  a  blue  fattin  tunick,  trimmed 
with  a  deep  gold  and  filver  fringe,  and  embroidered  with  gold  flower  de 
Jys  i  the  fleeves  of  the  tunick  reached  only  to  the  elbow.  The  upper 
garment  was  a  royal  mantle  of  violet  colour  fhaded  with  crimfon, 
grounded  alfo  with  lilies :  this  mantle  had  no  fleeves,  was  open  be-  see  fanei  1 
fore,  and  bordered  with  a  double  row  of  ermine,  as  was  the  cape  which  proceffions  0* 
.turned  over,  about  ten  inches  broad.     The  coffin,  which  enclofed  the ^;ouis  XJI- 

1  .  Francis  I. 

I    2  real  Henry  II.       . 

Charles- IX. 

{»]  CkartesVn's  coffin  wsrs  made  of  cyprefs.  The  church  of  Noire  Damevjzs  hung  with  cloth 
of  a  blue  green  colour,  The  abbefs  of  Montmarte,  and  her  nuns  went  out  of  their  convent  to 
meet  the  proceffion  at  La  Chapelle.     ( —  Manftrolet)     Mauhieu  de  Conie. 

*  They  religioufly  obferved  to  pour  this  water  into  holy  ground. 

[0]  Henry  V.  king  of  England,  and  nominal  king  of  France,  dying  at  Vincennes,  Aug.  1422, 
Ms  body  was  differed,  and  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  tiS  his  flefli  divided  from  the  bones — the  water 
was  thrown  into  a  cimecary ;  the  bones  and  flelh  put  into  a  led  coffin  with  odoriferous  herbs, 
■fpices,  and- perfumes,     (J.  Juvenal  M.Des-Urfins.) 
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-^-~-\  real  body,   was  generally  placed  under  the  bed  of  {late,  though'  fome- 
times  It  wV'&  conveyed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fix  horfes. 

.  .  ,  .  Four  pxefidents  a  moriier,  dreft  in  their  robes,  held  the  cor- 
ner's of  the  coverlid  of  the  {late  bed  ;  and  the  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment,' in  fcarlct,  walked  on  each  fide.  The  pall  was  fupported  ,by  the 
provoft  and  rmgiftrates  of  the  city  ;  the  mafter  of  the  horfe  bearing 
the  royal  fwoi  i  ..  fcarf,  preceded  the  fhate-bed  :  he  was  mounted 
on   a  cq  ied  with    black   velvet,  having  on   his   bread    a 

large  white  .  [n  ctofs.  Before  the  earl  maffhal,  was  led  the  horfe  of 
honour  by  two  efquires  on  foot,  bareheaded  and  dreft  in  mourning. 
The  faddle  was  blue  velvet,  with  caparifons  of  the  fame,  ftudded  with 
gold  flower  de  lys;  flirrups  gilt  ;  lour  grooms  in  mourning  walked 
on  each  fide. 

I  cannot  help  difcerning  a  great  fimiiitude  between  this  horfe  of  ho- 
nour, the  bare-headed  eiquires,  and  attendant  grooms,  and  thofe 
horfes  and  domefticks  who  were  flain  and  buried  with  the  kings  of 
the  f.rfl. race,  before  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity.  This  will,  I 
believe,  appear  lefs  extraordinary,  when  I  have  recited  fome  inftances 
that  prove  horfes  to  have  been  frequently  dedicated  to  the  church. 
In  a  tranfacfion  which  palled  in  1329  between  the  minifters  of  Paris, 
and  thofe  of  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  it  was  agreed  that  perfons  on 
their  death- bed  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  choofe  this  church  for  the  place 
of  their  interment,  on  condition  of  being  firft  carried  to  the  parochial 
church;  and  that  the  panih-prieft  received  a  moiety  of  fuch  horfes, 
trophies,  and  tapers,  as  were  prefented  as  offerings  at  St.  Sepulchre's. 
The  continuation  of  Naugis'  hiitory,  takes  notice  of  Edward Ill's  pre- 
fenting  a  magnificent  offering  at  the  funeral  of  king  John  [p],  who  died 
at  Loudon,  in  which  feveral  horfes  of  great  price  were  included.  They 
were  caparifoned  in  black,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Francs. 

At  the  funeral  of  Bertrand  Duguefclin  at  St.  Denis,  1389,  by  order 
of  Charles  VI.  the  bilhop  of  Auxerre,  who  celebrated  mafs  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  came  down  from  the  altar  after  reading  the  gofpel,  and  placing 
himfelf  at  the  door  of  the  choir,  gave  admittance  to  four  knights  com- 
pletely armed  in  the  armour  of  Duguefclin,  whofe  reprefentatives  they 
were.  Four  other  knights  fucceeded,  bearing  his  ftandard,  mounted  on, 
horfes  in  black  caparifons,  adorned  with  efcutcheons.  Thefe  (fays  the 
hiftorian)  were  the  fineft  courfers  in  the  king's  {tables.  The  bhhop 
denoted  his  acceptance,  by  laying  his  hand  on  their  forehead  ;  after 
this  ceremony  they  were  led  away.  It  was,  however,  neceffary  to  com- 
pound 

[/]  OiFerens  pro  e.o  multos  equos  infignitos  armis  Francs  cum  equitibus.     (Naugis.) 
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pound  with  the  abbey,  to  which,  by  canon  law,  they  of  right  devolved. 
The  conftable  de  Cliffbn,  and  the  marlhals-ioz«j-  de  Saucerre,  and  Mou~ 
ton  de  Blainville  made  their  offerings  ;  likevvife  accompanied  by  ei^ht 
lords,  each  bearing  a  fhield  with  the  arms  of  the  deceafed.  The  duke 
of  "Touraine,  the  prince  of  Navarre,  and  Henry,  duke  of  Bar,  with 
drawn  fwords  reverfed,  marched  next  in  order  ;  then  followed  four  no- 
blemen, dreffed  in  armour,  attended  by  eight  young  efquires,  who 
carried  cafques,  enligns,  and  banners,  with  the  arms  of  Diignefclin 
emblazoned.  The  proceffion,  fplendidly  illuminated  with  wax  tapers, 
approached  the  altar ;  and,  falling  proffxate,  deposited  thereon  the 
trophies  of  honour.  That  thefe  were  traditional  ceremonies,  cannot  b& 
doubted.  Botn  CceJ'ar  and  ^Tacitus  inform  us,  that  the  Germans  a.vA 
Gauls  burnt  or  buried  with  the  dead  warrior  his  horfe  and  arms. 
The  Druids  might  certainly  have  exerted  their  influence  to  prevent  the 
daughter  of  fo  many  poor  horfes ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  have  gained 
an  acceffion  of  wealth  to  themfelves.  Could  it  be  the  darknefs  of  Pa~ 
ganifm  that  rendered  felf-intereff.  fo  undifcernible  ? 

The"  death  of  Louis  XIII.  which  happened  at  St.  Germain's  en  laye? 
occafioned  his  interment  to  be  more  private.  The  body  was  not  re- 
moved to  Paris;  it  was  unattended  with  that  vaft  concourfe  of  people, 
and  thofe  external  marks  of  grandeur,  fo  finking  in  the  funeral  pomp 
of  his  predeceffors  ;  but  in.  other  refpecfs,  the  fame  ceremonies  were 
obferved.  When  mafs  was  concluded,  the  matter  of  the  ceremonies 
directed  the  firff  prefident,  with  thofe  of  Novion,  Mefmes,  and  Bailleul 
to  bear  the  pall.  A  lieutenant,  and  exempt  of  the  Scotch  guards,  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  twenty-five  men,  conveyed  the  body  into  the 
vault  ;  then  the  king  at  arms  advanced  to  the  door,  and  throwing  in 
his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  proclaimed  aloud,  "  Heralds  at  arms  of 
France,  appear  and  perform  your  offices."  All  having  thrown  their 
armour  into    the   vault,     he     commanded    the   herald    of   Orleans   to- 

enter  and  range  the  trophies  of  honour   on  the  coffin The 

dukes  of  Loynes,  Ventadour,  and  Uzez  carried  the  crown,  fceptre,  and 
fword  of  juftice  upon  black  velvet  ffools,  which  were  received  bythe 
king  at  arms  on  a  filk  carpet.  The  heralds  placed  thefe  likewife  on 
the  coffin ;  the  royal  fword,  and  banner  of  France  were  only  inclined 
towards  the  vault  by  the  earl  marfhal  and  great  chamberlain.  Sixteen 
nominal  ftewards  of  the  houlehold  having  caff  their  ffaffs,  covered  with 
crape,  into  the  vault,  the  duke  de  la  Tremouille  performed  the  office  of 
lord  high  ffeward  of  the  houfehold  for  the  prince  of  Conde.  Holding 
the  point  of  his  wand  within  the  tomb,   he  proclaimed  aloud — "  The- 

kins: 
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"•  '  •  .  -sdcad-,'  which  the  king  at  arms,  turning  towards  the  people, 
repeated  three  times  j  adding,  "  Let  us  pray  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul" 
After  a  few  moments  filence,  the  duke de  Tremouille  laid,  Long  live 
the  king  ;  and  immediately  the  king  at  arms  proclaimed  thrice,  Long 
live  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France  and  Navarre.  The  lord  chamberlain 
exalted  the  banner  of  France,  the    earl  marfhal  the    royal^fword,  the 

lord  fleward    his   wand The    church  reverberated    the   mufick  of 

trumpets,  cymbals,  hautboys  and  fifes,  and  the  company  withdrew  to 
thefeflivity  of  the  table. 

The  dean  of  the  king's  almoner,  as  deputy  to  the  grand  [q]  almoner, 
blefl  the  table,  and  laid  grace  to  the  lord  fleward,  and  the  parliament  j 
^after  which  the  royal  band  of  mufick  fung  a  laudatum,  or  anthem, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table;  then  the  duke  de  Tremouille,  in  pre- 
tence of  the  company,  broke  his  wand,  dectering  the  houfehold  dif- 
iolved,  and  the  officers  difcharged  -,  promifing,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
intercede  with  their  new  mailer  to  re-eflablifh  them  in  their  former 
pofts  and  employments. 

The  funeral  folemnity  for  a  monarch  was  feldom  performed  till  forty 
days  after  his  deceafe  :  during  this  interval,  his  effigy,  arrayed  in  all 
the  pomp  of  majefly,  was  placed  for  publick  obfervation  on  a  bed  of 
flate.  The  tables  being  firft  fpread  by  the  proper  officers,  were  regu- 
larly ferved  at  the  hour  of  repaffc,  as  if  the  king  was  yet  alive.  The 
chief  butler,  cup-bearer,  and  carver,  preceded  by  a  gentleman  u/her, 
and  followed  by  the  officers  of  the  buttery,  brought  the  decorations 
for  the  table  and  fideboard,  with  the  ufual  refpedr.  and  ceremony.  When 
the  bread  was  cut  and  placed  in  proper  order,  the  fleward  of  the  houfe- 
hold preceded  the  chief  butler,  pages  of  the  chamber,  chief  cook,  and 
keeper  of  the  difhes,  fet  on  the  covers.  The  fleward  prefented  the 
napkin  to  the  firfl  lord  in  waiting,  who  laid  it  in  the  royal  place ;  grace 
was  faid  by  a  cardinal,  or  other  prelate ;  water  to  wafh  was  fet  before 
the  king's  chair,  as  when  prefent  ;  the  three  courfes  brought  on,  and 
removed  ;  the  difhes  tafled  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  nor  was  the  ceremony 
of  prefenting  the  cup,  at  the  times  his  majefly  was  accuflomed  to  drink, 
■omitted.  Water  was  a  fecond  time  placed,  and  the  repafl  concluded 
with  a  fecond  grace,  the  cardinal  adding  the  words  de profundis. 

National 

[j]  According  to  de  Thou,  the  grand  almoner  faid  prayers  before  and  after  dinner  at  the  table 
where  the  parliameut  fat,  and  the  lord  fleward  broke  his  wand,  to  denote  that  the  duties  of  his 
office  were  concluded,  by  the  death  and  burial  of  the  king  his  mailer.  Taking  a  new  wand,  he 
then  ordered  the  heralds  to  proclaim,  Long  live  the  king. 


his  a 
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National    affedtion  for  the  fovereign    mull  originally  have  dictated  £^~J1 
ceremonies  like  thefe.     His  fubje&s  ttudied  to   amufe   their  grief,,  by  fiaet^f° 
bellowing  on  him  a  kind  of  vifionary  exiftence,  and  by  perfevering  in  France, 
their  offices  of  attendance  and  duty,  after  he  was  no  more. 

The  Romans,  in  their  funeral  proceffions,  hired  a  pantomime  to- per- 
fonate  the  deceafed  perfon  ;  and  fometimes  it  happened,  that  not  only 
his  fize  and  fhape  were  exacfly  imitated,  but  even  his  air,  countenance,  Sueton  : 
and  geftures,  fo  that  he  appeared  afpectator  of  his  own  obfequies.  ljfeofvd". 

In  an  account  of  the  difburfements  of  the  houfe  of  Polignae  for  the  pafian- 
year  1375,  there  is  this  article.     "  To  Blaize  for  reprefenting  the  de- 
ceafed knight,  "john,  fon   of  Randonnet  Armaud,  vifcount  Polignae,  at 
his  funeral,  fivefols." 

Thole  knights  who  died  of  ficknefs  were  delineated  on    their  tombs 

in  a  coat  of  mail — ungirded — without  a  fword — their  eyes  clofed ■ 

their  feet  retting  on  a  greyhound  ;  but  a  knight  who  fell  in  battle,  was 
reprefented  with  a  drawn  fword,  a  buckler  on  his  left  arm,  a  helmet 
with  the  vizor  down  ;  the  fhield  fattened  by  a  fcarf  or  belt  -,  a  lion  at 
his  feet. 

I  know  not  whether  John  Bouteille,  a  canon,  often  mentioned  in  the 
regitter  of  the  cathedral  of  Evreux,  died  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand  j 
but  he  appears  to  have  founded  an  obit,  accompanied  with  a  lingular 
ceremony.  During  the  obit,  the  pall  was  fpread  in  the  midft  of  the 
choir  ;  four  bottles  of  excellent  wine  placed  at  the  corners,  and  a  fifth 
in  the  centre,  the  proprty  of  the  chanters  v/ho  aiTitted  at  the  funeral. 
(Mem.  towards  the  feajl  of  fools.) 

Louis  de  Beaumont  de  lajorejl,  bifhop  of  Paris,  .died  1492  ;  and,  by 
his  will,  delired  the  earth  that  was  to  cover  him,  might  be  brought 
from  the  church-yard  of  the  Innocents.  Surely  this  requeft  mutt  pro- 
ceed from  humility  j  for  to  rot  in  one  kind  of  earth  preferably  to  ano- 
ther, could  never  be  a  gratification  to  any  man's  pride  !  If  the  table 
of  the  dead  was  regularly  ferved  from  motives  of  refpe£t  and  love, 
thofe  of  contempt  and  fcorn  fometimes  induced  mankind  to  perform 
the  funeral  rites  of  perfons  during  their  lives.  In  1523,  captain  Fran- 
gil,  governor  of  Fouterabia,  having  fhamefully  given  up  the  place 
to  the  Spaniards,  was  degraded  from  his  nobility.  Drett  in  compleat 
armour,  he  was  obliged  to  mount  a  fcaffold,  where  twelve  knights, 
feated  in  their  robes,  firft  read  his  fentence,  declaring  him  a  dijloyal 
traitor  ;  a  defpicable  betrayer  of  his  allegiance  ;  and  then  began  to  fing 
the  vigils  of  the  dead.  At  the  conclufion  of  each  pfalm  they  paufed, 
when  a  herald  at  arms  defpoiled  him  of  part  of  his  armour,  proclaim- 
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(——'*-  >  ing  aloud,  "  This  is  the  helmet — biichhn — belt — &c.  of  a  traitor, ,"  The 
laft  pfalm  being  fung,  a  bafon  of  fcalding  water  was  poured  over  his 
hetid  :  he  was  brought  down  from  the  fcaffold,  bound,  and  fattened 
on  a  bier,  the  pall  thrown  over  him,  and  carried  to  church,  where 
twelve  priefts  fang,  Deus  landem  meant  netacueris,  a  pfalm  fraught  with 
dreadful  imprecations  againft  traitors.  He  was  then  fuffered  to  depart, 
and  furvive  his  dishonour. 

Of    I     N     C     E     N     S     E. 

O  N  the  18th  of  October  1615,  Philip  of  Spain  was  affianced  by  his 
proxy  the  duke  of  Gufe,  to  Elizabeth  of  France,  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  St,  Andrew  at  Bordeaux.  Incenfe  was  offered  at  the  altar  to 
the  cardinal  de  Sourdis,  but  not  to  the  duke.  His  majefty's  chaplains 
observing  there  had  been  inftances  of  poifon  by  fumigation  ;  and  that, 
MS8.  In  the  when  the  monarch  is  prefent  in  perfon,  incenfe,  even   before  the  altar, 

royal  library,  ought  to  be  omitted. 

At  the  nuptials  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of  Auflria,  folemnized  in 
the  fame  cathedral,  the  November  following,  by  the  bifhop  of  Xaintes, 
incenfe  was  entirely  omitted.  The  Sieur  de  Boulogne,  the  oldeil  chap- 
lain, faid  he  remembered  to  have  feen  incenfe  burnt  before  the  king, 
but  always  at  a  confiderable  diftance.      (Ibid.) 

When  that  prince  made  his  entry  into  Troyes,  January  25,  1629, 
Meffieurs  the  prefident  and  fub-dean  flood  at  the  door  of  the  cathe- 
-dral,  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  but  no  perfumes.     (Ibid.) 

Of  Constables   of   F  R  A  N  C  E. 

France  has  feen  four  conflables  of  the  houfe  of  Montmorency.  Mat- 
thew in  1 1 39  j  another  Matthew  in  1218  ;  Amie  in  1538,  and  Henry 
de  Montmorency  1593.  Matthew  married  Alicia  of  Savoy,  widow  of 
Louis  le  Gros  ;  and  Henry,  when  extremely  young,  and  only  duke  _D' 
Amville,  might  have  efpoufed  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland,  and 
.dowager  to  Francis  II.  had  he  not  been  pre-engaged.  Mary  fo  little 
concealed  her  attachment,  and  the  pleafure  it  would  give  her  to  offer 
her  hand  and  crown  to  this  nobleman,  that  a  parafite,  who  knew  he 
was  not  fond  of  his  wife,  villainoufly  offered  his  affiftance  to  poifon 
her.  Montmorency  flarting  with  horror  at  fuch  a  propofal,  drove  the 
monfter  from  his  prefence. 

Of 
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Of   C  H  A  N  C  E  L  L  O  R  S. 

G  U  E  R  I  N,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jem/alem,  was 
appointed,  in  1202,  keeper  of  the  feals,  and  in  1213,  bifhop  of  Sen/is. 
He  planned  the  difpofition  of  the  army  under  Philip  Augujias  at  Bo- 
vines;  andwas  made  chancellor  1223.  The  chancellor  was  allowed  no 
more  than  fevcnfols  a  day,  travelling  charges,  for  himfelf  and  atten- 
dants j  and  even  thefe  fevenjbls  were  deducted,  if  he  lodged  at  an  ab- 
bey, or  any  other  place  where  hofpitality  prevented  expence. 

Peter  Flote,  chancellor,  and  keeper  of  the  feals,  loft  his  life  vali- 
antly at  the  battle  of  Courtray,  1302. 

In  St.  Catherine's  church,  in  the  ftreet  of  that  name,  is  a  monument 
eredted  to  chancellor  Orgemont,  who  died  1389.  He  is  reprefented  in 
armour,  a  fword  on,  and  a  helmet  at  his  feet. 

When  the  count  de  Dunois  made  his  entry  into  Bourdeaux,  a  white 
fumpter  mare  was  gently  led  by  two  grooms  :  her  trappings  were  of 
crimfon  velvet,  and  (lie  carried  a  blue  velvet  flag  on  her  crupper,  ftudded 
with  gold  lillies ;  and  on  her  faddle  a  coffer,  covered  likewife  with  blue 
velvet,  enriched  with  curious  workmanfhip,  which  contained  the 
royal  lignet.  William  Junjenal  des  TJrJins,  chancellor  of  France,  clofed 
the  proceffion,  armed  with  a  fteel  corflet  curioufly  wrought,,  and  over  MSS.  ih  tKa 
it  a  crimfon  velvet  robe.  royal  library 

Peter  de  la  Forejl,  after  long  purfuing  the  profeffion  of  an  advocate,  l.  5.  " 
was  made  bifhop  of  Tournay  in  1349,  and  the  fame  year  chancellor  of 
France  ;  bifhop  of  Paris  the  year  following,  archbifhop  of  Rouen  in 
1352,  and  cardinal  in  1356.  The  falary  annexed  to  the  feals  was  then 
two  thoufand  franks,  which  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  receive ; 
the  chamber  of  accounts  refufed  payment, -becaufe  he  was  a  bifhop  >, 
for  the  royal  ordonnances  ran  in  this  manner  :  "  That  fuch  dignified 
prelates  as  held  employments  under  the  government,  were  deemed  fuf- 
ficiently  enabled  to  fupport  the  additional  expence  by  the  revenues  of 
their  benefice."  This  archbifhop,  bifhop,  and  chancellor  purchafed 
the  lordfhip  and[eftate  of  Loupeland,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  1352. 
As  this  was  a  noble  manor,  and  could  not  remain  in  poftefTion  of  a 
plebeian,  Peter  was  obliged  to  folicit  a  patent  to  ennoble  him..  La 
Roque,  in  his  treatife  on  nobility,  obferves,  that  prelates,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  perpetual  war  with  the  prince  of  darknefs,  in  defence  of  our 
fouls,  ought  to  be  equally  entitled  to  perfonaL  nobility  with  thofe 
officers  in  the  army  who  are  not  gentlemen  by  birth,  and  fight  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.     Chancellor  du  Prat,  when  he  became  a  wi- 

*  K  dower>. 
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dower,  fought  confolation  and  riches  from,  the  church.  He  had  the 
diocefes  of  Gap,  Valence,  Meaux,  ^n^Albe,  the  archbifhoprick  of  Sens, 
and  a  cardinal's  hat.  It  is  afferted  by  fome  writers,  that  at  the  death 
of  Clement  VII.  he  aimed  at  the  papal  chair  ;  but  Francis  I.  to  whom 
he  mentioned  his  defign,  told  him  it  would  be  too  expenfive  j  to 
which  Du  Prat  replied,  he  was  able  to  advance  four  hundred  thoufand 
crowns.  Francis  was  fo  enraged  at  his  folly,  that  he  fent  an  order 
for  the  money  the  next  morning,  and  placed  it  in  the  treafury. 

A  chancellor  never  puts  on  mourning ;    for,  as  the   fervant  of  the 
publick,  he  ought  to  be  infenfible  to  all  private  affections,  or  affli&ions. 

The  Chamber  of  A  C  C  O  M  P  T  S. 

PERSONS  belonging  to  this  office,  formerly  wore  a  large  pair  of  fcif- 
fars  at  their  girdle,  to  denote  the  power  inverted  in  them  to  cut  off,  or 
abridge  exorbitant  demands  in  the  accompts  they  have  a  right  to  infpec~t. 
When  the  bufinefs  of  the  grand  council,  the  laft  term  day  in 
"Lent  is  over,  the  prefident  rifes,  goes  to  the  table  of  the  mailer  of 
the   rolls,  where  he  finds  a  box  and    dice  ;    play  begins  ■■  the 

dice  box  rattles,  fucceffively,  through  the  hands  of  counfellors, 
advocates,  attorneys,  bailiffs — and  even  of  footmen,  who  continue 
playing  till  night.  I  have  afked  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  law,  what 
could  ^be  the  derivation  of  this  cuftom  ?  their  anfwer  was,  that  in 
Henry  II's  reign,  the  parliament  published  an  arret,  forbidding  all  per- 
fons  to  play  at  hazard  ;  and  that  the  grand  council  ordained  this  an- 
nual dice-party  to  demonftrate  themfelves  an  independent  body,  not 
obliged  to  conform  to  parliamentary  decrees.  This  account,  I  believe, 
will  not  appear  more  fatisfa&ory  to  others,  than  it  does  to  me  ;  for  the 
ordinary  confequences  of  gaming  are  certainly  at  leaft  as  dangerous  as 
thofe  that  arife  from  places  of  publick  proftitution  ;  yet  not  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  brothels  were  tolerated  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  in  Paris,  and 

in  all  the  large  cities. When  the  parliament  iffued  a  proclamation 

to  abolifh  them,  a  fet  of  judges,  fo  refpecfable  as  Meffieurs  the  grand 
council,  would  furely  never  have  thought  of  licenfing  one  within  the 
precincts  of  a  court  of  judicature  ;  nor  have  affected  to  feem  the  advo- 
cates of  vice,  by  repairing  collectively  there  on  a  particular  day  !  My 
idea  of  this  affair  is,  that  when  court  fools  were  in  fafhion,  and  had 
employments  conferred  on  them  in  the  houfehold,  their  ftupidity  ren- 
dered it  necefiary  to  refer  their  pecuniary  rights  to  the  care  of  the  pro- 
fit, and  by  appeal  to  the  grand  council,     Some  of  thefe  fools,  either 

for 
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for  their  own  diverfion,  or  that  of  other  people,  entered  a  procefs, 
which  the  grand  council  probably  adjourned  the  pleadings  of,  till  the 
carnival,  as  I  believe  is  ftill  the  cuftom,  in  profecutions  for  eating  flefh 
in  Lent.  The  preiident  of  the  grand  council,  after  hearing  the  advocates, 
plead  a  ridiculous  caufe,  called  for  box  and  dice  to  determine  the  fen- 
tence  ;  my  conjecture  is  at  the  reader's  fervice,  and  I  confefs,  at  the 
fame  time,  is  unsupported  by  proof. 

Of  F  A  I  R  S. 
THERE  are  four  fairs  annually  held  at  Paris ;  thofe  of  St.  Ger- 
main, St.  Laurence,  the  Temple,  and  a  fair  for  bacon,  kept  in  the 
area  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  advantages  accruing  from 
thefe  fairs  belong  to  certain  ecclefiafticks.  Thofe  of  St.  Germain  and 
St.  Laurence  are  open  for  fome  weeks,  and  have  always  drawn  together 
a  promifcuous  croud  of  mountebanks,  puppet-players,  rope-dancers, 
and  juglers.  The  lord  of  Bethife  declared  to  Blanche,  relicl:  of  Philip 
of  Orleans,  that  according  to  a  computation  made  in  1 576,  and  other 
preceding  years,  the  common  women  affembled  at  the  lair  of  Bethife, 
paid  him  a  quit-rent  of  four  deniers  a  head  %  that  this  right  amounted, 
to  ten  Parijian  fols  annually,  but  had  decreafed  in  value  more  than  half, 
from  the  thin  appearance  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches. 

Of  Publick     THEATRES. 

A  tradefman  whom  I  conftantly  dealt  with,  preifed  me  one  day  to 
retire  with  him  into  his  back-mop,  when  he  told  me,  that  a  diiferta- 
tion  on  theatrical  entertainments  he  had  juft  been  reading,  occafioned 
great  difturbances  in  his  mind  concerning  the  innocence  of  his  calling. 
He  expreffed  himfelf  with  fuch  an  air  of  terror  and  contrition,  and 
folicited  me  fo  earneftly  to  write  a  letter  on  the  fubjedt  to  the  minifter 
of  his  parifh,  that  I  confented.  This  letter  appealed  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Freron,  1752,  p.  39.  I  have  fince  be- 
llowed fome  alterations  on  it. 

From  a  Silk  Mercer, 

To  the  Reverend ,  Rector  of  . 

S  I  R, 
I  difcover  fuch  an  alarming  fimilarity  in  the  profeflion   of  a  come- 
dian, and  my  own,  that  I  cannot  help  fearing,  though  I   obferve  the 
ftrifteft  probity  in  all  my  actions,  my  bufmefs  fhould,  in   its  own  na*> 
ture,.  be  an  obflacle  to  my  falvation. 

K  %  You 
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You  invariably  affert,  that  the  theatre  exhibits  to  our  view  the  pride, 
fplehdor,  pomp,  and  vanity  of  Satan,  and  this  world  :  that  it  infpires 
us  with  arrogance,  and  an  immoderate  paffion  for  drefs  and  extrava- 
gance ;  is  an  enemy  to  charity,  humility,  difintereftednefs,  and  phi- 
lanthropy. A  mercer's  fhop,  Sir,  flands  exactly  in  the  fame  predi- 
cament. Luxury  is  the  centre  of  the  owner's  wiihes ;  all  his  fchemes 
and  views  tend  folely  to  procure  its  indulgence  ;  and,  by  ingenious  ar- 
tifices, to  awaken  felf-love  in  the  citizens,  flaves  to  fafhions  that  im- 
poverifh  them.  I  even  apprehend  the  foul  of  a  comedian  to  be  in  a  lefs 
dangerous  fituation  than  mine  -,  he  feels  no  felf-reproach  for  families 
ruined — the  moderate  expence  of  paffing  an  evening  at  the  theatre,  may 
fometimes  prevent  a  man's  being  drawn  into  amufements  deftrudtive  to 
his  fortune,  and  peace  of  mind.  Befides,  plays  ridicule  oftentation, 
and  infolent  vanity —  lafh  the  prodigal,  the  fop,  and  the  impertinent 
fool — whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  tradefman  muft  flatter  their  vices, 
and  even  wifh  the  progreffive  multiplication  of  them  in  every  corner  of 
Europe.  What  manor-houfes  have  fallen  to  decay — what  eflates  have 
been  mortgaged — how  many  children  defpoiled  of  their  inheritances, 
becaufe  their  foolifh  fathers  wanted  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
multitude  by  the  falaclous  appearance  of  fine  cloaths,  and  gaudy  equi- 
pages !  Viftims  of  a  childifh  and  cruel  vanity,  the  fon  of  a  gentleman 
is  frequently  depreffed  under  the  hardfhips  of  poverty,  and  its  infepara- 
ble  companion,  contempt. 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  evils  which  may  be  imputed  to  the  tradefman: 
indigent  vanity  becomes  fertile  in  refources.  A  young  man  who  de- 
termines to  make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  world,  fees  the  neceffity 
of  external  magnificence  :  the  narrownefs  of  his  fortune,  or  the  pru- 
dent ceconomy  of  a  parent,  reftrains  him  from  following  the  bent  of 

his  inclination — to  gratify  this,  he  is  conftrained  to  rob  his  father 

defraud  his  creditors,  or  have  recourfe    to  a   third   method  yet  more 
fcandalous— the  high-way. 

The  trafhek  carried  on  by  a  filk-mercer  you  will,  perhaps,  tell  me,, 
is  particularly  authorized,  becaufe  a  great  number  of  perfons,  by  their 
birth,  and  ftill  more  by  the  appearance  their  fituation  requires,  are  o- 
bliged  to  wear  fuch  expenfive  filks,  the  fale  of  which  I  am  fearful  is 
deftruftive  to  my  falvation  !  This  confideration,  Sir,  might  reftofe 
my  tranquillity,  were  there  fumptuary  laws  in  France,^  as  there  are  in 
fome  countries,  to  afcertain  the  mode  of  drefs,  according  to  the  rank 
01  the  perfon  :  but  in  Paris,  and  even  in  the  provinces,  opulence  con- 
founds 
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Founds  all  diftin&ion,  and  renders  trade  the  immediate   caufe  of  every 
misfortune  arifing  from  immoderate  luxury. 

At  the  theatre,  you  exclaim,  men  are  admitted  for  money  to  repre- 
fentations  of  vice,  adorned  with  the  moil  flattering  colours.  Ah,  Sir! 
is  not  my  {hop  equally  open  for  money  to  all  cuflomers  ?  If  I  am  un- 
practifed  in  the  criminal  art  of  rendering  vice  amiable,  I  fell  the  deco- 
rations for  her  temple  !  An  elegantly-fancied  filk  is  feldom  the  objedt 
of  a  young  lady's  wiihes,  but  to  occafion  her  deflrudlion. — Innumerable 

are  the  inflances  of  women  who  live  only  to   adorn  their  perfons ■ 

whofe  motive  for  adorning  them  is  only  to  captivate — and  who  capti- 
vate, only  to  become  the  prey  of  feduction. 

You  infift  that  plays  are  the  rock  young  men  are  always  wrecked 
upon  -,  that  the  adtrefs  unites  to  talents  irrefiflibly  infinuating,  the 
allurements  of  a  figure  that  nature  and  art  confpire  to  render  interefl- 
ing  :  her  appearance  awakens  defire,  and  an  indulgence  of  defire  is  the 
ruin  of  the  virtuous  man.  But  are  there  not  far  more  threatening 
dangers  at  the  entrance  to  a  mercer's  fhop,  in  accofling  a  beautiful, 
well-drefTed  woman,  courting  admiration  by  all  the  refinements  of  co- 
quetry, and  artfully  fpreading  a  net  in  which  the  wifefl  and  moll  rigid 
have  more  than  once  been  entangled  ?  A  fimple  ticket  is  the  only  bait 
thrown  out  by  the  ailor  ;  a  citizen  is  at  liberty  either  to  purchafe  it  or 
not.  Far  more  attractive  are  the  temptations  we  employ  !  Enchanting 
fyrens,  defignedly  placed  at  the  doors  of  our  {hops,  and  thofe  of  all 
fafhionable  tradesmen,  to  invite  cuflomers  by  their  engaging  counte- 
nances— winning  deportment,  and  pleafing  converfation.  The  mif- 
guided  paffenger  liflens^  to  the  voice  that  ravifhes  his  ear,  and  if  his  amo- 
rous wiihes  are  unattended  with  criminal  confequences  ;  we  at  lead 
incur  the  guilt  of  purfuading  him  to  expend,  in  ufelefs  and  frivolous 
purchafes,  the  patrimony  of  his  children,  and  accumulated  wages  of 
his  domeflicks. 

Another  point  to  the  advantage  of  the  theatre  is,  that  thofe  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  wafle  their  money  every  feafon  in  new-fafhioned 
ornaments  of  drefs,  are  lefs  enabled  to  aflifl  the  poor,  whilft  a  part  of 
theatrical  collections  is  daily  appropriated  to  their  fubfiflence.  I  know 
very  well,  Sir,  that  the  king  is  the  protector  of  commerce,  and  there- 
fore one  would  imagine  his  fubj  eels  might  exert  their  induflry,  with- 
out moleflirig  their  confeiences  :  but  do  not  the  falaries  *  p  iblickly 
granted,  prove  that  his  majefly  likewife  patronizes  the  flao-e — yet  you 
anathematize  the  actors ! 

The 

<  The  theatre  royal  is  fupported  by  the  crown. 
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The  tafte  of  our  patterns  in  brocades,  occafions  their  fale  in  all 
countries,  and  confequently  is  an  encreafe  of  wealth  to  the  kingdom. 
But  how  many  millions  has  France  accumulated  by  fuch  writers  as 
Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere  !  whofe  works  are  fought  with  avi- 
dity by  every  nation  in  Europe  !  Thanks  to  the  perfection  of  their  ge- 
nius, the  French  language  is  become  univerfal,  and  our's  the  nation  by 
which  all  others  endeavour  to  form  their  manners  !  Since  that  epocha, 
foreigners  finifh  their  education  at  Paris,  and  lavifh  there  immenfe 
lums  of  money. 

You  fee,  Sir,  the  player  is  as  ufeful  a  member  of  fociety  as  the 
tradefman ;  and  I  think  I  have  already  proved  the  latter  to  be  rather 
more  inftrumental  in  exciting,  and  agitating  the  paflions  of  mankind 
than  the  former.  Thefe  reafons  have  led  me  to  conclude,  that  if  the 
comedian  is  rejected  from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  men  of  my 
profeiFion  may  juftly  apprehend  themfelves  in  the  fame  ftate  of  repro- 
bation. I  muft  therefore  entreat  you  to  inform  me,  whether  thefe 
icruples  are  well  or  ill-grounded  ;  and  if,  confiftently  with  the  duty  of 
a  Chriftian,  I  ought  to  purfue.  or  renounce  commerce.  The  truth  is, 
Sir,  I  expect  to  be  nominated  fherifFfor  the  enfuing  year  ;  but,  in  the 
fight  of  heaven,  a  fherifFisno  greater  than  another  man;  and  what   is 

all  the  glory  of  this  world,   when  our  eternal  happinefs  is  at  ftake  ! 

I  am,  with  the  utmoft  refpedl,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient,  and  moft.  humble  Servant, 

M , 

Pqftfcript.     I  was  at  church  laft  Sunday,  when  the  daughters  of  the 

rich  financier,  M ,   made  their  appearance.     Their  drefs,  though 

undoubtedly  their  father's  wealth  entitles  them  to  the  richeft,  caufed  a 
general  murmur,  fucceeded  by  a  loud  chattering,  exceedingly  inde- 
cent in  a  place  of  divine  worfhip.  Pray  obferve,  fays  one  lady,  they 
are  as  fine  as  princefTes  !  It  is  only  within  thefe  twenty  years,  fays  ano^- 
ther,  that  I  remember  their  father,  who  was  a  footman's  fon,  a  paltry 
clerk  in  an  office,  fcarcely  worth  eight  hundred  franks  ! — Do  not  you 
think  fuch  magnificence,  cries  a  third,  an  infult  on  the  poverty 
and  diftrefs  of  the  publick  ?  In  a  word,  Sir,  I  doubt  whether  the  high- 
eft  wrought  fcene  of  vice,  in  an  immoral  play,  ever  occafioned  more 
fins,  than  the  fine  cloaths  of  thefe  girls,  by  the  {lander  and  envy  they 
kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  congregation.  I  deliver  the  filks— —  the 
a<flor  delivers  his  part— -if  he  is  culpable,  can  I  be  innocent  ? 
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the  Hofpitalfor  INVALIDS. 
IT  always  amazes  me,  that  Louis  XIV.  when  he  planned  this  grand 
edifice,  mould  not  include  the  idea  of  a  maufoleum,  where  the  ftatues. 
of  generals,  who  in  his  own  reign,  or  thofeof  his  fucceffcrs,  glorioufly 
fought  the  battles  of  their  country,  might  find  a  place.  Where 
could  they  be  interred  more  honourably,  than  amidrt  veteran  troops, 
companions  of  their  dangers  j  who,  like  them,  had  been  prodigal  of 
their  blood  from  the  fame  laudable  motive  ! 

The  Equeftrian  Statue  of  H  E  N  R  Y  IV. 
STATUES  of  the  monarchs  of  France,  to  the  days  of  Louis 
XIII.  had  always  been  placed  on  their  tomb,  or  in  the  veftibule  ot 
fome  church,  or  palace  they  had  either  built  or  repaired.  The  equef- 
trian ftatue  of  Henry  IV.  erected  on  the  Pont-Neuf  Auguft  23,  1624, 
was  the  firft,  and  moft  illuftrious  national  monument,  raifed  at  Paris 

to  the  glory  of  a  fovereign.   Unincumbered  with  military  trophies ■ 

fettered  flaves — and  pompous  infcriptions,  I  cannot   help  wifhing   to 
have  read,   in  fimple  characters,  the  name  of  Henry  IV  ! 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  of  the  Oxen. 
IN  the  reign  of  Louis  X.II.  a  certain  fcholar,  whofe  name  was  ft- 
mon  de  la  Fojj'e,  born  at  Abbeville,  from  conflantly  reading  and  ad- 
miring the  clafficks,  at  length  became  fo  extravagantly  abfurd  as  to 
believe  that  the  religion  profeffed  by  men  fo  fuperior  in  genius  as  H&- 
mer,  Virgil,  and  Cicero,  mu±t  unqueftionably  be  the  true  one.  Under 
this  prepoffemon,  he,  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  1503,  entered  the  holy 
chapel,  and  fnatched  the  hojl  from  the  hands  of  the  prieft,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  elevation — crying  out,  *'  What  is  there  no  end  of  this  folly  ?" 
He  was  feized  and  carried  to  prifon  -,  his  punifhment  was  feveral  days 
retarded,  in  expectation  of  his  abjuring  errors  fo  prepofterous — But  in 
fpite  of  remonftrances,  and  exhortations,  he  perflated  in  afferting,  that 
Jupiter  was  the  fovereign  lord  of  the  univerfe,  and  elyjium  the  only 
paradife.  After  having  his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  and  his  right- 
hand  cut  off,  he  was  burnt  alive.  I  have  heard  it  aflerted,  that  at  a 
folemn  proceffion  made  in  atonement  for  this  facrilegious  aiftion,  two 
oxen  leading  to  (laughter  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  paft  by  the  parifh  chafcch 
of  St.  Peter,  and  perceiving  the  hoft,  kneeled  down  before  it  ;  and 
that  the  ftone  oxen,  in  bafs  relief,  on  the  fides  of  the  portal,  were 
carved  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle.     What  may  more  certainly 

be 
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<r— *■— ~>  be  relied  on  is,  that  long  before'  this  proceffion,.  the  church  was  diftin-w, 
guiflied  by  the  title  of  St.  Peter  of  the  oxen,  from,  being  the  parochial 
church  of  the  city-butchers,  who  ornamented  it'  with  the  enfigns  of 
their  trade. 

The  Church  of  St.  M  A  R  I  N  I. 
PERSONS  whom  the  law  obliges  to  marry,  are  yoked  together 
in  this  church.    They  formerly  made  ufe  of  a  fir  aw   ring  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions ;  could  it  be  intended  to  remind  the   hufband   of  the  frailty  of 
his  wife  ?  Such  an  infmuation  was  neither  polite  nor  charitable. 

Of  Co7ivents  of  religious  Mendicants. 
ThXi^c.  6      "  STUDY  to  be  quiet,  fays  St.  Paul,  and  to  do  your  own  bufi- 
4.  i!  v.       "  nefs,  and  to  work  with  your  own  hands,  as  we  commanded  you." 
iEp.  c.  5.         "  Neithe*,did  we  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought,  but  wrought  with 
*..  8  and  u.  «c  labour  and  travel,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you. — 
"  For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  we  commanded  you  that  if  any 
"  would  not  work,  neither  fhould  he  eat."     Albert,  patriarch  of  Je- 
rufalem,  in  the  inftitutes  he  gave  the  Carmelites,  about  the  year  1209, 
particularly  recommended  retirement,  filence,  and  inceffant  labour. 

I  have  laboured  with  my  hands,  fays  St.  Francis   in  his  Legacy,  and 
I  will  continue  to  labour  :  1  ftedfaftly  defire  all    thofe  of  the  fraternity 
,    c    to  apply  themfelves  to  honefl  induftry,  and  fuch  as  are  ignorant  how  ta 
ciefiaftical     work  let  them  learn. 

hiftory  for          yyQ  want  fumptuous  ftrudhires,'faid  St.  Bonaventure,  we  are  no  longer 
Li^!^        contented  with  thofe  mean  and  fimple  cells,  our  order  prefcribes  .  ... 
we  are  become  a  burthen  to  mankind,  and  mall  be  yet  more  fo  in  fu- 
ture ages,  if  our  fociety  exifts. 

The  wonderfull  rnagick  of  the  fairy  wand  in  railing  palaces,  no  lon- 
ger appears  fictitious,  when  we  behold  the  efficacy  of  the  wallet.  Lewis 
XIV.  from  a  conviction  that  the  fums  expended  by  religious  mendi- 
cants in  new  buildingsr  decorations  of  monafteries,  or  in  augmenting 
and  improving  their  eflates,  were  inconfiflent  with  the  fandtity  of  their 
eflablhhments,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  ilate^  publifhed  an  edidfc 
Sept.  5,  1684,  forbidding  them  under  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  all 
their  privileges,  to  undertake  any  edifice  whofe  expence  mould  ex- 
ceed 1 5000  livres,  without  permiffion  granted  by  letters  patent,  figned 
by  the  king,  under-figned  by  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  fealed 
with  the  great  feaL  and  registered  with  the  cuftomary  forms  by  the 
parliament,.  In  buildings,  whofe  amount  was  under  the  above-men- 
tioned 
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tioned  fum,  and  upwards  of  three  thoufand  livres,  an  arret  of  parlia-  r~ — ^-"""^ 
ment  was  to  be  firft  obtained.  Is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  we  beftow 
alms  on  thefe  mendicants  to  enable  them  to  build  houfes,  which  they 
let  at  extravagant  rents,  whilft  the  augmentation  of  their  revenue  ferves 
on'ly  to  «nereafe  the  votaries  of  celibacy,  and  of  courfe  to  depopulate 
and  ruin  the  ftate  !  When  the  inhabitants  of  half  a  dozen  villages 
are  commanded  by  authority  to  repair  fome  publick  road,  if  fixty  or 
eighty  mendicant  friars  from  fome  neighbouring  city  would  voluntarily 
offer  to  fuftain  the  toil,  what  veneration  would  it  infpire  for  their  or- 
der !  I  fbould  be  apt  to  think  fuch  good  works  would  be  even  more 
meritorious  than  walking  bare-footed  about  the  flreets.  ! 

Parijh  Church  of  St.  Come. 
In  the  year  1599,  the  marfhal  de  Beaumonkr  was  hunting  one  day  in 
the  foreft  of  Maine,  when  his  fervants  brought  a  man  of  an  extraordi- 
nary appearance,  whom  they  had  taken  afleep  in  a  thicket.  On  his 
forehead  grew  two  horns,  exactly  refembling  thofe  of  a  ram  ;  his  head 
was  bald,  and  his  beard  red  and  woolly  as  fatyrs  are  painted.  His  vex- 
ation at  being  expofed  to  publick  view  in  the  neighbouring  fairs  and 
markets,  was  fo  extreme,  that  he  lived  only  three  months,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Come.  The  turn  of  his  epitaph  has 
little  to  recommend  it ;  but  probably,  at  that  time,  did  not  want  De  Thou, 
admirers.  p-  123. 

Near  this  foot- worn  path  is  laid, 

A  cuckold  ftrange,  whom  Nature  made  -3  Recueii  de 

Horns  he  wore,  yet  had  no  wife  ;  l'Epitaphs, 

Pray  for  his  blifs  in  future  life.  p' 57' 

The  Chapel  dedicated  to  our  Lady  ^Loretto  at  Mi. 

THE  ftudents  of  S.  Sulpicius  will  not  permit  any  periwigged 
prieft  to  fay  mafs  at  the  high  altar  in  this  chapel.  Surely  every  altar, 
where  our  holy  myfteries  are  celebrated,  equally  demands  our  reve- 
rence !  and  if  wigs  are  not  prohibited  at  one,  why  mould  they  be  at 
another  ?  Attention  to  fuch  trivial  insignificant  marks  of  refpecl  are 
unworthy  of  true  religion  ! 

The  invention  of  wigs  is  very  ancient.     The  Vhenicians,  at  their  an- 
nual folemnization   of  the  death  of  Adonis,  were   obliged   to  facrifice 
their  hair  to  the'goddefs  Derceto  (ox  Venus).     The  women,  who  were 
exceedingly  tenacious  of   their  fair  treffes,  had  the  privilege  of  b 
excufed  this  facrifice,  if  they  fubftituted  another  to   the  gallant  fol 
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tations  of  thofe  flrangers  who  came  in  crouds  to  attend  the  feftival. 
The  price  of  their  complaifance  appertained  to  the  goddefs,  and  was 
confecrated  to  the  ufe  of  her  temple.  To  fave  the  ladies  from  this 
dreadful  alternative,  fome  benevolent  genius  invented  the  wig  .;  but 
thepriefts  inveighed  furioufly  againft  a  fafhion  fo  injurious  to  their  in- 
tereft,  and  the  poor  wig  was  interdicted. 

Parijh  of  St.   P  A  U  L. 
WILLIAM  DE    VIENNE  made   it  his  dying requeft  to 

have  thefe  words  engraved  on  his  tomb — The  father  of  John  de  Vienne. 
In  reality,  his  paternal  tendernefs  had  reafon  to  be  nattered  by  the 
gl  ory  his  fon  acquired  on  various  occafions.  He  was  created  admiral 
o  f  France  in  1373,  by  Charles  V '.  The  frequent  defcents  he  made  on 
the  coafls  of  England  and  Ireland  proved  the  truth  of  his  maxim, 
"  That  the  Englijh  are  never  lefs  powerful,  or  mare  eajily  conquered,  than 
in  their  own  territories."  John  de  Vienne  was  killed  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember,'i396,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops,  in  the  unfortunate  bat- 
tle of  Nicopolis,  in  Bulgaria. 

Of   NICHOLAS    FLAMEL. 

I  N  the  firfr,  edition  of  thefe  anecdotes,  printed  1754,  I  have  ob~ 
ferved,  that  the  figures  of  Nicholas  Pemelle  and  his  wife  are  {till  re- 
maining on  a  door-pott,  with  fome  Gothic  infcriptions  and  hierogly- 
phicks.  The  author  of  an  effay  on  the  antiquities  of  the  parim  of  St. 
James  de  la  Boucherie,  1757,  relates  a  circumftance  not  eafy  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  A  perfon,  fays  he,  under  a  name  he  had  undoubtedly 
ufurped,  made  his  appearance  in  the  veftry,  declaring  himfelf  com- 
miflioned  by  a  deceafed  friend  to  employ  a  large  fum  of  money  in 
works  of  piety  :  that  conformably  to  his  friend's  intention,  he  de- 
figned  to  repair  feveral  old  buildings,  the  property  of  the  church,  and 
particularly  the  corner  houfe  in  Marivaux  ftreet,  oppofite  to  St.  James 
de  la  Boucherie,  which  was  greatly  fallen  to  decay ;  and  propofed  to 
expend  three  thoufand  livres  in  the  undertaking.  The  offer  was  thank- 
fully accepted  ;  reparation  was  the  pretext  ;  but  the  real  object  was  to 
dig  from  the  foundation  fome  ftones  marked  with  characters.  The 
perfons  concerned  in  this  affair,  watched  with  confiant  affiduity  over 
the  workmen,  would  not  fuffer  them  to  dig  but  in  their  prefence,  and 
privately  removed  all  thofe  flones  that  were  carved,  or  engraved.  The 
expence  probably  amounted  to  two  thoufand  livres,  but  the  architect 
and  his  companions  difappeared,  without  any  intention  of  payment  j 
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and,  in  all  likelihood,  it  will  fall  upon  a  matter  mafon,  who  incon- 
siderately contracted  to  work  for  men  he  did  not  know,  and  in  vain 
endeavours  to  trace  ! 

That  thefe  men  were  in  fearch  of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  is  no  im- 
probable conjecture,  and  I  would  recommend  to  the  mafter  mafon,  to 
perfuade  himfelf  that  whenever  they  fhall  fucceed  in  their  attempt,  he 
may  depend  on  liberal  payment. 

Hofpital  /^PROSTITUTES, 
I  once  heard  a  cafe  of  confcience  difcufted  concerning  a  fact, 
recorded  by  Don  Vincent  Bacallar  y  Sanna,  marquis  de  St.  Philip,  in 
his  memoirs  towards  a  hiftory  of  Spain,  under  Philip  V.  the  ftory  is 
this.  When  the  Portuguese  had  declared  for  the  arch-duke,  and  were 
encamped  in  the  environs  of  Madrid,  the  courtefans  of  that  city  came 
to  a  refolution  in  council,  to  teftify  their  zeal  for  Philip.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  ftep,  thofe  who  were  certain  of  communicating  infection, 
repaired  in  the  night  to  the  Portuguefe  camp  ;  and,  in  lefs  than  three 
weeks,  more  than  fix  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  removed  to  the  hof- 
pitals,  where  moft  of  them  died. 

The  point  debated  was,  whether  thefe  women  were  guilty  of  fin  in 
this  voluntary  proflitution,  or  whether  the  turpitude  of  the  action 
might  not  be  corrected  by  the  patriotifm  of  the  intention  ?  The  ad- 
vocate for  the  ladies  alledged,  that  fince  the  rules  of  war  admit  of 
maffacres,  conflagrations,  plunder,  and  every  practicable  method  to 
diftrefs  and  annoy  the  enemy,  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe 
mfeStion  not  excluded. 

Parijh  of  St.  Eustatius. 
WITHIN  thefe  forty  years,  there  was  in  the  crofs-way,  called 
La  Pointe  St.  Eujlace,  a  large  ftone  placed  acrofs  the  common  fewer, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  little  bridge,  and  was  called  Le  Pont 
Alais,  from  one  John  Alais,  who,  in  order  to  reimburfe  himfelf  for  a 
ium  of  money  lent  the  crown,  was  the  inventor  and  farmer  of  a  penny 
tax  upon  every  bafket  of  fifh  brought  to  the  markets.  He  afterwards 
felt  fkch  remorfe  for  this  act  of  oppreffion,  that  by  way  of  expiation, 
he  defired  to  be  buried  under  this  ftone,  in  the  centre  of  the  drain  of 
all  the  markets.  This  monument  obftructed  the  paffage  of  the  water, 
and  has  been  fince  taken  away.  But  was  there  no  houfe  in  Paris  where 
it  might  have  been  removed  with  propriety,  and  placed  in  the  court- 
jard  with  an  infcription  by  way  of  memento  ? 

L  2  Guard- 
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Guard- Houfe  for  the  Mufqueteers. 

A  Spartan,  boafling  to  a  ftranger  of  the  intrepidity  with  which  the 
youth  of  Sparta  fought,  and  expofed  their  lives  to  every  danger,  I 
l"hould  be  more  furprized,  replied  the  Granger;  if  they  did  not  feek 
death  as  a  refuge  from,  that  fevere  difcipline — that  life  of  fatigue  and 
labour  which  your  republick  exacts  from  her  citizens.  It  can  never  be 
faid  of  Pan's  (as  of  LacedemonJ  that  it  is  deftitute  of  amufement- — ~ — • 
the  feat  of  gloomy  reflection — or  that  the  uniform  bravery  of  the  French 
nobility  is  the  eftecl:  of  difrelim  for  an  irkfome  life. 

The  firfl  regiment  of  mufqueteers,  eflablimed  in  1 622,  diftinguiflied 
xtfelf  on  every  occaiion  :  it  gained  the  pafs  of  Suza,  forcing  three  en- 
trenchments, fword  in  hand.  Louis  XIII.  was  prefent  on  the  fpot,  and 
faidj  "  what  delighted  him  always  in  his  mufqueteers,  was  that  chear*- 
*c  ful  aftivity  with  which  they  new  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  com- 
"  tnander."  The  great  Conde,  who  fought  againft  the  royal  army  at 
the  batlie  of  Dunes,  charged  the  mufqueteers  four  times  with  a  fuperior 
body  of  troops,  without  being  able  to  make  the  leafl:  impreffion. 

The  fecond  regiment  was  upon  an  unequal  footing,  till  the  year 
1665^   when  the  king  made  it  a  royal  troop. 

A  war  breaking  out  between  France  and  Spain  in  1667,  occafioned 
by  the  queen's  pretenfional  rights  to  Franche  Comic",  the  mufqueteer- 
guard  attended  his  majefty  into  Flanders,  and  continued  doing  duty  at 
all  the  fieges,.  both  as  horfe  and  dragoons.  At  Lifle,  particularly,  they 
were  fent  to  attack  the  half-moon  battery,  which  they  carried  in  lefs 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Next  day  the  governor  founded  a  parley  y 
and  when  the  capitulation  was  figned,  and  the  gates  delivered  up  to 
the  mufqueteers,  he  was  aftonifhed  to  obferve  the  troops  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  young  men  under  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1668,.  the.  army 
marched  into  Francbe  Comte.  Dole  was  the  only  city  inclinable  to 
fupport  a  fiege ;  but  fcarcely  were  the  trenches  opened  before  it,  when 
thirty  or  forty  mufqueteers  threw  themfelves  into  the  C6vered  way,  : 
the  great  Conde  arrived  at  that  inftant,  ahd  obferving  that  their  ram  te- 
merity had  impofed  upon  the  enemy,  who  abandoned  their  works,  he 
commanded  a  body  of  infantry  immediately  to  fupport  them ;  and  they 
fucceeded  in  an  attempt,  whofe  bold  imprudence  was,  deferving  of 
death.     Dole  furrendered  the  next  day. 

( Journal  of  the  conqueft  of  Franche  Comli,  1668.) 

1669.  Louis  XIV.  added  a  detachment  of  a  hundred  mufqueteers 


to  the  troops  fent  into  Candia* 


They 
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They  were  rendered  remarkable  by  the  ftrongeft  efforts  of  valour,  m  a  r~ — w 
fally  made  by  the  duke  de  Noailles,  where  the  TurkiJJo  cavalry  was  entirely 
routed.     Two  days  after,  tney  defended  the   breach   on  the  Sabionnaire 
fide,  and  repulfed  the  'Turks  in  every  affault :  two  brigadiers  were  kill~ 
ed,  and  two  quarter-mailers  and  thirty  mufqueteers  wounded. 

1672.  Louis  declared  war  againft  Holland',  and,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
the  mufqueteers  and  other  houfehold  troops  fwam  acrofs  the  Rhine. 

1673.  At  the  liege  of  Maejlricbt,  the  firft  regiment  was  ordered  to 
attack  the  dry  half  moon,  whilft  the  fecond  endeavoured  to  carry  the 
palifadoes  between  the  half  moon  and  horned  work.  The  fignal  was' 
given  ;  the  troops  marched;  and,  notwithftanding  the  vigorous  re- 
finance of  the  befieged — the    uninterrupted  fire  from  their   batteries — 

and  the  continual  burfting  of  bombs  under  their  feet carried  both 

works  at  the  fame  time.  The  action  of  the  next  day  was  ftill  more 
lively  and  bloody.  The  French,  thinking  they  had  made  a  fecure 
lodgment,  returned  to  their  camp,  when  fuddenlythe  enemy  played  off 
a  concealed  battery  from  the  half  moon.  There  was  reafon  to  apprehend 
others  might  follow.  Farjaux,  the  governor  of  Maeftricht,  taking 
advantageof  this  moment  of  confternation,  re-entered  the  work,  after 
driving  the  French  from  it:  the  muftjueteers  were  again  ordered  to 
recover  it  :  they  did  fo,  but  not  without  a  moft  bloody  and  obftinate 
engagement,  in  which  the  count  d'Artagnan,  commandant  of  the  firft 
regiment,  and  thirty-feven  mufqueteers  were  killed,  befides  fifty-three 
wounded.  Thofe  who  furvived,  fays  Pelijfon,  had  their  fwords  bathed 
to  the  hilts  in  blood,  and  hacked  with  the  ftrokes  they  had  given, 

(The  duke  of  Monmouth's  account  of  this  fiege  to  Charles  11.  from 
Mifcellaneous  Tracts,  v.  i.  p.  325. 

Two  ftrongbarricad.es,  and  an  intrenchment  round  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen/  defended  the  approach  to  the  citadel  of  Befancon.  May  the 
20th,  1674V  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the  mufqueteers  marched  two  hun- 
dred paces  undifcovered  by  the  enemy,  under  the  fire  of  their  cannon 
and  mufquetry,  forced  the  barricades  and  entrenchments,  and  enabled 
their  own  engineers  to  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  glacis. 

April  21,  1676,  Louis  opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Conde, 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  Hainault.  The  prince  of  Orange  marched 
immediately  to  its  relief.  An  inundation  had  rendered  a  communica- 
tion with  the  French  quarters  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  ;  and 
their  lines  were  fo  extenfive,  it  was  impomble  to  defend  them  againft 
even  an  inferior  army  ;  it  appeared  neceffary,  therefore,  either  to  make 
a  forced  march,  and  attack  the  prince  of  Orange,  or  prefs  the  fiege  fo 

-  -•  vigorouflysr 
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«_-. —,  vigoroiifly,  as  to  oblige  the  city  to  furrender  before  his  arrival.     The 

latter  opinion  prevailed,  and  in  the  night  of  the  25th,  or  26th  of 
April,  the  two  regiments  of  mufqueteers,  at  the  head  of  feveral  de- 
tachments of  infantry,  were  appointed  for  this  enterprize  [r].  If  ever 
the  reputation  of  valour,  and  that  emulation  it  naturally  infpires,  can 
render  an  action  important  to  a  foldier,  it  muft  have  been  this.  A  day, 
fays  Peliffbn,  was  of"  the  utmoft  confequence  at  this  conjuncture.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  forces  were  ordered  to  make  an  impetuous  affault,  and 
force  down  every  impediment  to  their  entrance.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
capable  of  refiftirig  the  fury  of  the  troops  -,  they  carried  the  palifadoes, 
fofTe,  counterfcarpe,  and  all  the  enemy's  works  with  amazing  celerity. 
The  mufqueteers,  fupported  by  the  battalions  of  Artois  and  Maine,  pe- 
netrated into  the  lower  town.  The  aftonifhed  governor  beat  a  par- 
ley, fent  hoftages  with  all  expedition,  and  furrendered  at  difcretion. 
In  thefe  repeated  attacks,  whole  fucceffion  was  fo  quick,  they  feemed 
but  one  ;  there  were  only  eleven  men  killed,  and  feventeen  wounded. 
La  Hoguette,  an  enfign  in  the  firft  troop,  was  wounded  in  the  thigh 
by  a  bayonet  :  and  a  cannon  ball  occafioned  a  few  contufions  to  Janoille, 
captain-lieutenant,  and  de  Vins,  fub-lieutenant  in  the  fecond  troop, 
but  their  activity  prevented  more  fatal  confequences. 

Whoever  attentively  considered  the  ilrength  and  good  order  of  the  for- 
tifications of  Valenciennes,  where  there  was  a  garrifon  of  near  4000 
foldiers,  ammunition  and  provifions  in  abundance,  a  formidable  ar- 
tillery planted  oh  the  ramparts,  and  other  works,  together  with  the 
averfion  of  the  citizens  to  the  French,  and  affection  for  the  Spanifh 
government,  would  naturally  have  concluded  the  fiege,  muft  have  been 
an  enterprize  of  long  duration,  vaft  fatigue,  and  dreadful  Slaughter. 
That  fide  of  the  city,  inverted  by  the  French,  was  defended  by  half- 
moon  batteries  to  the  right  and  left :  in  the  front  was  a  crowned  work 
flanked  with  pallifadoes,  and  pointed  fpikes,  and  a  foftee  cut  tranf- 
yerffly.  Within  the  crowned  work  was,  like  wife,  another  half-moon  ; 
and  beyond  this  half-moon  a  branch  of  the  river  Efcaut.  Laft  of  all,  a 
work  called  the  pate,  and  then  the  full  channel  of  the  river  flowed  in 
a  deep  rapid  ftream,  an  additional  fence  betwixt  the  pate  and  the  walls 
of  Valenciennes,  whofe  noble  ramparts,  with  their  cannon,  and  that 
mounted  on  two  baftions,  guarded  the  out-works.  On  the  9th  of 
March,   1667,  the  trenches  were  opened  before  it;  and  on  the  1 6th  at 

night 

[>>]  Monfieur  Maupertius  told  them,  when  they  were  preparing  to  attack  the  CaJJbtte,  that  his 
orders  were  to  kill  every  man  who  mould  quit  his  ranks  precipitately,  before  the  general  engage- 
ment ;  the  king  having  remarked,  with  exrreme  fenftbility,  that  their  ungoverned  ardour  hai 
fometimes  proved  fatal  to  their  lives. 
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night  the  mufqueteers,  with  the  houfehold  [s]  grenadiers,  and  fome  -<~*-/ — ~% 
large  detachments  from  the  regiments  of  guards,  and  that  of  Picardy, 
received  orders  to  be  in  readinefs  ;  and  at  nine  the  next  morning  they 
attacked,  and  carried  the  [/]  crowned  work,  without  lofs  of  time.  "  Pre- 
fently,  fays  Peliffon,  the  king  was  able  to  diftinguifh  his  mufqueteers, 
by  their  fcarlet  coats,  to  be  in  poifeffion  of  that  half-moon  within  the 
crowned  work.  This  advance,  continues  he,  appeared  incredible,  as 
their  orders  extended  no  farther  than  making  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
crowned  work,  which  his  majefty  thought  fufficient  for  a  firit  eifay." 
But  if  the  commencement  of  the  action  furpaffed  all  expectation,  the 
conclufion  ftill  more  encreafed  the  aftonifhment  of  the  fpectators.  A 
bridge,  thrown  over  the  fmall  branch  of  the  river,  maintained  the.  com- 
munication of  the  half-moon  and  the  pate  ;  and  the  paffage  to  this 
bridge  was  defended  by  a  barrier  of  large  pointed  flakes,  with  a  wicket 
through  which  only  one  man  could  pafs  at  a  time.  Whilft  the  firft  party 
of  mufqueteers  endeavoured  to  force  this  paffage,  the  reft  who  follow- 
ed, mounted  the  barrier,  and  braving  the  enemies  mufquets  and  bay- 
onets, leaped  over  it  fwordin  hand.  The  Spaniards,  intimidated,  aban- 
doned the  wicket,  and  fled  over  the  bridge ;  the  French  purfued  them  to 
the  pate,  which  they  attacked,  and  carried  with  equal  rapidity  as  the  for- 
mer works.  Behold  them  now  on  the  point  of  being  inevitably  crufhed 
by  the  cannon  on  the  ramparts,  when  the  white  \ii\  mufqueteers  efpied  J-id-  P-  ZT^» 
a  little  door,  and,  forcing  it  open,  difcovered  a  narrow  ftair-cafe  con- 
trived within  the  wall  ;  they  afcended,  and  found  themfelves  at  the 
fummit  of  the  pate.  There  they  met  with  another  door  that  opened 
into  a  gallery  built  upon  the  great  canal  of  the  Efcaut,  and  which  con- 
dueled  them  to  the  ramparts,  from  whence  they  defcended  into  a  ftreet 
communicating  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  thrown  acrofs  a  third  branch 
of  the  Efcaut.  Moiff'ac  and  la  Barre,  a  cornet  and  quarter-mafter  who 
led  the  van,  took  poifeflion  of  fome  windows  in  the  adjacent  houfes, 
from  which  the  fire  of  the  mufqueteers  might  command  the  bridge, 
and  protect  the  troops  who  defended  it  with  incredible  valour.  The 
cavalry  of  the  garrifon  attacked  them,  and  were  repulfed  three  times 
without  gaining  an  inch  of  ground,  notwithftanding  their  fuperiority 
in  number.     The  infantry  endeavoured  to  enclofe  them  by  the  palfage 

from. 


[/]  Horfe  grenadiers- eftablifhed  in  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and  incorporated  with  the  houfe- 
hold troops  :  they  at  firfl  confided  only  of  fourfcore  quarter-mafters,  and  from  the  name  of  their, 
firft  commander,  were  called  Rioters. 

[/]  The  troops  marched  at  the  back  of  the  two  foremoft  half- moons,  without  attacking  thsm, 
becaufe  they  molt  neceffarily  fall  with  the  crowned  works,  which  overlooked  them  on  each  fide; 

[«1  So  called  from  their  white  hair» 
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* — ^-**^  from  the  rampart  j  "hut  there  they  met  with  a  brave  refiftance    from   a 
fquadron  of  the  black  mufqueteers,  and  houfehold   grenadiers.     The 
citizens,  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  aflembled  their  magistrates,  and 
rcquefted  a  conference  with  Moiflac,  who  gave    and  received  hoftages 
tilf  he  could  deliver  their  terms   of  capitulatiori   to    the  king.     There 
was  no  time  to  lofe  in  preventing  the  plunder  of  the  city  j  already   the 
regiment  of  guards,  and  that  of  Picardy,   began  to   enter  promifcu- 
oufly  j  ibme  of  the  grenadiers  having  let  down  the  [x]  draw-bridge  over 
the  great  canal.     "  I  don't  know,  fays  Parrey,    whether  hiftory  fur- 
*?  nifties  many  inftances  of  an  enterprize  fo  fpeedily  and  happily  exe- 
"  cuted,  where  a  large  and  well-fortified  city,  amply  provided  with 
**  every  thing  necellary  for  defence,  furrendered  with    fo  little  refill - 
'**  ance.     The  whole  appears  wonderful,  and  was  generally   attributed 
**  to  the  judicious  temerity  of  the  mufqueteers. "     This  epithet  might 
properly  be  applied  to  their  condudt ;  their  ardent  and  animated  cou- 
rage ^as  corrected  by  reflection  and  prudence  :  every  -circumftance  of 
the  adlion  is  charadleriftical  of  true  valour  ;  of  that  heroifm  which  ex- 
alts human  nature  above  itfelf,  enabling  it  to  triumph,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, over  dangers  which  feem  to  threaten  unavoidable  destruction. 
Valenciennes  furrendered  on  the    17th   of  March  1677  :  nor  were  the 
mufqueteers    lefs    instrumental    in   determining  the    battle  of   CaSTel, 
fought  April  nth.     The  French  army  was  commanded  by  Monjieur 
the  king's  brother  j  that  of  the  enemy  by  the  prince  of  Orange.     The 
former  difputed  the  parTage  of  the  river,  breaking,  and  putting  to  flight 
the  SirSl  troops  who  attempted  to  ford.     "  But,  fays  Peliff'on,  we  after- 
"  wards  found  more  difficulty  ;  for  fome  regiments  of  infantry,  *  par- 
"  ticularly  the  prince  of  Orange's  guards,  never  quitted  their  ranks, 
P.  231.         *■*  nor  gave  way,  till  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces.     Our  cavalry,  conti- 
t(  nues  he,  whofe  approach  the  enemy  waited  for  (their  pikes  lowered) 
"  behind  the  fhelter  of  fome   hedges,  advanced,  but  without  daring 
'*  to  make  the  attack,  till  the  mufqueteers  difmounting,  fupported  by 
'*  four  battalions  of  Navarre  and  Humieres,  fell  upon   their  adverfa- 
«*  ries,    fword  in  hand."     In  another  letter  this   writer,  p.  289,   fays, 
"  That  quitting  their   horfes,  the  mufqueteers  performed  wonders ; 

"  but 

T.v]  I  have  obferved  that  the  great  channel  of  the  Efcaut  ferved  as  a  foffe  between  the  city  walls, 
and  the  fate.  After  the  latter  was  taken  by  the  mufqueteers,  they  would  have  entered  the  city 
with  the  dying  enemy,  had  not  the  befieged  drawn  up  the  bridge  to  prevent  them. 

*  In  every  page  of  Peliffon  it  excites  our  amazement,  that  a  man  ielefted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  be 
his  historiographer,  fhould  write  fo  incorrectly.  The  paucity  2nd  inelegance  of  his  ftyle,  abound- 
ing with  falle  conftruftions,  are  inconceivable  ;  and  his  manner,  fometimes,  of  relating  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  aftion,  too  plainly  indicates  his  ignorance  of  military  affair;. 
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<*  but  their  retiring  after  the  adlion,  in  order '  to  remount, '  occasioned  «~  -'—  s 
"  fome  battalions  in  the  rear,  apprehending  they  had  met  with  a  repulfe, 
'.«  to  follow  them/'  Amidft  the  intricacy  of  this2  dry,  and  inaccurate 
narration,  let  us  endeavour  to  form  fome  intelligible  idea -of  the  action. 
The  prince  of  Orange's  guards,  and  two' other  battalions  were  en- 
trenched, with  a  foffe,  and  fome  lofty  hedges  in  front.  The  halber- 
diers formed  the  firSt  line,  whilfl  the  ranks  Stationed  behind,  fired  in- 
ceffantly  over  their  heads  upon  the  French  cavalry  who  attempted  to 
leap  the  foffe,  repulfing  them  twice  .with  great  diforder.  The  mufque- 
teers,  the  ufual  refource  in  fuch  exigencies,  1  were  ordered  to  advance  j 
inftantly  they  difmounted,  and  marched  up  to  the  enemy.  It  feemed 
as  if  the  foffe  was  become  a  level,  and  the  hedges  no  longer  an  impedi- 
ment, whilft  the  impetuous  velocity  of  their  motion  rendered  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  ineffectual.  They  encountered  thefe  Coloffus's  armedwith 
pikes,  broke  and  overturned  their  ranks,  demonstrating  that  greatnefs  of 
foul  ought  always  to  be  considered  as  the  true  military  ftrength.  Leav- 
ing thofe  battalions,  who  followed  them,  to  purfue  the  defeat  and 
ilaughter  of  the  vanquished,  the  mufqueteers  vaulted  with  alacrity  into 
their  faddles,  ready  to  execute  frefh  orders;  nor  we&e  they  tardy  on 
receiving  them,  but  immediately  charged,  and  put  to  flight  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  who  were  Wheeling  round  in  different  movements; 
but  whofe  particular  obj eel:  Was  to  join  the  camp  before  St.  [jy]  O- 
mers.  On  the  day  fucceeding  this  memorable  one,  Monfieur  dif- 
patched  fome  orders  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  mufqueteers, 
concluding  thus ;  "  The  gallantry  of  this  corps  opened  the  way  to 
victory,  and  influenced  the  fate  of  the  aftion."  I  mall  forbear  Signa- 
lizing their  exploits  at  the  fieges  of  Ypres,  Courtray,  PhilipSburg, 
Mons,  or  [z]  Namur,  though  equally  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  P' 
the  military  annals  of  France  with  thofe  I  have  related ;  but  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  write  their  hiftory  ;  I  only  mean  to  develope  their  con- 
duit in  thofe  unfortunate  moments,  and  delicate  Situations,  which  are 
the  criterion  of  genuine  courage. 

[_y]  Monfieur  was   befieging  St.  Omers,  and  had  gained  a  march   on  the  prince  oFOrange,  who 
was  haftening  to  its  relief. 

[z]  At  the  attack  of  the  counterfcarpe,  at  the  fiege  of  Ypres,  1678.  "  Our  tioops,  fays  Peliflbn",  Seep.  123, 
did  not  behave  with  their  wonted  vigour,  a  lingle  detachment  of  fifty  mufqueteers  (oaly)  reco- 
vered the  day;  placing  themfelves  in  the  van,  they  cried  out  Gere  (clear  the  road)  as  if  they  were  h>  3.  p.  237, 
riding  poft  to  Ypres.  They-entered  the  counterfcarpe  with  irrefiftiblc  fury,  and  forced  the  enemy 
to  abandon  it."  Ypres  capitulated  the  following  day.  At  the  fiege  of  Mons,  the  two  battalions 
appointed  to  attack  the  horned  works,  having  been  repulfed,  and  appearing  greatly  intimidated, 
Louis  XIV.  faid,  fomewhat  contemptuoufly  :  1  fhall  fend  a  body  of  troops  to  fupply  their  defici- 
ency, who  will  not  be  repulfed  :  accordingly,  the  mufqueteers  were  ordered  for  that  fervice  the 
next  morning,  and  carried  the  entrenchments. 

*  M  The 
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•    The  battle  of  Ramillies  was  fought  on  Whitfunday,  the  23d  of  May, 
1706.     The  army  of  France  confifted  of  40,000,  that  of  the  allies  of 
65,000  men.     The  royal  guards,  grenadiers,  light-horfe,  mufqueteers, 
and  horfe-grenadiers  formed  the    firft  line   of  the  right  wing  of  the 
French ;     they  began   the  onfet,  difordering  and    breaking  four  lines 
of  the  enemy's  left ;  they  carried  off  fome    prifoners,  and  fix  pieces  of 
artillery.     It  was    with   too    much    facility    that  this   advantage  was 
matched  from  them  by  the  duke  of   Marlborough,  who  availed  him- 
felf  of  the   bad  difpofition  made   by  our  generals,  and  the  errors   they 
were  guilty  of  during  the  action.      Six  battalions  of  cavalry,  and  a  few 
regiments   of  dragoons,  ftationed  in   the  valley   of  Tavieres,  were  too 
inconfiderable  a   force  to  defend  and    cover  our  right  wing   in  flank. 
An  impafTable  morafs,  which  lay  between  our  left    and    the  enemies 
right,  reciprocally  prevented  their  coming  to  an  engagement :  for  which 
reafon  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  certain  of  running  no    hazard  in 
weakening  of  it,  drew  off  fifty  fquadrons  from   his  right  wing  to  rein- 
force his  left.     From  this  manoeuvre,  the  houfehold  troops,  who,   as  I 
obferved,  had  broke  four  lines  of  the  left  of  the  allies,  in  an  inftant 
beheld  themfelves  invaded  by  frefh  fquadrons,   whilft   thofe  who    had 
been  defeated  had  an  opportunity  given  them  to   rally  in  the  rear.      At 
the  fame  time  Marlborough  commanded   a   body  of  referve   to  engage 
thofe  battalions  in  the  valley  of  Tavieres  •,  incapable  of  refitting  fupe- 
rior  number  they  retreated,  and  by  their  flight  the  right  wing  became 
expofed  to  the  enemies  fire.     The  cavalry,  which  compofed  the  fecond 
line   behind    the   houfehold   troops,  attempted  to  gain   the  front,  by 
wheeling  off  to  the  right  and  left ;  but  it  was  impoffible  this  evolution 
could  be   compleated  fpeedily  enough  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy,  who  advanced  with  amazing  rapidity  to  take  them  in  flank  : 
the  neareft  fquadrons  were   overwhelmed;  the  mofl  diftant  fled :  en- 
compaffed  on  all  fides,  the  houfehold  troops  forced  apaflage,  and  joined 
the  left  wing.     In   all  probability,  had  the  French  generals  directed 
their  operations  by  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  drawn  off 
their  forces,  by  a  contrary  movement,  from  the  left  wing  to  the  right, 
and  by  this  method  reinforcing  the  troops  in  the  valley,  the  day  might 
have  been  ours.     For,  according  to  the  enemies  report,  the  lofs,  on 
both  fides,  was  pretty  near  an  equality  ;  nor  did  they  think  of  purfuit, 
or  had  caufe  to  boaft  of  any  other  advantage  than  the  bare  honour  of 
remaining  matters  of  the  field.     Our  left  wing,  with  the  houfehold 
troops,  retired  in  good  order  unmolefted ;  even  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
of  the  right,  though  beaten,  retreated  with  tolerable  regularity,  when 

an 
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an  unexpected  accident  rendered  this  one  of  the  blackeft  days  France  *"— - /v- 
hadeverfeen.  Some  chariots  breaking  down  in  paffing  a  defile,  occa- 
sioned an  embarrafTment  among  the  troops,  who  imagined  they  heard 
the  approaching  fhouts  of  the  enemy  :  the  abfence  of  their  generals, 
and  the  fmall  degree  of  confidence  they  placed  in  their  conduct,  err- 
creafed  the  panick  ;  they  difperfed,  and  fled  different  ways.  Marl- 
borough, informed  by  his  couriers  of  their  diforder,  detached  a  party  of 
cavalry  and  dragoons  to  purfue  them,  who  intercepted  them  in  their 
rout,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  fpared  no  prifoners-till  they  were  wearied 
with  Slaughter :  waggons,  ammunition,  artillery,  all  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies. 

A  particular  detail  of  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  is  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pofe.  The  houfehold  troops  charged  the  enemies  cavalry  four  times, 
and  as  often  drove  them  back  upon  their  infantry.  When  the  French 
army  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  they  marched  in  the  rear  ;  they  re- 
treated, but  it  was  the  retreat  of  a  wounded  lion  ;  purfued  too  clofely, 
they  {till  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  The  mufqueteers  gave  that  day  a 
proof  of  die  irrefiftable  influence  of  honour  over  natural  difpcfition  and 
character.  Theie.  regiments,  hitherto  defcribed  gio-.ving  with  impe- 
tuous ardour,  ^engage,  and  trembling  with  impatience  under 
the  orders  tha  ai  :ed  them,  •  fufbined  for  five  fuccefiive  hours  the 
fire  from  a  b  .  of  :hirty  Gannon-;  An  undaunted  ferenity  of  coun- 
tenance dill;.'  .  sm  in  one  of  thofe  cruel  and  interesting  Situa- 
tions, where  it  is  difl  a  ble  for  a  man  to  quit  his  ftation,  and  by 
a  yigora  1  nc  center  with  the  confirming  fire,  though 
convinced  he  .  blyperifhby  maintaining  his  poll.  Compli- 
ance with  this  ,  .:..;:;  of  the  foul,  would  here  be  confirued 
pufilanii  expect  death  j  ftand  firm  in  our  places,  dare 
te>  look  him  in  the  face  ;  behold,  for  hours  together,  the  terror  of 
his  blai:::.;.  hand  pafs  over  our  heads,  mowing  down  whole  ranks 
before  us.  . 

In  1724,  at  the  inveftltuie  of  Philipfburg,  when  the  houfehold  troops 

wefceorc       %  .1  the  lines,  the  mufqueteers  were  again   expofed  a 

long  ti  of  a  very  brifk  cannonade,  which  they  fupported 

a  the  fun        Irr  intrepidity.     This  was  the    firft  operation   of  the 

^  ag  peace  :  fo  that  very  few  of  the  troops  had  ever 

}ught;  we   to  be  tenacious  of  encomiums  on  an  efta- 

hlu:  fe  exatled  honour  and   reputation   feem  to  have  im- 

preffed 
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— ^— "■"»  preffed  their  fignature  on  the  hearts  of  all  the  youth  enlifted  under 
their  banner  ?  When  at  Ramillies,  Malplaquet,  and  Dettingen  they 
brought  back  the  bleeding  remains  of  troops,  which  the  enemy  did 
not  dare  attack,  mail  their  conduct  be  deemed  lefs  laudable  than 
when  they  gathered  laurels  for  their  mafter  in  the  plains  of  Fontenoy  ? 


FINIS- 

E   r   r   a  t  a. 

OBSERVATIONS      ON     THE     GREEKS. 

Dedication,  Page  2.  Line  1.  for  defcriminate,  read  difcriminate, 
f.  2.  /.  8.  r.  Philofopher  that;  p.  4.  /.  15.  r.  Peloponnefus;  p.  17.  /. 
2.  r.  immutable;  p.  23.  /.  8  r.  them  to  manage;  p.  26.  /.  4  r.  to  be; 
p.  27.  /.  16.  leave  out  the;  Note  r,  Cyropcedia ;  p.  35.  r.  Ecbatana 
p.  79.  /.  13.  r.  into  factions;  p.  84.  /.  27.  (and  note)  r.  Phalanx;  p 
99.  /.  4.  r.  Oelius;  /.  21.  r.  Cottyphus;^.  1 13.  /.  9.   leave  out   the;  p 

115.  /.  1.  r.  luftre;/).  116.  /.  6.  addan  s  to  government;  /.  20.  r.  ideal. 
p.    122.   /.  16.  for  loofing,  r.  lofing;    ^.123.  /.  27.  for  Jofthenes,   r 

Softbenes;   p.  136.  /.  i.for  abufed,  r.  abfurd;    p.  138."/.  8.y«?r  was; 
r.  were. 

In  the     HISTORY     OF     PARIS,     PART    I. 

Page  2.  Line  $  for  adorned,  read  adored;  add  an  h  to  were;  p.  6. 
/.  4.  r.  Sibarge;  ^.  12.  r.  Armagnac,  and  Conciergerie ;  p.  24.  /.  13. 
add  an  f  to  of;  /.  25.  r.  d'  Eitainville;  /.  87.  for  were,  r.  where;  /. 
57,  /.  13.  after  condefcenfion,  r.  he;  p.  62.  /.  17.  for  there,  r.  they; 
p.  66.  /.  23-  r-  *  before  procefs;  p.  85.  lajl  line  but  two,  r.  Nancai. 
PART       II. 

Page  2.  Line  i$.  for  populous,  read  populace  ;  p.  3.  /.  1.  for 
that,  r.  the;  p.  8.  /.  8.  r.  Perrault;  p.  13.  /.  26.  r.  Senlis  :  /.  17. 
/.  8.  r.  Mithras;  p.  18.  /.  4.  J^r  Condray,  r.  Coudrai;  p,  27.  /.  20. 
r.  Gondeband  ;  /.  22.  for  Ananifm,  r.  Arianifm  ;  p.  29.  /.  35  and 36. 
for,  the  firft  affemblies  held  in  the  field  of  Mars,  r.  in  the  firft  annual 
field  affemblies  held  in  March  and  May  ;  p,  31.  /.  18.  r.  appertained  ; 
p.  32.  /.  31.  leave  out  to  ;  enclofe  within  a  parenthefis  from  (who,  to  Pe- 
pin.) />.  41./.  31.  for  did  not  find  themfelves,  r.  found  themfelves. 
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